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THE  SUCCESSION 


TO 

THE  ENGLISH  CROWN. 


I PROPOSE  to  put  together,  with  lines  taken  from  Subject, 
familiar  stores,  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
succession  to  the  English  Crown  from  the  reign 
of  Egbert  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  con- 
troversies touching  it,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
succession  at  length  settled  down  on  its  present 
basis,  strictly  hereditary,  yet  resting  not  on  divine 
right  but  on  the  national  will  expressed  on 
critical  occasions.  The  history  combines  greater 
varieties  of  incident  and  principle  than  that  of 
the  devolution  of  any  other  crown  in  Europe. 

I begin  with  Egbert  because  he  was  the  first  of  Beginning 
Anglo-Saxon  Princes  who  united  under  his  sway 
a portion  of  England  considerable  enough  to  be  a.d.  828. 
regarded  as  a nucleus  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
which  expanded  first  into  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  finally  into  that  of  the  United  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  on  this  account, 
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The  house 
of  Cerdic. 


Principle 
of  succes- 
sion in  it. 


Alfred  the 
(ireat,  a.p. 
871. 


though  after  Egbert’s  death  the  kingdom  he 
ruled  was  more  than  once  partitioned,  yet  his 
reign  may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the 
English  Empire. 

The  house  of  Cekdic  from  Egbert 
TO  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  800  to  1066. 

Egbert  was  a descendant  of  Cerdic,  first  King  of 
Wessex,  and  from  Egbert  to  Victoria  the  blood 
of  Cerdic  has  run  in  the  veins  of  every  English 
Sovereign  except  probably  Harold,  son  of  God- 
win, perhaps  Sweyn  and  Canute,  and  Canute’s 
sons,  and  certainly  William  the  Conqueror. 

From  the  beginning  (in  828)  of  the  sway  of 
Egbert  over  the  several  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  to  the  accession  in  1066  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  succession  was  generally  con- 
fined to  the  descendants  of  Cerdic,  in  the  unbroken 
male  line.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  heredi- 
tary in  the  modern  sense.  The  great  council  of  the 
nation  chose  from  the  royal  family  the  member  who 
appeared  to  it  most  fitted  by  age  and  character  for 
a post  which  the  free  genius  of  the  English  con- 
sidered a public  trust  and  not  a private  possession. 

To  this  generous  conception  of  the  kingly 
office  we  owe  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  the 
monarch  who  perhaps,  out  of  all  those  who  have 
borne  the  title  of  “ Great,”  has  deserved  it  best. 
In  the  memorable  year  871,  he  was  called  to 


The  House  of  Cerdie, 
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the  throne  by  the  Wittenagemot  in  preference 
to  the  children  of  his  brothers  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred.  Alfred  was  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Ethelwulf,  son  of  Egbert.  After  a glorious 
reign  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  his  son,  and  according  to  Edward  the 
modern  notions  his  heir.  But  on  Edward’s  death 
in  924,  his  son,  Alfred’s  favourite  grandson,  the 
splendid  Athelstan,  who  is  generally  considered  to  Atheistan, 
have  been  illegitimate,  obtained  the  suffrages  of  ’ ‘ 
the  nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  Edward’s  younger 
but  certainly  legitimate  children. 

The  choice,  however,  was  not  undisputed  on  Atheistan’s 
behalf  of  Edward’s  other  issue.  Athelstan  left 
no  descendant,  and  on  his  death  the  crown  de- 
volved on  his  brother  Edmund.  To  Edmund  Edmund, 
succeeded  his  brother  Edred,  to  the  exclusion  of  b 

Edmund’s  young  children,  and  in  turn  Edred’s  946. 
infant  children  were  postponed  to  Edwy,  son  of  Edwy,  a.d. 
Edmund.  Edwy  was  that  youthful  victim  of  ^ 

St.  Dunstan,  whose  hapless  fate  has  been  told  by 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  in  his  tragedy  of  Edwin  the 
Fair.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edgar,  Edgar,  a.d. 
the  licentious  favourite  of  the  monkish  party  of 
the  Church.  Edgar’s  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Edward  the 
Martyr,”  was  murdered  by  his  stepmother 
Elfreda  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ethelred 
Elfreda’s  son,  Ethelred ‘‘the  Unready.”  Ethelred, 
after  an  inglorious  reign  of  nearly  thirty  years,  978.' 
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Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
A.^rioie.  Edmund  Ironside. 


The  Danish  Kings. 

From  the  death  of  Edgar  to  the  accession  of 
Edmund,  the  crown  had  devolved,  if  we  disregard 
Sweyn  the  the  momentary  dominion  of  Sweyn,  King  of 
10^13.’  ^ ^ Denmark,  according  to  modern  rules,  until  Canute 
Canute  the  the  Dane,  son  of  Sweyn  and  a descendant,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  through  Thyra  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  of  the  house  of  Cerdic, 
gained  with  the  sword  half  of  the  realm  from 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  on  the  death  of  Edmund, 
in  the  November  of  1016,  the  whole  of  it. 
Edmund  Ironside  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  “ the 
Dnready,”  by  his  first  marriage.  Ethelred  had 
takenfor  his  second  wife,  Emma, sister  of  Kichardl., 
and  family.  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose  ambitious  house  thus 
became  nearly  allied  to  the  English  royal  family, 
without,  however,  sharing  its  blood.  By  Emma, 
Ethelred  had,  besides  Alfred,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  worthy  son  of  the  Unready.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Edmund  Ironside,  Canute 
married  Ethelred’s  widow,  Emma,  and  by  this 
marriage  and  the  promise  of  leaving  the  crown  of 
England  to  her  children  by  himself,  averted  Duke 
His  threatened  intervention  in  favour  of  the 

of  ft.  ' children  of  Ethelred  and  Emma.  Notwithstanding 
this  promise,  Canute  by  his  will  gave  the  throne  to 
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Harold  Harefoot,  his  son  by  a former  marriage 
after  the  Danish  sort.  Harold  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  throne  by  the  murder  of  the  Atheling 
Alfred,  a crime  in  which  the  celebrated  Earl 
Godwin  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  borne 
the  chief  part.  Edward,  on  his  brother’s  death, 
fled  to  the  court  of  his  cousin  in  Normandy. 
Harold  Harefoot  died  in  1040,  after  a short  reign 
of  less  than  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
half-brother  on  the  father’s  side,  Hardicaniite,  son 
of  Canute  and  Emma.  On  Hardicanute’s  acces- 
sion, Edward,  his  half-brother  on  the  mother’s  side, 
returned  from  Normandy  to  England. 


Harold 
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A.D.  1035. 
Murder  of 
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Kestoration  of  the  house  of  Cerdic, 
A.D.  1041. 


On  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1042,  Edward 
succeeded  him.  Edward,  however,  did  not  repre- 
sent the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Cerdic.  There 
was  still  living  in  Hungary,  Edward,  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  who  had  married  the  German  Princess 
Agatha,  and  was  father  of  Edgar  Atheling  and  of 
Margaret,  afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland. 

Edward  the  Confessor  in  1057  invited  his 

nephew  into  England.  Edward’s  nephew  comes  to  England^ 

The  king  had  married  Edith,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin.  But  Edward,  it  was  said,  hating  the  house 
of  Godwin  and  prizing  monastic  chastity,  resolved 
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that  his  marriage  bed  should  be  barren.  At  all 
events  it  was  so.  Accordingly  his  nephew  Edward 
seemed  destined  to  be  his  successor.  But  the 
Death  of  presumptive  heir  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
England  in  1057.  His  only  son,  Edgar  the 
nephew^  Atlieling,  was  a boy  in  years  and  character. 

A,D,  1057.  A -1 
Edgar  the  Aud  nOW 

' “ The  woman-hearted  confessor  prepares 

The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  line.” 


The  shadow  Son  of  the  Norman  Emma,  his  thoughts  turned  to 
KoJman.  great  Norman  Duke  William,  his  cousin. 
William  a The  blood  of  the  house  of  Cerdic  ran  not 
th^Engiish  in  the  Duke’s  veins.  It  did,  however, 

blood  in  those  of  his  wife  Matilda  of  Flanders,  and  that 
H^^wife  a through  Alfred  himself.  But  succession  to  the 
partaker  of  English  throne  had  never  yet  accrued  through 
a woman,  nor  indeed  was  Matilda  heiress  of  her 


Harold 
William’s 
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able 
descent 
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house  of 
Cerdic. 


ancestress  Alfretha,  daughter  of  Alfred. 

The  only  possible  competitor  of  William,  if 
Edgar  was  set  aside,  was  Harold,  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  According  to  some,  though  probably  not 
accurate  accounts,  he  descended  from  the  house 
of  Cerdic  through  the  Princess  Thyra,  reckoned 
by  some  histories  as  a common  ancestress  of  him- 
self and  of  Canute.  Probably  there  has  been 
some  confusion  between  Earl  Godwin’s  two  wives, 
of  whom  the  first,  Thyra,  was  related  to  Canute, 
the  second,  Gytha,  was  Harold’s  mother. 

The  feeble  king,  last  male  of  the  house  of 
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Cerdic  who  ruled  England,  died  on  the  5th  of  Death  of 
January  1066,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  life  and  the  coSso^^ 
23rd  of  his  reign.  a.d.  io66, 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  expressed  his 
will  as  to  the  succession  by  any  formal  act,  but 
probably  he  had  at  some  time  made  to  William  of 
Normandy  some  promise  of  the  crown,  which  was 
not  Edward’s  to  give,  and  on  his  death-bed  re- 
commended Harold  as  his  successor. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  a.d.  1066 ; 

January  6th-October  14th. 

It  was  generally  known  that  England  was  Harold, 
threatened  with  danger  from  Normandy,  and  6 

that  the  Atheling  Edgar  was  not  fit  to  grapple 
with  it,  and  accordingly,  the  day  after  Edward’s 
death,  the  English  nation  set  aside  the  line  of 
Cerdic,  and  gave  their  crown  to  the  man  who 
was  worthiest  to  wear  it,  the  noble  Harold. 

Then,  in  the  October  of  that  same  year,  was  Battle  of 
fought  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  in  f 
which  the  last  king  of  Saxon  England  lost  his  October  14. 
crown  with  his  life.  A thousand  vessels  had  borne 
to  England  the  Norman  invaders, 

‘‘  The  captors  of  England’s  domains, 

That  ennobled  her  breed 

And  high  mettled  the  blood  of  her  veins, 

* **♦!(= 

As  the  sun’s  setting  splendour  was  thrown, 

Thence  they  looked  o’er  a realm, 

And  to-morrow  beheld  it  their  own.” 
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Edgar  the  Foi'  a moment  Edgar  the  Atheling  was  re- 
paniTre-  cognised  as  king  by  a part  of  the  nation,  but  on 
cognition,  ^he  Conqueror’s  approach  to  London,  Edgar  and 

Accession  the  chief  English  nobles  accepted  William  as 
of  William,  Sovereign. 

The  Nokman  Kings,  a.d.  1066-1135. 

Death  of  In  1087  the  great  Conqueror  died. 
queror^A.D.  He  left  three  sons,  Eobert,  his  eldest,  to  whom 
be  bequeathed  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  William 
tion  of  his  Eufus,  his  next  son,  whom  he  appointed  or  re- 
possessions. commended  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  Henry  Beauclerc,  who  received  only 
the  possessions  of  his  mother  Matilda. 

Accession  The  English  nation  showed  itself  favourable  to 
the  succession  of  William  Eufus,  and  the  claim  of 
Eobert  to  the  English  crown  was  compounded  by 
an  agreement  between  him  and  William,  that  on 
the  death  of  either,  his  dominions  should  devolve 
on  the  survivor. 

Death  of  The  sudden  death  of  William,  in  the  new  forest 
Sus™  arrow  of  Walter  Tyrrel,  occurred  in  1100, 

A.D.  1100.  whilst  Eobert,  on  his  return  from  a crusade,  was 
lingering  in  Italy  by  the  side  of  his  newly-wedded 
bride  Sibylla. 

Accession  Henry,  who  was  on  the  spot,  secured  possession 
of  Henry.  throne  by  prompt  action,  which  the  barons 

then  present  at  Winchester  sanctioned  by  a hasty 
though  not  inconsiderate  election. 


The  Norman  Kings, 
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Henry  was  popular  with  the  English  at  his  His  mar- 
accession  from  having  been  born  in  England, 
and  soon  after  became  still  more  so  from  his 
marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Saxon 
princess  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland.  Henry 
reigned  about  thirty-five  years. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  it  became  pro-  His  daugh- 
bable,  that  he  would  not  have  any  other  legitimate 
child  than  his  daughter  Matilda,  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  Y.,  and  then  wife  of  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Fulk,  Count  of  Anjou ; 
by  the  latter  she  had  a son,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Henry  II.  Henry  I.  procured  the 
English  nobility  to  acknowledge  Matilda  as  his 
heiress,  and  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  her ’all  his 
dominions. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  a.d.  1135-1155. 

But  the  succession  of  a female  to  the  English 
crown  was  hitherto  unprecedented.  And  on 
Henry’s  death  in  1135,  Stephen,  a younger  son  of  Hemy  i.’s 
the  Count  of  Blois  by  Adela,  a daughter  of  the  113^5  ’ 
Conqueror,  and  himself,  in  his  wife’s  right.  Count  Stephen  of 
of  Boulogne,  profited  by  this  circumstance,  and  by  throve" 
a pretence  that  Henry,  on  his  death-bed,  had  dis- 
inherited Matilda  in  Stephen’s  favour,  to  seize  the 
throne. 

Stephen’s  wife,  the  high-minded  Matilda,  brought  His  wife, 
to  him  not  only  the  county  of  Boulogne,  but  also 
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the  popularity  of  her  descent  from  the  Saxon 
princess  her  grandmother,  the  same  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland  who  was  mother  of  Matilda, 
Henry  I.'s  wife.  Stephen  was  elected  king,  and 
obtained  a papal  bull  in  his  favour,  but  Matilda, 
the  Empress,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  election. 

The  civil  wars  between  Stephen  and  Matilda 
were  at  length  in  1153  composed  by  a treaty 
sanctioned  by  the  nation. 

The  Plahtagenets,  a.d.  1154-1485. 

In  accordance  with  the  compact  thus  made, 
Henry  Plantagenet,  on  Stephen’s  death  in  1154, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  that  in  his  mother’s 
lifetime. 

Henry  in  1170  caused  his  eldest  surviving  son 
Henry  to  be  crowned  king.  This  was  of  course 
done  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
king’s  heir,  but  the  effect  was  to  excite  the  un- 
grateful prince  to  claim  the  immediate  sovereignty 
of  Normandy  or  of  England.  This  assumption 
produced  long  troubles,  which  only  ceased  on  the 
death  of  the  young  Henry  without  issue,  in  1183. 

The  great  though  faulty  monarch,  Henry  II., 
died  in  1189,  brokenhearted  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  two  surviving  sons,  Eichard  and  John,  of  whom 
the  former  at  least  had  some  excuse  for  his  revolt 
against  his  father,  in  the  ambiguous  if  not  guilty 
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conduct  of  tlie  king  towards  Eichard’s  betrothed 
bride,  the  French  princess  Alice. 

Henry  was  succeeded  by  Eichard,  his  eldest 
surviving  son  and  undoubted  heir,  “ elevated  to 
the  throne  by  hereditary  right,  after  a solemn 
election  by  the  clergy  and  people.”  Eichard  the 
Lion-hearted  died  in'  1199,  after  a reign  brief 
indeed,  but  according  to  the  notions  of  at  least 
that  age,  preeminently  heroic. 

On  his  death  there  opened  a grave  question  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  which  we  find 
the  germ  of  the  long  strife  between  hereditary 
and  constitutional  claims.  Eichard’s  next  eldest 
brother  Geoffrey  was  dead,  and  had  left  by  his 
wife  Constance,  heiress  of  Brittany,  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanora. 

Eichard,  on  setting  out  for  his  crusade  in  the 
Holy  Land,  had  declared  Arthur  his  presumptive 
heir,  but  afterwards  repented  this  destination, 
and  by  his  will  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his 
brother  John. 

At  this  point  commences  the  long  and  magnifi- 
cent series  of  Shakespeare’s  English  historical 
plays.  It  has  been  said  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  that  from  these  plays  aloue  he 
derived  such  knowledge  of  English  history  as  he 
possessed.  And  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  fateful  story  cannot  be  read  by  a light 
more  vivid  than  that  which,  hashing  from  the  fire 
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of  Shakespeare’s  genius,  illuminates  its  inmost 
spirit. 

As  we  read  the  play  depicting  the  "reign  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  John,  Arthur,  Con- 
stance, the  Papal  Legate,  Blanche  of  Castille,  and 
her  husband  the  French  Prince  Louis,  move 
before  us  as  lifelike  figures  in  the  splendid 
drama,  of  which  the  title  is  “ King  John,”  but 
the  true  hero  is  England.  But  the  author  of 
such  a sketch  as  this  must  turn  from  Shakespeare’s 
brilliant  poetry  to  the  homely  prose  befitting  his 
narrative. 

The  English  nation  ratified,  though  not  without 
hesitation,  the  will  of  Bichard,  and  the  worthless 
John  became  king  in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional precedent. 

But  he  soon  tarnished  his  valid  title  to  the 
crown,  by  the  murder  of  the  hapless  Arthur,  repre- 
sentative of  hereditary  claim,  and  by  the  imprison- 
ment in  a convent  of  the  boy’s  sister,  Eleahora. 

When  the  worthless  and  tyrannous  character 
of  John  had  fully  displayed  itself,  the  barons 
raised  against  him  a dangerous  rival  in  the 
Dauphin  Louis,  afterwards  8th  French  king  of 
that  name,  and  already  husband  of  Blanche  of 
Castille,  daughter  of  John’s  sister  Eleanora,  by  her 
husband,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castille. 

The  justification  for  the  transfer  of  allegiance 
lay  in  John’s  tyranny  and  crimes,  the  idle  pleas 
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were  his  sentence  given  by  the  French  king  and 
peers  of  forfeiture  of  his  French  possessions  for 
Arthur’s  murder,  and  his  attainder  pronounced, 
but  afterwards  reversed,  by  his  brother  Kichard. 

But  a Pretender  still  more  deadly  to  England  The  Pope, 
had  already  appeared  in  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
claiming  suzerainty  over  the  realm.  His  preten- 
sions rested  on  principles  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  all  national  sovereignty.  The  miserable  king  John  sur- 
submitted  to  the  Pope,  resigned  his  kingdom,  and 
received  it  back  as  a lief  of  the  Holy  See.  the°Pope, 

At  last  in  1216  the  wretched  monarch  died,  and  May 
England  swept  away  both  French  and  papal 
pretenders  to  her  crown  and  restored  it  to  John’s  1216! 
eldest  son,  Henry,  then  a boy  of  nine  years. 

Eleanora  of  Brittany  was  still  living,  but  not  con- 
sidered by  any  one  as  a possible  candidate  for  the 
throne. 

Henry  III.  ended  in  1272  his  long  and  feeble  Death  of 
reign  of  fifty-six  years.  Violent  commotions,  pro-  ^d^Y272  ’ 
duced  by  his  weakness  and  insincerity,  had  more 
than  once  shaken  his  throne,  and  for  a time  had 
deprived  him  of  liberty.  But  the  close  of  his 
reign,  after  the  death  of  the  great  Simon  de 
Montfort,  was  tranquil.  Henry’s  eldest  son  and 
heir,  although  absent  from  the  realm  at  his  father’s  Accession 
death,  peacefully  succeeded  to  the  crown.  With  Edward 
that  successor,  ‘‘  Edward,  first  of  that  name  since 
the  conquest,”  as  he  was  usually  styled  in  formal 
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instruments,  the  auspicious  Saxon  name  of  Edward 
again  appeared  in  the  line  of  English  monarchs. 
In  the  proclamation  issued  in  the  new  king’s 
name  by  the  guardians  of  the  realm,  the  crown  of 
England  is  said  to  have  devolved  upon  him  ‘‘  by 
hereditary  succession  and  the  will  of  his  nobles,” 
a significant  mixture  of  the  hereditary  and  elective 
principles. 

In  connection  with  this  reign,  I must  for  a 
moment  turn  aside  to  advert  to  the  momentous 
question  of  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown,  in 
which  Edward  took  so  important  a part.  For  his 
decision  in  favour  of  Baliol,  grandson  and  heir  of 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  David  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  though  more  remote  in  descent  from 
David  than  Baliol’s  competitor,  Bruce,  son  and  heir 
of  David’s  second  daughter,  could  not  but  stfongl}^ 
impress  upon  the  English  mind  canons  of  descent 
which  now  regulate  the  succession  to  the  English 
crown.  It  is  true  that  Edward’s  judgment  purported 
to  be  based  on  the  analogy  of  succession  to  a Scotch 
earldom,  which,  w^here  the  last  holder  of  the 
dignity  left  more  than  one  daughter,  would  pass 
to  the  eldest  and  her  heirs,  whereas  in  a similar 
case  an  English  dignity  would  fall  into  abeyance. 

But  the  ground  of  the  decision  would  impress 
but  little  the  popular  memory,  whilst  the  result  of 
it  would  be  deeply  graven  in  it. 

In  1307  “the  greatest  of  the  Plantagenets ” 
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died,  after  a glorious  reign  of  thirty-fi^^e  years,  and  Death  of 
was  peaceably  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  ’ 

Edward  II.,  on  whose  accession  the  princely  Accession 
coronet  of  Wales  merged  in  the  crown  of  England.  Edward 
The  new  king  in  his  first  proclamation  rested  hi« 
title  on  hereditary  right  only.  He  dated  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  not  from  his  coronation, 
as  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors  since  the 
conquest,  except  his  father,  nor  from  the  day  of 
his  proclamation,  as  had  been  done  by  his  father, 
but  from  the  day  after  his  father’s  death.  How- 
ever he  took  the  usual  coronation  oath  to  protect 
the  constitution  of  his  country  before  he  was 
presented  to  his  people  as  their  king.  The  pre- 
cedent set  on  his  accession  was  only  partially 
followed  on  his  deposition,  but  otherwise  was 
uninterrupted  for  several  generations. 

It  was  in  contradistinction  from  the  practice 
of  the  English  monarchy  that  in  France,  on  the 
king’s  death,  there  arose  the  courtly  cry,  “ Le  roi 
est  mort,  vive  le  roi.”  In  England  on  the  accession 
of  a new  sovereign  the  voice  of  the  nation  has 
always  been  heard  more  or  less  distinctly  in  ratifi- 
cation of  the  new  devolution  of  the  crown.  In 
France,  the  instant  the  monarch  died,  the  right 
of  his  heir  was  deemed  complete  without  regard 
to  the  suffrage  of  the  nation.  But  in  the  year  of 
grace  1879,  Queen  Victoria  is  seated  on  the  most 
secure  throne  in  the  world,  “ broad-based  upon  her 
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people’s  will,”  whilst,  from  1824  until  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1870,  the  unburied  corpse  of  Louis  XVIII., 
the  last  French  king  who  died  in  France,  awaited 
a successor  to  take  its  place  in  the  nave  of  St. 
Denis,  and  since  1848  no  descendant  of  Hugh 
Capet  has  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

Edward  himself  was  destined  to  learn  that  the 
will  of  his  people,  if  not  invoked  on  his  accession, 
was  competent  to  depose  him.  This  degenerate 
son  of  a noble  father  was,  after  a disgraceful  reign 
of  nearly  twenty  years,  deprived  of  his  crown  and 
life  by  a conspiracy  of  his  wife  Isabella  the  “ she- 
wolf  of  France,”  of  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  and 
their  party  among  the  nobles.  The  conspiracy 
was  made  possible  only  by  the  deserved  un- 
popularity into  which  Edward  had  fallen  with  the 
nation.  The  unhappy  king  had  done  much  to 
provoke  his  horrible  fate,  but  the  wickedness  of 
the  conspirators  against  him  deprives  his  deposi- 
tion of  all  value  as  a constitutional  precedent. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Edward,  on 
being  deposed,  thanked  his  future  murderers  for 
their  clemency  in  permitting  his  eldest  son  to 
succeed  him. 

The  reign  of  this  successor,  the  illustrious 
Edward  III.,  invites  another  short  digression  into 
the  history  of  the  devolution  of  a foreign  crowm — - 
that  of  France,  to  which  the  king  made  a pre- 
posterous claim,  derived  from  his  mother  Isabella. 
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I enter  upon  this  question  because,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  ground  of  Edward’s  pretension 
gravely  affected  the  limitation  of  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  1337,  Charles  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  Death  of 
youngest  of  Isabella’s  three  brothers,  died,  and 
was  succeeded,  in  accordance  with  several  recent  1337. 
decisions  of  the  states  of  the  French  kingdom,  by 
his  cousin  Philip  of  Valois,  son  of  his  father’s 
brother.  Each  of  Isabella’s  brothers  died  in 
the  order  of  their  births,  leaving  one  or  more 
daughters,  but  was  succeeded  by  the  next  heir 
in  the  unbroken  male  line.  On  the  accession  of 
Philip  of  Valois,  Edward,  whilst  he  admitted  that 
a female  could  not  herself  mount  the  throne  of 
France,  contended  that  the  male  heir  of  a female,  if 
himself  next  in  number  of  degrees  of  descent  to  the 
last  sovereign,  was  entitled  to  the  French  crown. 

That,  on  Edward’s  own  showing,  Charles  of 
Navarre,  son  of  the  only  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin, 
eldest  of  Isabella’s  brothers,  had  a right  preferable 
to  Edward’s,  perhaps  hardly  deserves  mention 
in  treating  of  a claim  so  shadowy.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  it  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
Edward  the  First’s  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol 
on  the  ground  that  such  a next  male  heir  as 
Edward  claimed  to  be,  when  once  in  possession, 
could  not  be  displaced  by  the  subsequent  birth  of 
a son  of  a female  nearer  to  the  throne.  Such 
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a claim,  which,  if  admitted,  would  have  thrown  the 
succession  to  the  French  crown  into  the  wildest 
confusion,  would  not  have  deserved  mention  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject  but  for  the 
influence  already  alluded  to  which  it  had  on  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne.  The  English 
Parliament  approved  the  king’s  assumption  of  the 
title  and  arms  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  even  of 
their  precedence  to  those  of  Eu gland,  but  stipu- 
lated that  the  English  crown  should  be  independent 
of  that  of  France. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  devolution  of  the 
English  crown. 

Between  the  deaths  of  John  and  Edward  II. 
England  had  witnessed  four  successions  of  eldest 
sons  to  their  fathers.  It  was  a fortunate  accident 
that  on  the  last  three  of  these  occasions  a male 
heir  of  competent  age  was  ready  to  step  into  his 
father’s  place;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  in  a 
treaty  made  in  1339  for  a marriage  between  the 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Duke  of 
Brabant’s  daughter,  Edward  promises  that  if  his 
son  shall  die  before  him,  leaviiig  male  issue,  he 
will  procure  the  consent  of  his  barons,  nobles,  and 
cities  for  such  issue  to  inherit  the  kingdom ; and 
if  the  son  die  leaving  a daughter  only,  he  or  his 
heir  shall  make  such  provision  for  her  as  belongs 
to  the  daughter  of  a king.  The  hereditary  prin- 
ciple was  yet  more  strengthened  when  Edward  III., 
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after  a reign  of  more  than  fifty  years,  transmitted 
in  1377  the  crown  to  his  grandson,  Eichard  II., 
then  a boy  of  eleven.  The  young  king  was 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  The  hero  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  died 
in  1376,  a little  more  than  a year  before  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 

“Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord. 

Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies  ; 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fled? 

Thy  son  is  gone.  He  rests  among  the  dead ; 

The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o’er  the  azure  realm, 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 
Eegardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind’s  sway, 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey.” 


On  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  III. 
had  in  Parliament  declared  that  beloved  son’s 
only  surviving  child,  Richard,  heir  to  the  crown. 
And  the  cherished  memory  of  the  father  rallied 
round  the  boy  king’s  throne  the  hearts  of  the 
English  nation. 

But  the  wayward  though  gifted  Eichard  had, 
by  the  time  he  had  reigned  some  twenty  years, 
exhausted  the  treasury  of  his  people’s  love. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  so  soon  as  he  became 
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unpopular,  the  report  spread  that  he  was  not  a son 
of  the  idolized  Black  Prince,  but  of  a priest  or 
canon  of  Bordeaux,  the  place  of  Kichard’s  birth, 
“ of  whom,”  said  Henry,  relating,  if  we  may  trust 
Froissart,  the  rumour  to  Kichard  himself,  there 
were  many  young  and  handsome  ones.”  This 
incidental  testimony  to  the  beauty  of  the  unhappy 
son  of  the  fair  Maid  of  Kent,  coupled  as  it  is  with 
the  insinuation  of  illegitimacy,  painfully  recalls 
the  touching  words  with  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Simon  of  Sudbury,  introduced  the 
young  Bichard  to  Parliament  as  the  heir  to  the 
realm,  saying  that,  although  the  very  noble  and 
powerful  Prince  Edward  had  lately  departed,  yet 
was  he  as  though  present  there,  by  leaving  behind 
him  so  noble  and  beautiful  a son,  “ son  droit 
ymage  et  verroie  figure.'^ 

Both  accounts  agree  as  to  the  personal  beauty 
of  Bichard,  of  which  we  still  have  a memorial  in 
his  picture  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

We  shall  find  a similar  suggestion  of  adulterine 
bastardy  more  than  once  cropping  up  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative. 

The  same  Archbishop  Simon  who  had  presented 
to  Parliament  the  boy  Prince  as  Edward  III.’s 
heir,  afterwards  presented  to  Parliament  the  boy 
king  as  successor,  not  by  election  but  by  hereditary 
right,  and  thus  struck  a false  key,  which  ran  like 
an  evil  tone  through  Bichard’s  reign. 
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We  now  approach  that  momentous  break  in  interrup- 
the  hereditary  succession  which  contained  the  hei^edh^y 
germs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses — a romantic  title,  succession, 
better  befitting  a succession  of  holiday  tourna- 
ments than  the  longest  and  bloodiest  civil  wars 
which  have  ever  desolated  England.  And  long 
after  the  auspicious  marriage  of  Henry  YII.  and 
Elizabeth  the  Good  had  united  the  rival  pre^ 
tensions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  deposition  of 
Eichard  II.  by  Henry  lY.  was  pointed  to  by  the 
Jacobites  as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  produced 
by  the  violation  of' hereditary  right,  and  by  their 
opponents  as  a triumph  of  constitutional  principle. 

At  this  point,  about  the  year  1398,  I pause  to  Descend- 
mention  the  descendants  of  Edward  III.,  who  ill. 
chiefly  call  for  notice  in  connection  with  the 
succession  to  the  crown. 

Of  Edward’s  sons  of  whom  there  was  issue,  the  The  Black 
eldest,  the  Black  Prince,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  ® 
left  but  one  child,  Eichard  of  Bordeaux. 

The  next  was  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Lionel’s  de- 
Clarence.  He  had  left  by  Elizabeth,  heiress  of 
William  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster,  one  daughter, 

Philippa,  married  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March.  The  heir  of  this  marriage  was  Eoger 
Mortimer,  that  Earl  of  March  whom  Eichard  had 
declared  his  presumptive  successor.  But  Eoger  Death  of 
fell  in  the  Irish  war  in  1398,  and  his  eldest  son, 

Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  was  a boy.  1398. 
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Next  to  Lionel  came  John  of  Gaunt,  “time- 
honoured  Lancaster.”  His  first  wife,  Blanche, 
was  daughter,  and  eventually  sole  heiress  of 
Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  grand- 
son of  Edmund  Crouchback,  second  son  of  Henry 
III.  By  her  John  had  an  only  son,  Henry  lY., 
and  two  daughters,  Philippa,  who  married  John  I., 
King  of  Portugal,  and  Elizabeth,  wife  first  of  John 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  secondly  of  Sir 
John  Cornwall. 

John’s  second  wife,  Constance,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castille,  bore  him  one 
child  only,  Katharine. 

He  had  also  a numerous  legitimated  family  of 
children,  who  took  the  name  of  Beaufort,  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  in  Anjou.  They  had 
been  born  to  him  before  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  Constance,  by  his  mistress,  Catharine  S win- 
ford,  whom,  after  Constance’s  death,  he  married. 

The  fourth  son  of  Edward  HI.,  of  whom  there 
was  issue,  was  Edmund,  Duke  of  York,  father 
of  Edward,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  of 
Kichard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

The  youngest  son  was  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  He  and  Henry,  John  of  Gaunt’s  son, 
had  married  Eleanor  and  Mary,  daughters  and 
co-heiresses  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford. 

Thomas  had  by  Eleanor  a son,  Humphrey,  and 
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a daughter,  Anne,  who  married  two  brothers,  suc- 
cessively Earls  of  Stafford,  and  thirdly,  Bourchier, 

Earl  of  Eu.  Of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  Edmund 
of  Langley  alone  was  now  living.  ^ 

I have  mentioned  the  foreign  places  of  birth  by  Births  of 
which  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence,  John  ^Xv^ard 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Eichard  II.  of  ni.’s  de- 

*1— V -j  p*l*1l  1 • SCGXldOiilfiS 

Bordeaux,  were  lamiliarly  known,  because  in  out  of  Eng- 
after  days,  birth  in  an  alien  land  was  not  infre- 
quently  objected  as  a bar  to  succession  to  the 
crown. 

However,  an  Act,  passed  in  the  25th  year  of  Act  of 
Edward  III.’s  reign,  had  declared  that  “ the  law  of  Ts^to  k^^g’s 
the  Crown  of  England  is,  and  always  hath  been  , 

11*1-1  nil*  1 kdward 

such,  that  the  children  of  the  king,  in  whatsoever  iii.,  sta- 
parts  they  be  born,  in  England  or  elsewhere,  be 
able,  and  ought  to  bear  the  inheritance  after  the 
death  of  their  ancestors.” 

And  although  Eichard  was  grandson  and  not 
child  of  Edward  III.,  I cannot  doubt  but  that  the  ' 
Act  meant,  and  would  have  been  held  to  include, 
descendants  in  every  degree  of  the  king  ; and  at 
all  events,  Eichard  came  within  a later  provision 
of  the  Act,  that  all  children  born  beyond  sea  of 
parents  in  the  king’s  allegiance,  should  thenceforth 
be  inheritable.  And  whilst  Lionel  and  John  had 
been  born  in  places  not  subject  to  their  father’s 
sway,  Eichard’s  place  of  birth  formed  part  of  hi^ 
grandfather’s  dominions ; and  thus,  according  to 
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the  statesmanlike  decision  of  the  judges  in, 
James  I.’s  reign,  delivered  in  the  celebrated  case 
commonly  known  as  Calvin’s,  he  was  capable  of 
holding  English  inheritances. 

The  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  does 
not  draw  a distinction  between  persons  born  in 
foreign  dominions  of  the  king  and  those  born  in 
the  territory  of  foreign  princes ; but  in  the  Parlia- 
ment held  in  the  42nd  year  of  Edward’s  reign, 
the  precise  point  was  raised  upon  a petition  of 
the  Commons,  that  infants  born  beyond  the  sea, 
within  the  seigniories  of  Calais  and  elsewhere 
within  the  lands  and  seigniories  pertaining  to  the 
king  beyond  the  sea,  be  declared  as  inheritable 
of  their  heritage  in  England,  as  other  infants 
born  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  award 
given  was  that  common  law  and  the  statute  upon 
the  same  point  formerly  made  be  holden.  The 
answer  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  in  remit- 
ting the  petitioners  to  the  former  statute  it 
seems  to  have  granted  more  than  they  asked  in 
one  direction,  though  it  left  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance restricted  to  children  born  out  of  England 
of  parents  in  the  king’s  allegiance.  However, 
I do  not  find  that  at  any  time  during  Kichard’s 
life,  even  at  the  height  of  his  unpopularity,  his 
birth  out  of  England  was  suggested  as  a bar  to 
his  inheriting  the  crown. 

The  catastrophe  which  threw  Kichard  II.  into 
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. the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  ended  his  reign  is  Richard 
too  well  known  to  need  elaboration,  here,  but  the  ® 
circumstances  of  his  abdication  and  deposition, 
and  of  his  cousin’s  accession  to  the  throne,  de- 
mand more  detailed  examination. 

Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  unjustly  excluded  from 
succession  to  his  father’s  duchy,  returned  from 
exile  claiming  only  his  hereditary  possessions, 
but  was  borne  by  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm 
to  the  throne.  In  September,  1399,  Richard  had  Richard 
been  brought  to  London,  a captive  in  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster’s  train,  and  consigned  to  the  Tower.  1399,  Sep- 
Parliament  had  been  convened  by  Richard,  after  ^ ^ 
he  had  become  a prisoner,  for  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  29th  a deputation  of  great  lords 
waited  on  the  king  at  the  Tower.  There  the 
unhappy  son  of  England’s  former  darling  drank 
the  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  last  dregs.  He  He  abdi- 
confessed  himself  utterly  incompetent  for  the 
kingship  of  the  realm,  and  not  unworthy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  notorious  demerits,  to  be  deposed. 

He  formally  renounced  his  crown  and  released 
all  his  lieges  from  their  homage  and  fealty. 

The  next  day  Parliament  met.  The  royal  throne 
was  unoccupied.  Henry  took  his  place  as  Duke 
of  Lancaster. 

The  oath  which  Richard  had  taken  at  his  is  deposed, 
coronation,  and  the  numerous  breaches  of  it  which 
were  objected  to  him,  were  read  out.  The  king 
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was  then  declared  to  be  deposed,  and  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  at  the  Tower, 
and  to  notify  to  him  his  deposition,  and  to  return 
to  him  the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  subjects,  as 
in  like  cases  had  been  done  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  realm.”  They  proceeded  to 
declare  the  throne  with  its  appurtenances  vacant. 
The  fallen  king  had  humbly  recommended  his 
cousin  of  Lancaster  as  his  successor.  But  the 
Parliament,  or  as  the  assembly  would  now  be 
more  properly  termed,  the  Convention  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm,  did  not  either  admit  the  late 
king’s  right  to  appoint  a successor,  or  take  upon 
themselves  to  do  so.  Such  a proceeding  as  the 
latter  would  probably  have  been  unintelligible 
and  accordingly  unsatisfactory  to  the  nation.  The 
throne  therefore  was  left  vacant  for  whoever 
would  challenge  it.  It  was  certain  that  only  one 
man  would  dare  to  do  so.  Edmund  Mortimer,  the 
heir  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  was  a mere  boy;  and 
next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  after  Kichard’s 
and  Lionel’s  descendants,  stood  the  favourite  of 
the  hour,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  next  heir  male 
after  Richard  of  Edward  III.  And  Henry  had 
been  led  on  so  far  in  the  pursuit  of  his  undoubted 
right  to  his  father’s  possessions,  that  he  had  now 
no  choice  between  destruction  and  the  throne. 
He  did  not  hesitate,  and  chose  the  throne.  His 
claim  was  unanimously  acknowledged.  The  terms 
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in  which  he  challenged  the  crown  are  too  singular  The  terms 
to  be  passed  over,  though  I venture  to  modernise  daim. 
them.  ‘‘  In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy- 
Ghost,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm 
of  England  and  the  crown,  with  all  the  members 
and  the  appurtenances,  as  that  I am  descended 
by  right  line  of  blood,  coming  from  the  good 
King  Henry  III,  and  through  that  right  tkat  God 
of  his  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  kin  and  of 
all  my  friends  to  recover  it,  the  which  realm  was 
in  point  to  be  undone  by  default  of  governance 
and  undoing  of  the  good  laws.” 

The  mention  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke’s  descent  Reason  for 
from  Henry  III.  doubtless  referred  to  the  ab-  Luke’s 
surd  story  that  Henry  III.’s  second  son,  Edmund  scent  from 
Crouch  back,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  really  older 
than  Edward  I.,  but  passed  off  as  the  younger  son 
on  account  of  a bodily  deformity,  supposed  to  be 
indicated  by  his  surname  of  Crouchback.  And 
as  Henry  IV.  w^as  Edmund’s  heir,  this  silly  legend 
conferred  upon  him  a pretence  of  hereditary  right. 

The  stately  effigy  of  Edmund  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  enough  to  refute  this  derivation  of  his 
nickname,  which  probably  was  given  to  him  as  a 
crusader.  But  John  of  Gaunt  was,  in  later  times 
at  least,  credited  with  having  falsified  the  records 
of  certain  monasteries,  in  order  to  propagate  the 
belief  that  Edmund  of  Lancaster  was  older  than 
Edward  I.  And  suspicions  of  John’s. designs  upon 
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the  throne  were  so  rife  during  the  latter  years  of 
Edward  III.,  that  in  Eichard  II.’s  first  parliament, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  disavow  them,  the 
haughty  prince,  now  nearly  forty  years  old,  kneel- 
ing as  he  uttered  his  disavowal  before’his  nephew, 
the  boy  prince  of  eleven.  A singular  passage  in 
Froissart’s  chronicles,  points  the  allusion  in  Henry’s 
speech.  The  garrulous  Canon  narrates  that  in 
the  same  interview  between  Henry  and  Eichard, 
in  which  Henry  insinuated  Eichard’s  illegitimacy, 
he  also  said,  “ The  people  wanted  to  crown  me,  for 
the  common  report  in  the  country  is  that  I have 
a better  right  to  the  crown  than  you  have.  This 
was  told  to  our  grandfather  King  Edward,  of 
happy  memory,  when  he  educated  you,  and  had 
you  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne ; but  his  love 
was  so  strong  for  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
nothing  could  make  him  alter  Ids  purpose,  but 
that  you  must  be  king.”  This  cannot  point  to  the 
report  of  Eichard’s  illegitimacy,  for  Edward  III.’s 
love  for  the  Black  Prince  would  scarcely  lead 
him  to  put  Eichard  upon  the  throne  if  he  believed 
Eichard  to  be  spurious.  I think  it  clearly  refers 
to  the  legend  of  Edmund  Crouchback.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  communication 
supposed  to  have  been  made  to  Edward  III. 
would  have  informed  the  king  that  his  young 
grandson  Henry  had  a title  to  the  throne  prefer- 
able, not  only  to  that  of  Eichard  of  Bordeaux,  but 
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also  to  that  of  Edward  himself,  it  must  be  granted 
that  if  a man  bold  enough  to  broach  such  matter 
to  the  king  could  have  been  found,  he  would 
have  passed  what  Froissart  might  have  called 
“ un  mauvais  quart  d'heure''  with  “ King  Edward 
of  happy  memory.”  Of  course,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  said  to  Edward  III.,  but  Henry, 
who,  like  Kichard  II.,  was  only  eleven  years  old 
when  their  grandfather  Edward  died,  may  well 
have  been  told  and  believed  that  it  had  been. 
Henry’s  challenge  also  glances  at  right  of  conquest,  Henry’s 
but  in  consequence  of  his  own  reflections,  or  of  conquJst. 
some  suggestion  made  to  him  during  Archbishop 
Arundel’s  discourse  in  Henry’s  praise,  Henry  at 
the  end  of  the  Archbishop’s  speech,  gave  the 
comforting  assurance,  that  it  wus  not  his  will  that 
any  man  should  tlunk  that,  by  way  of  conquest, 
he  would  disinherit  any  man  of  his  heritage, 
franchises  or  other  rights,  except  those  persons 
that  had  been  against  the  good  purpose  and  the 
common  profit  of  the  realm.  Indeed  the  claim 
by  right  of  conquest  could  not  have  availed  him, 
the  subject  of  Kichard  II.,  against  the  claim  of 
hereditary  right.  For,  according  to  the  theory  of 
hereditary  right,  only  a sovereign  by  the  grace 
of  God  can  lawfully  dispossess  another  sovereign 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

One  solitary  voice  is  said  to  have  been  raised 
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for  the  falling  monarch,  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  protesting  against  Kichard’s  deposition — 

“What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 

And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Kichard’s  subject  ? 

And  shall  the  figure  of  God’s  majesty 
Be  judged  by  subject  and  inferior  breath?” 

He  is  stated  also  to  have  foreshadowed  the 
Wars  of  the  Koses,  in  the  prediction  that  the 
accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  would  entail 
destruction  and  misery  on  the  nation  to  remote 
posterity — 

“And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy— 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act; 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 

And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound. 

* » ♦ ♦ * * 

O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house. 

It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove, 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth.” 

A singular  point  in  Kichard’s  renunciation  of 
the  throne,  is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  pathetic 
language,  so  dear  to  the  adherents  to  hereditary 
right,  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Richard  himself : 

“Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king.” 
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It  was  counted  one  of  the  glories  of  English 
monarchs,  that  they  were  anointed  kings,  and 
Kichard,  when  in  the  Tower  he  resigned  his  crown, 
his  title,  and  his  subjects’  allegiance,  refused,  and 
indeed  declared  himself  unable,  to  renounce  the 
unction  and  spiritual  character  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  his  coronation.  Doubtless  the  unhappy 
prince  hoped  that  the  sacred  character  thus  im- 
pressed upon  him,  might  save  his  life.  His  hope 
was  vain.  A few  months  after  his  deposition,  he  Richard 
died  in  confinement  at  Pomfret  Castle.  The  1400^,’ 
manner  of  his  end  is  doubtful,  but  there  can  be  February, 
little  doubt  but  what  it  was  violent.  It  is  less 
certain  whether  Henry  IV.  ordered  or  connived 
at  Kichard’s  death.  However  it  came  about,  it 
relieved  Henry  from  his  most  formidable  rival, 
and  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  lineal  heir,  was  still  a 
boy  of  tender  years. 

But  Henry’s  reign,  so  violently  begun,  could  Troubles  of 
not  but  be  troublous,  and  accordingly  throughout  ^ 

it  plots  against  his  life  and  revolts  against  his 
rule  were  rife. 

The  most  formidable  rebellion  occurred  in  1403.  Hotspur’s 
It  was  headed  by  the  Percies,  whose  heir  the  140^3^’ 
gallant  Harry  Hotspur  had  married  Elizabeth 
Mortimer,  sister  of  Edmund. 

Combined  with  the  Welshman,  Owen  Glen- 
dower,  and  espousing,  at  first  secretly  and  after- 
wards openly,  the  cause  of  the  Mortimer  family, 
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they  revolted,  and  gave  the  king  battle  at 
Shrewsbury. 

There  Harry  Hotspur  encountered  his  madcap 
namesake,  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  a worthier 
antagonist  than  Hotspur  deemed,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle  in  which  the  heir  of  the  Percies 
fell,  victory  rested  with  the  king.  Had  it  favoured 
the  side  of  the  rebels,  England  would  probably 
have  been  divided  into  three  petty  states,  ruled 
by  Mortimer,  Northumberland  and  Glendower. 
This  is  the  point  in  the  struggle  on  which  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  always  intent  on  the  glory 
of  the  English  crown  and  nation,  “ one  and  in- 
divisible,” has  characteristically  fastened.  The 
still  glowing  embers  of  the  revolt  were  partially 
extinguished  in  1405,  by  the  treacherous  policy 
of  the  Earl  of  W estmoreland,  and  finally  in  1408 
by  the  death  of  the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland 
in  battle  on  Bramham  Moor. 

Thenceforth  the  government  of  Henry  was  un- 
disturbed by  open  rebellion.  It  is  now  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  various  entails  of  the  crown 
which  during  this  reign  were  effected  by  authority 
of  Parliament.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1399, 
Henry  IV.  became  king.  On  the  13th  of  October, 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  On  the  15th  his 
eldest  son  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  was 
declared  Prince  of  Wales,  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  throne.  On  the  23rd  it  was  agreed  in 
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Parliament,  that  Prince  Henry  should  bear  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  This  was  significant 
of  the  nation’s  determination  not  to  relinquish 
the  French  possessions  of  the  Kings  of  England. 

Though  Aquitaine  had  come  to  the  Plantagenets 
through  a female,  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  it 
was  now  treated  as  a dependency  of  the  English 
crown.  Otherwise  the  right  of  the  Earl  of  March 
to  it  would  have  been  indisputable.  At  a council 
held  at  Worcester,  and  again  at  a great  council 
held  at  Westminster  before  Christmas  1403,  the  Again  in 
lords  and  other  lieges  of  the  king  took  solemn 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.  It  is  signifi- 
cantly added  that  this  second  recognition  of  the 
king’s  title  took  plg-ce  in  the  presence  of  the 
heralds  of  France.  In  February  1404,  in  the  Of  the  titles 
fifth  year  of  Henry’s  reign,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  recognised  the  king  as  their  sovereign  sons  and  of 
lord,  and  Prince  Henry  as  his  heir  apparent,  and  scendants, 
the  further  riffht  of  succession  as  resting  with 

^ ^ Bebrnarv. 

the  heirs  of  Prince  Henry’s  body,  and  for  default  5 Henry  iv. 
of  such  issue,  with  the  prince’s  brothers,  and 
their  issue  successively  according  to  the  laivs  of 
England.  This  settlement,  it  will  be  observed, 
did  not  include  the  king’s  two  daughters,  or  any 
children  he  might  have  thereafter  or  their  de- 
scendants. Nor  did  it  in  other  respects  satisfy  Last  recog- 
the  king,  who  was  bent  on  establishing  a salic  satisfactory 
law  of  succession  in  England.  His  father,  John  to  the  king. 
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of  Gaunt,  had,  after  the  Black  Prince’s  death, 
suggested  to  certain  knights  of  shires  the  intro- 
duction into  parliament  of  such  a measure,  which 
would  have  placed  John  next  in  succession  to  his 
nephew  Eichard.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  thought  that  . such  proximity  might  he 
dangerous  to  the  boy’s  life,  and  John  of  Gaunt’s 
overtures  met  with  a signal  rebuff.  Now  that 
Henry  IV.  was  in  possession  of  the  throne,  whilst 
Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  the  heir  of  Lionel’s 
daughter,  was  lineal  heir  of  Edward  III.,  he 
became  anxious  to  establish  a law  of  succession, 
which  would  logically  exclude  Lionel’s  descen- 
dants, and  vest  the  crown  in  himself  and  his 
descendants  in  the  unbroken  male  line.  The 
revolt  of  the  Percies  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  and  the  partially  successful  attempt  in  1405 
to  carry  off  the  young  earl  and  his  brother  ifom 
Windsor,  had  shown  that  serious  danger  was  to 
Act  estab-  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  Accordingly 
hshmgsalic  jjgjiry,  in  June  1406,  procured  the  passing'  of  an 
A.D.  1406,  Act  by  which  the  crown  of  England,  France^  and 
H^nry^iv.^  'king’s  other  dominions  heyond  the  sea,  was 
limited  in  the  first  place  to  Henry  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body.  Then  his  four  sons,  Henry, 
Thomas,  John  and  Humphrey,  and  their  male 
issue,  are  specially  mentioned  as  successive  heirs. 
Act  pleas-  This  entail  fultilled  Henry’s  wish  of  placing  his 
ing  to  the  upon  a logical  basis  of  hereditary  succession. 
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as  he  himself  was  heir  male  of  Edward  III.,  and 
accordingly  he  directed  the  issue  of  letters  patent 
to  notify  to  the  nation  the  new  law  of  succession. 

But  this  assimilation  of  the  devolution  of  the  But  dis- 
English  crown  to  that  prescribed  by  the  salic  tre*^L^tio^n. 
law  was  distasteful  to  the  English  nation.  It 
would  be  objectionable  to  them  on  account  of  its 
marked  variance  from  the  common  law  of  descent, 
and  also  from  the  blow  which  it  struck  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  kings  of  England  to  the  crown 
of  France — pretensions  to  which  the  English 
nation  clung  with  an  unwise  tenacity.  Accor- 
dingly, in  December  of  the  same  year  1406,  on  Act  of  June 
the  urgent  petition  of  the  Commons,  backed  by  of  ^ 
the  Lords,  the  Act  of  June  was  repealed,  and  the  December, 
crown  was  entailed  on  the  king  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body ; that  is,  on  his  descendants  of  either  sex 
and  in  every  degree  (his  four  sons  and  the  heirs  of 
their  bodies  being  again  specially  mentioned). 

The  Commons  also  particularly  requested  that  Letters 
new  letters  patent,  notifying  the  substituted  law 
of  succession  to  the  Court  of  France  and  elsewhere  new’iaw. 
beyond  the  sea  might  be  issued.  Such  letters 
were  accordingly  issued.  They  corresponded  as 
the  former  had  done  with  the  petition  on  which 
the  Act  was  passed.  The  first  petition  had  only 
asked  for  an  entail  on  the  king’s  four  sons  and 
their  male  issue,  the  second  only  for  an  entail  on 
the  four  sons  and  their  issue  generally.  Tiie  first 
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limitation  in  the  first  Act,  which  included  all  the 
king’s  descendants  in  the  male  line,  and  the  first 
limitation  in  the  second  Act,  which  included  all  the 
king’s  descendants  whomsoever,  would  doubtless 
only  have  puzzled  the  nation.  Hence,  probably, 
has  arisen  the  mistaken  notion  that  Henry  IV.’s 
daughters  and  their  descendants  were  not  included 
in  the  second  Act.  Doubtless  the  king,  as  he 
Henry  IV.’s  gazcd  on  his  four  goodly  sons,  must  have  thought 
that  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  look  beyond 
them  and  their  issue  for  an  heir  to  his  throne. 
In  fact  no  legitimate  issue  was  born  to  any  of 
the  four  princes,  except  Henry,  the  eldest,  who 
was  father  of  one  child  only,  Henry  YI.,  who 
in  turn  had  but  one  child,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Henry’s  only  children,  besides  his  four 
His  sons,  were  two  daughters,  Blanche  and  Philippa, 
daughters,  married  foreign  princes.  But  before  the  end 
Their  of  the  year  1430,  whilst  Henry  VI.  was  still  a 
fatoeof^  child,  both  these  daughters  were  dead,  and  all 
their  issue  issue  of  them  was  extinct.  And  Henry’s  son 
1430.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  slain  at  the  battle 
Thomafof  Bcauge,  fought  in  the  year  1421,  at  the  close 
Clarence,  of  Henry  V.’s  reign,  and  left  no  legitimate  issue. 
D^ath^of  Henry  lY.  died,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 

Henry  IV.,  of  f^js  life  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign,  ex- 
hiarch  2o!  hausted  by  the  toils  and  perils  of  his  kingly 
station,  and  also,  doubtless,  by  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse. A prince  most  worthy  to  wear  a crown. 
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but  unhappy  in  the  circumstances  which  almost 
compelled  him  to  win  and  hold  it  by  methods 
which,  though  not  without  constitutional  sanction, 
were  violent,  and  too  probably  included  the 
murder  of  Kichard.  At  Henry’s  death,  his  eldest  Accession 
son,  Shakespeare’s  madcap  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Harry  the  king  hero  of  Agincourt,  mounted  the 
throne  as  Henry  V.,  not  only  without  opposition, 
but  with  a signal  tribute  to  his  popularity.  Al- 
most immediately  after  Henry  IV.’s  death,  the  Prompt 
prelates,  princes,  and  magnates  of  the  realm  o^throf  ^ 
lately  assembled  in  Parliament,  presented  them-  allegiance, 
selves  before  the  Prince,  and  “in  order  that  their 
goodwill  might  more  clearly  appear,”  tendered  to 
him  their  oaths  of  allegiance  before  he  w^as 
crowned  or  had  taken  the  kingly  oath,  at  the 
same  time  protesting  that  this  unusual  measure 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a precedent.  I con- 
jecture that  this  striking  procedure,  although  it 
certainly  was  taken  on  account  of  Henry’s  popu- 
larity, was  adopted,  not  merely  as  a proof  of  it, 
but  on  the  more  solid  ground  of  an  apprehension 
lest  if  the  ceremony  of  homage  should  be  deferred 
until  the  coronation,  a party  in  favour  of  the  Earl 
of  March  might  be  formed  in  the  meantime. 

On  Henry  V.’s  accession,  the  line  of  Lionel  Lionel’s  do- 
was  still  represented  by  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March.  The  story  of  his  life  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  he  and  Henry  appear  to  have 
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lived  in  confidence  and  friendship  honourable  to 
both. 

But  the  second  son  of  Edmund  Duke  of  York, 
Eichard  of  Conisborough,  created  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge by  Henry  Y.,  had  been  permitted  in 
Henry  IV.’s  reign,  at  the  instance  of  the  new 
king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  to  marry  Ann,  eldest 
sister  of  Edmund  Mortimer.  On  the  eve  of 
Henry’s  embarkation  for  the  French  war,  Eichard 
ungratefully  engaged  in  a conspiracy  to  transfer 
the  crown  to  Lionel’s  heir,  who,  however,  seems 
not  to  have  acceded  to  the  plot.  Cambridge 
was  convicted  and  executed.  He  left  by  Ann 
Mortimer  a son,  Eichard,  Duke  of  York,  who 
will  figure  conspicuously  hereafter.  Cambridge’s 
elder  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  was  not 
allied  by  marriage  to  Lionel’s  family,  and,  as  the 
son  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  was  posterior  to 
Henry  V.  in  descent  from  Edward  III.  He  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  king,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Agincourt. 

On  the  31st  of  August  1422,  Henry  Y.  died, 
at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  life. 

In  accordance  with  the  entail  established  by 
Parliament,  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon 
Henry  Y.’s  only  child,  Henry  Yl.,  then  a babe 
not  ten  months  old. 

As  if  this  was  not  weight  enough  for  the  infant 
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brow,  the  crown  of  France  was,  in  accordance  To  that  of 
with  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  added  in  less  than  two 
months  afterwards,  upon  the  death  of  the  child 
king’s  maternal  grandfather,  Charles  YI.  of 
France. 

If  we  discard  for  the  moment  the  claims  of 
Lionel’s  descendants,  the  succession  of  so  young  a 
monarch  was  a signal  triumph  of  the  hereditary 
principle.  But  the  cradle  of  the  unconscious 
heir  of  so  much  greatness  and  misery  was  guarded 
by  the  love  which  the  English  nation  bore  to  his 
heroic  father,  who  had  carried  the  military  glory 
of  the  country  to  a pitch  never  before  reached  ; 
was  guarded  too  by  his  faithful  uncles,  Bedford 
and  Gloucester,  the  elder  of  whom  would  doubt- 
less, in  an  earlier  period  of  English  history,  have 
been  called  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  the 
infant  monarch. 

Of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Lionel  no  mention  Lionel’s 
appears  to  have  been  made.  Yet  little  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Kichard  11.  But  Lionel’s  heir,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
Earl  of  March,  was  restrained,  either  by  principle, 
or  by  affection  for  Henry  Y.’s  memory,  or  by 
lack  of  ambition  or  of  daring,  from  striking  a 
sudden  blow  for  the  crown.  The.  king’s  uncles, 
however,  did  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  the  mode- 
ration of  the  earl’s  character,  and  sent  him  into 
honourable  exile  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
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Lieutenant  wlieie  lie  died  soon  afterwards  in  the  fourth  year 
Die“  of  Henry’s  reign. 

1424,  Jan-  The.  execution  of  his  uncle,  Sir  John  Mortimer, 
Execution  which  followed  quickly  after  Earl  Edmund’s  death, 
of  Sir  John  g^owed  that  the  Government  of  Henry  YI.  was 
A.D.  1424,  alive  to  the  danger  of  the  pretensions  of  Lionel  s 

February  descendants. 

Richard,  On  the  death  of  Earl  Edmund,  the  claims  of 
York  house  of  Lionel  became  vested  in  an  heir 

more  formidable  than  had  hitherto  appeared, 
Eichard,  son  of  the  executed  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
by  Ann  Mortimer. 

Peculiarity  His  position  was  peculiar.  Through  his  mother, 
tfon.^^  Mortimer,  he  represented  the  line  of  Lionel, 

was  lineal  heir  of  Edward  III.,  and  inherited  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  He  Burghs  and  Mortimers. 
Through  his  father,  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
he  descended  in  an  unbroken  male  line  from 
His  father’s  Edward  III.  But  his  father  had  been  convicted 
attainder.  treason  and  executed.  By  virtue  of  that 

conviction  his  father’s  title  of  Earl  of  , Cambridge  * 
and  estates  in  fee  simple,  were  forfeited,  the 
young  Eichard’s  blood  was  corrupted  on  the 
father’s  side,  and  he  became  plain  Eichard 
Plantagenet,  without  title  or  rank.  He  was  then 
a boy  about  four  years  old.  I venture  to  think 
that  the  simple  style  thus  borne  for  a short  time 
by  one  who  was  to  make  so  great  a figure  in 
English  liistory,  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  the 
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name  of  Plantagenet  as  the  surname  of  the  de- 
scendants in  the  male  line  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  chief  of  whom  had  hitherto  been-  more 
generally  known  by  their  titles  of  kings,  princes, 
earls,  and  dukes. 

Parliament  had  approved  the  conviction  and  Parliament 
attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  JonvkuL 
forfeiture  of  his  estates,  so  /ar  as  his  attainder  f 

7 7 • 7 7 mi  • Cambridge, 

would  warrant  it  at  common  law  only.  This  a.d.  1415, 
limitation  of  forfeiture  was  of  vast  importance  to  3 Hemy^v 
the  fortunes  of  the  orphan  boy.  For  on  the  25th  Death  of 
of  October  1415,  his  uncle  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  ^Ike  of 
was  slain  at  Agincourt  (“  nothing  in  his  life  be-  York,  a.d. 
came  him  so  much  as  the  leaving  it  ”),  bravely  ber  25. 
fighting  in  the  thick  of  the  battle,  and  the  title 
ol  Duke  of  York  and  large  estates  granted  to 
Edmund  of  Langley  and  his  male  issue,  devolved, 
untouched  by  the  Earl  of  Cambridge’s  forfeiture 
at  common  law  only,  on  the  young  Eichard  as  heir 
male  of  his  grandfather  Edmund.  The  lofty 
justice  and  generosity  of  Henry  Y.  forbad  him 
to  attempt  to  strain  the  law  against  his  helpless 
kinsman.  On  an  inquisition  taken  at  Westminster 
in  the  December  following  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
it  was  found  that  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  had 
died  seised  in  tail  male  of  properly,  which  had 
been  granted  to  his  father  in  tail  male,  and  that 
Eichard,  son  of  Eichard,  was  Edward’s  kinsman 
and  next  heir. 
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The  boy,  too,  appears  to  have  been  recognised 
as  Duke  of  York,  from  the  time  of  his  uncle’s 
Committed  death.  At  least  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.’s 
reign  we  find  that  he  was  thus  styled,  and  had 
ton,  A.D.  for  some  years  been  in  the  charge  of  Kobert 
March.  Waterton,  together  with  the  Count  of  Eu,  Arthur 
of  Brittany,  and  other  distinguished  prisoners 
taken  at  Agincourt.  He  would  thus  at  once 
receive  princely  treatment,  and  be  protected  from 
being  spirited  away,  to  be  used  as  a tool  of  re- 
Of  Ralph,  bellion.  Some  time  between  May  1423  and  the 
WeLmore-  1426,  the  young  prince,  who  was  not  yet 

land,  before  fifteen  years  old,  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
A.D.  1427.  ^Westmoreland,  who  had  taken  for 

his  second  wife,  Joan,  the  legitimated  daughter  of 
John  of  Gaunt ; and  on  the  earl’s  death  in  1426, 
he  continued  under  the  charge  of  the  Countess 
Joan.  The  earl  and  countess  were  doubtless 
selected  on  account  of  the  near  relation  of  the 
latter  to  the  reigning  family.  But  the  selection 
proved  fatal  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Without 
doubt,  the  countess  was,  as  became  her,  a staunch 
Richard’s  Lancastrian.  But  she  was  also  too  prudent  a 
wftTSiy  good  a match  as  that  of  the 

Neviie,  be-  young  royal  duke  go  out  of  her  family,  and 
Eichard  of  York,  shortly  before  Westmoreland’s 
death,  married  the  earl’s  youngest  daughter 
Cecily,  called  by  her  friends  “ the  Kose  of  Eaby,” 
by  her  enemies  “proud  Cis.”  And  when  the 
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claim  of  Kichard  to  the  throne  was  advanced,  the  its  conse- 
powerful  descendants  of  Earl  Ealph  and  Countess 
Joan,  of  whom  their  grandson  the  kingmaker, 

Earl  of  Warwick  and  of  Salisbury,  was  the  most 
potent,  were  found  to  be  more  swayed  by  their 
close  affinity  to  the  duke,  than  by  their  more 
distant  kinsmanship  to  the  king.  On  the  19th  of 
January  1425,  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  died,  and 
his  vast  estates  passed  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Kichard 
York.  In  May  1426,  the  young  duke,  then  about  14^26 
fifteen  years  old,  was  summoned  to  Leicester  to 
be  knighted  together  with  the  king.  Of  course 
during  his  minority,  the  lands  which  he  had 
inherited  from  his  paternal  grandfather,  Edmund 
of  Langley,  and  from  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  March,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  as 
his  guardian  in  chivalry.'  By  the  12th  of  May  Attains  his 
1432  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  on  his 
petition  preferred  to  Parliament  he  was  declared  May  12. 
entitled  to  possession  of  the  lands  of  which  his  is  declared 
paternal  uncle  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  died  seised  esti^ 
in  tail,  and  of  those  of  which  his  maternal  uncle 
Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  died  seised.  It  was  hlnds^,  a.d. 
expressly  enacted  that  he  should  not  take  by 
virtue  of  this  parliamentary  proceeding  anything 
more  than  he  was  entitled  to  at  common  law. 

In  fact  Eichard,  heir  male  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
York,  and  heir  general  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
March,  could  not  have  sued  to  the  crown  in  forma 
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^au^eris  for  anything  which  he  had  lost  by  his 
father  s attainder.  The  bulk  of  the  estates  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  appear  to  have  been 
granted  to  his  father,  Kichard’s  grandfather,  in  tail 
male,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  devolved  upon 
Richard  notwithstanding  Cambridge’s  attainder. 
But  the  estates  which  Richard  inherited  from  his 
maternal  uncle  were  far  more  princely  than  the 
appanage  of  his  royal  grandfather,  Edmund  of 
Langley.  We  get  some  notion  of  this  when  we 
find  that,  in  the  printed  calendar  of  inquisitious, 
the  list  of  the  latter  is  comprised  in  little  more 
than  a single  column,  while  that  of  the  former 
fills  more  than  fourteen  pages  of  two  columns 
each.  Notwithstanding  Richard’s  title  of  Duke  of 
York,  the  bulk  of  his  estates  did  not  lie  in  the 
north  of  England.  There  the  house  of  Lancaster 
was  far  more  powerful.  It  was  not  until  Richard 
of  Gloucester  married  Anne  Nevile,  that  the 
house  of  York  acquired  a preponderating  influence 
in  the  north.  It  has  been  said,  and  tliat  by  old 
chroniclers,  that  Richard  was  restored  in  blood  in 
Henry  YI.’s  reign.  I believe  this  to  be  a mistake, 
produced  either  by  his  summons  as  Duke  of  York 
to  take  knighthood  with  the  king,  or  by  his  entry 
into  possession  of  his  uncles’  estates  on  attaining 
his  majority.  I find  no  record  of  such  restitution 
in  any  of  the  acts  of  Henry  YI.’s  reign  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  And  the  fact  that  no 
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meDtion  is  made  of  any  such  proceeding  in  the 
Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.’s  reign, 
to  reverse  the  Earl  of  Cambridge’s  attainder, 
seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive  that  none  such  ever 
existed.  Lofty  as  was  the  tone  then  assumed  by 
the  House  of  York  towards  that  of  Lancaster,  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  so  crafty  a monarch 
as  Edward  lY.  would  have  thrown  aside  so  good 
a second  string  to  his  bow  as  the  restoration 
in  blood  of  his  family  by  a Lancastrian  king, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Edward 
kept  the  estates  of  the  Earldom  of  March  separate 
from  the  crown  lands,  as  carefully  as  the  Lancas- 
trian kings  had  kept  those  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  I hold,  therefore,  that  Eichard, 
although  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  of  March,  and 
owner  of  the  vast  estates  going  with  those  titles, 
laboured  all  his  life  under  the  stain,  then  so  deep, 
which  attached  to  the  son  of  a traitor  whose 
attainder  was  not  reversed. 

Shakespeare,  whilst  he  antedates  the  scene,  and  Shake- 
shares  the  popular  belief  that  Eichard  was  restored  Xw  of 
in  blood,  and  did  not,  until  the  supposed  period  of  Richard  of 

1 • • • 1 ‘ L 1 -TT  1 York  as  son 

ms  restoration,  bear  the  title  oi  Duke  ot  York,  of  an 
has  forcibly  presented  to  us  this  special  position 
of  Eichard,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI.,  in  the  Henry  VL, 
celebrated  scene  laid  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
where  the  ominous  white  and  red  roses  are  plucked  Scene  4. 
by  the  contending  followers  of  Eichard  and 
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Somerset.  The  following  speeches  illustrate  the 
point : 

Suffolk — Turn  not  tliy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 
Plantagenet — Proud  Poole,  I will,  and  scorn  both  him  and  thee. 
Suffolk — ril  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 
Somerset — Away,  away,  good  William  de  la  Poole  ! 

We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 
Warwick — Now,  by  God’s  will,  thou  wrong’st  him,  Somerset  ; 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  King  of  England  ; 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a root? 
Plantagenet — He  bears  him  on  the  place’s  privilege, 

Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 
Somerset — By  him  that  made  me,  Pll  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom: 

Was  not  thy  father,  Kichard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king’s  days? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand’st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 

His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 

And,  till  thou  be  restor’d,  thou  art  a yeoman. 

Shake-  TMs  and  following  scenes  portray  also  the  spe- 
pictureof  rivalry  which  existed  between  Kichard  and 
the  rivalry  Somerset ; the  former,  heir  at  once  of  Lionel  and 
Yoi^^and  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  latter  representative  of 
Somerset,  legitimated  family  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Positions  of  It  is  not  probable  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Somerset.  Henry  VI.’s  reign  either  York  or  Somerset  had 
raised  his  eyes  with  serious  hope  to  the  crown 
itself,  At  that  time  it  could  still  be  truly  said : 

“ strong  fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

And,  like  a mountam,  not  to  be  removed.” 
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Henry  YL  and  his  two  uncles,  Bedford  and 
Gloucester,  were  still  living,  and  from  one  or  other 
of  them  issue  might  be  confidently  expected. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  king’s  uncles,  Somerset 
would  appear  deserving  of  hardly  any  better  style 
than  that  which  Gloucester  is  made  to  apply  to 
Somerset’s  uncle,  the  Bishop,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Henry  of  Beaufort : 

“ Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather !” 

And  Ei chard  was  the  youthful  son  of  an 
attainted  traitor,  and  it  was  yet  doubtful  whether 
attainder  did  not  bar  succession  to  the  throne 
itself,  as  it  did  to  meaner  inheritances,  and  thus 
preclude  Eichard  from  all  claim  to  the  throne, 
through  his  father  at  least.  Although,  however, 
neither  York  nor  Somerset  may  at  that  time 
have  dreamed  of  obtaining  the  throne,  so  long  as 
either  Henry  or  Bedford  or  Gloucester  lived,  yet 
each  would  doubtless  regard  the  other  as  his  rival 
in  case  of  the  deaths  of  all  three  of  those  princes 
without  issue. 

But  Somerset  was  only  a half-recognised 
scion  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  while  York  was 
the  undoubted  heir  of  Lionel,  and,  after  1432, 
possessor  of  the  princely  estates  of  the  Dukes  of 
York,  and  of  the  Earls  of  March.  And  Eichard 
had  widely  extended  his  interest  with  the  nobility 
by  his  marriage,  already  noticed,  with  Cecily, 
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daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
aunt  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  kingmaker.” 
Richard’s  character,  too,  was  manly  and  straight- 
forward, and  in  his  employments  in  France  and 
Ireland,  he  displayed  courage,  capacity,  and 
prudence. 

In  1436,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  died,  and  in 
1447,  Humphrey  the  good,”  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  eve  of  his  trial  for  treason,  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed. 

Shakespeare,  in  his  Henry  YI.,  has  in  some 
of  the  most  powerful  and  terrible  scenes  of  the 
tragedy,  branded  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Queen 
Margaret  as  the  chief  murderers  of  Gloucester. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  if  they  were 
indeed  guilty  of  the  crime,  it  proved  signally 
retributive,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; for  both  Bedford 
and  Gloucester  had  died  without  issue,  and  the 
king’s  fatal  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  not  fruitful  until  several  years  after 
Gloucester’s  death.  And  during  all  this  time 
Richard  was  generally  held  the  presumptive  heir 
to  the  crown ; for  the  pretensions  of  the 
legitimated  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  had 
not  as  yet  been  seriously  considered,  and  the 
issue  of  John’s  daughters  by  his  first  two  marriages 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  possible 
claimants.  In  fact  in  1450  it  was  proposed  in 
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the  Commons  to  declare  the  Duke  of  York 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  But  to  so  many  Henry  vi.’s 
causes  tending  to  make  the  title  of  Eichard  of 
York  formidable  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  was 
added  another,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest,  in 
the  feeble  character  of  the  king  himself.  But  let 
no  Englishman  suppose  that  the  son  of  the  hero 
of  Agincourt  was  tarnished  by  cowardice.  On 
the  contrary,  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  courage  of  passive  endurance,  and,  although 
incapable  of  leading  his  armies,  remained  un- 
dismayed in  the  shock  of  battle.  But  he  had 
inherited  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  a tendency  to  insanity  which 
always  clouded  his  mind,  and  for  a time  covered 
him  with  the  thick  darkness  of  bodily  and  mental 
lethargy.  His  virtues  were  not  those  suited  to  a 
king  of  England  in  those  troubled  times,  but  they 
were  genuine,  simple,  and  touching. 

That  son  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  and  Katharine 
of  Valois,  that  was  to  ‘‘go  to  Constantinople  and 
take  the  Turk  ” (who  was  not  as  yet  there)  “ by  the 
beard,”  led  on  the  throne  a life  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and,  “ fallen  ” as  he 
was  “ on  evil  days,”  such  a life  conducted  him  to 
dethronement,  imprisonment,  and  violent  death. 

Whoever  cares  to  understand  the  singular  tem- 
perament of  this  ill-fated  king,  unworldly,  pure 
and  patient  as  any  monk  that  dreams  on  Fra 
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Angelico’s  canvas,  should  read  the  exquisite 
Henry  VI.,  soliloquj  which  Shakespeare  makes  him  utter  on 
’ the  field  of  Towton. 

5.  But  for  these  concurrent  causes  it  is  probable 

that  the  constitutional  settlement  of  the  crown 
on  the  issue  of  Henry  lY.  would  have  remained 
undisturbed. 

The  crisis.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  the  loss  of  France,  by  the  un- 
popularity of  the  king’s  French  wife,  the  imperious 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  by  the  hatred  felt  towards 
her  minister,  William  de  la  Pole,  who,  although 
not  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobility,  had  been 
raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
ostensibly  for  his  services  in  negotiating  the 
marriage  between  Henry  and  Margaret,  but  also 
as  his  enemies  said,  for  his  betrayal  of  England 
to  France. 

Suffolk’s  in  1450,  Suffolk  was  impeached  by  the  Com- 
impeach-  uious  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
A.D.  1450,  submitting  himself  to  the  king’s  mercy,  whilst 
aauary.  (jg^ying  the  charges  against  him,  was  banished 
the  kingdom  for  five  years,  a banishment  which 
a mock  trial  on  board  the  ship  Nicolas  of  the 
His  death,  Tower  and  a lawless  execution  made  perpetual. 
May  2^^^’  remarked  that  one  of  the  articles  of 

Suffolk’s  impeachment  against  Suffolk  was,  that  he  had 
supposed  incited  the  French  king  to  invade  England  with 

designs  ou  o o 

the  throne,  an  armed  force,  in  order  to  depose  Henry  VI., 
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and  to  place  on  the  throne  his  own  son,  John 
de  la  Pole,  intending  to  acquire  a title  for  him, 
by  marrying  him  to  Margaret,  only  child  of  Margaret 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  afterwards  mother 
of  Henry  VII.,  “ presuming  her  to  be  the  next  Somerset, 
heritable  to  the  crown.’- 

This  is  the  first  express  mention  of  the  claim, 
doubtless  long  nourished  in  secret  by  the  am- 
bitious house  of  Beaufort,  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  crown. 

Suffolk  repelled  the  charge,  observing  that 
Margaret  of  Somerset  could  bring  to  her  hus- 
band no  title  to  the  crown,  as  she  herself  was 
not  so  much  as  included  in  the  entail  settled 
by  Parliament.  The  defence  was  ingenious,  but 
perhaps  it  evaded  rather  than  answered  the 
charge. 

The  rebellion  of  Cade,  who  assumed  the  popular  Cade’s 
name  of  Mortimer,  and  was  perhaps  put  forward  IX 1450^ 
by  plotters  greater  than  himself,  first  tried  the  May  to 
temper  of  the  nation,  and  proved  how  potent  a 
spell  to  conjure  with  was  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

In  1450,  the  Duke  of  York  returned  to  Eng-  Duke  of 
land  from  Ireland,  where  be  had  discharged  the  Jg^urn 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a popularity  con-  a.d.  1450, 
ciliated  by  his  own  merit,  and  perhaps  also  by  XpTemb^r. 
his  descent  through  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  wife  of 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  the  native  kings 
of  Connaught. 
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Upon  his  return,  fifty  years  after  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  his  title  to  the  crown 
began  to  fill  the  mouths  of  men.  In  1451,  it  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  proposed  in  Parliament  that  he 
should  be  declared  heir  or  heir  presumptive  to 
the  crown,  but  the  proposition  was  abortive. 

In  February  1452,  Kichard  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  and  marched  on  London. 

The  Wars  of  the  Eoses  had  begun  ; 

“ Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  ? 

Lance  to  lance  and  horse  to  horse, 

Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way.” 

The  first  hostile  movements  were  indecisive. 
Kichard  did  not  yet  venture,  or  perhaps  even 
wish,  to  claim  openly  the  crown,  to  which  as  pre- 
sumptive heir  he  might  look  to  succeed  without 
bloodshed,  and  his  enemies  did  not  dare  to  at- 
tempt the  destruction  of  so  popular  a prince. 
Eventually  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Wigmore,  a 
part  of  the  vast  possessions  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Mortimers. 

In  1453,  an  event  occurred  which,  had  it 
happened  earlier,  might  have  secured  the  throne 
of  Henry  YI.  In  that  year,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  the  feast  day  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Henry’s  only  child,  the  gallant  and  ill-fated 
Edward,  was  born.  His  birth  precluded  all  hope 
of  a peaceful  issue  of  the  rival  claims  of  York 
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and  Lancaster.  It  was  almost  a matter  or  course  Rumours  of 
that  rumours  of  the  illegitimacy  of  the  young 
prince  should  spread  abroad;  and  they 
be  strengthened,  however  unwarrantably,  by  the  lethargy, 
fact  that  about  a month  before  his  birth,  his 
father  had  sunk  into  one  of  his  strange  fits  of 
lethargy.  The  date  of  the  king’s  illness  would 
soon  be  confused  in  the  popular  mind.  In  fact, 
the  Queen’s  pregnancy  had  been  announced  in 
open  court  some  months  before,  and  the  king  had 
richly  rewarded  Tunstall,  his  body  squire,  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  had  proclaimed  the  news  to 
the  assembled  lords,  “ to  their  great  joy,”  as  the 
fond  father  mistakenly  declared. 

And  on  the  king’s  sudden  recovery,  about  the  His 
second  Christmas  after  the  young  prince’s  birth, 
he  embraced  his  son  with  tenderness,  and  rejoiced 

* 1 1 1 5 Christmas. 

still  more  when  he  learnt  that  the  boy  s name  was 
Edward,  doubtless  out  of  devotion  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  whom  he  equalled  in  religious  fervour 
and  surpassed  in  genuine  unselfishness;  and  in 
simple  pathetic  words  he  added  that  he  was  in 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  he  would  all  the 
lords  were  so  too.  He  wished  in  vain.  The  civil  Civil  war 
war  broke  out  afresh,  and  this  time  with  serious  ^^^^^455 
purpose.  I may  mention  here  that,  during  the  May. 
king’s  illness,  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  made 
protector  of  the  realm,  but  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  of  his  infant  heir  were  sedulously  reserved.  It 
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does  not  belong  to  the  present  subject,  to  follow 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  except 
when  some  definite  point  in  the  determination  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  reached. 

After  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  on  the 
22nd  of  May  1455,  a hollow  reconciliation  between 
the  hostile  factions  ensued,  but  by  the  November 
of  the  same  year,  the  king  had  again  become 
insane.  Richard  w’as  again  made  protector  of  the 
realm.  But  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry  were 
renewed,  and  the  continuance  of  the  protectorship 
was  limited,  not  only  to  the  period  of  the  king’s 
insanity,  but  also  to  that  of  the  minority  of 
Henry’s  son  Edward,  who  was  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Richard  did  not  claim 
the  throne. 

In  this  Parliament  the  king’s  half-brothers, 
Edmund  and  Jasper,  sons  of  Katharine  of  Yalois 
and  Owen  Tudor,  were  recognised,  and  respectively 
created  Earls  of  Richmond  and  of  Pembroke. 

The  king  unexpectedly  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, the  protectorship  was  determined,  and  the 
next  two  years  were  comparatively  tranquil.  On 
Lady  Day  1458,  a solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul’s, 
in  which  the  Duke  of  York  led  Queen  Margaret, 
and  a leader  of  one  party  walked  hand-in-hand 
with  a leader  of  the  other,  mocked  the  nation 
with  the  hope  of  a peaceful  termination  of  in- 
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testine  discord.  But  on  a slight  spark  of  provo-  Eenewai  of 
cation,  the  civil  war  again  flamed  out.  On  the  ^ ’ 

23rd  of  September  1459,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Battle  of 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Ealph  and  Countess  Joan  of  ^ 
Westmoreland,  and  an  ardent  partisan  of  his  a-d.  1459, 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  York,  defeated  Lord 
Audley.  The  Earl  in  turn,  met  by  Henry  with  Flight  of 
a superior  force,  fled  with  his  son  Warwick  to 
Calais.  York  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  Then,  on  and  Wav- 
the  20th  of  November  1459;  Parliament  met  at  parliament 
Coventry.  There  the  Duke  of  York,  his  two  of  Coven- 
sons,  the  Earls  of  March  and  of  Kutland,  together  lYset  ^ 
with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  of  Warwick, 
were  attainted,  the  king  characteristically  re-  Henry  vi. 
serving  his  prerogative  of  mercy.  The  lords 
present  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  Henry  and 
swore  to  defend  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  the  king’s  death  to  recognised, 
accept  as  their  sovereigns  the  prince  and  “his 
succession  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  and  in 
default  of  his  succession,  which  God  defend,  unto 
any  other  succession  of  your  ” (the  king’s)  “ body 
lawfully  coming.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the  succes- 
sion here  guaranteed  was  that  finally  established 
in  Henry  IV.’s  reign,  and  included  female  as  well 
as  male  descendants  of  the  king.  In  June  1460,  Return  of 
Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
crossed  over  to  Kent,  and  thence  marched  to 
London.  Henry,  advancing  from  Coventry,  and  the 
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Battle  of  Yorkists  from  London,  met  at  Northampton  (Mar- 
Northamp-  garet  was  gathering  forces  in  the  north).  The 
a d’.  1460,  Yorkists  conquered  and  made  the  king  a prisoner. 
July  10.  Duke  of  York  returned  to  England  on  the 

Parliament  7th  of  October  1460.  Parliament  again  met. 
Octobm^?!  Henry  was  still  a prisoner  in  Richard’s  hands,  and 
Margaret  had  lied  with  her  young  son  to  Scot- 
Kichard  land.  Here  Richard  for  the  first  time  openly 
^hTu^ne  advanced  bis  claim  to  the  throne.  He  did  so  in 
a petition  presented  to  the  Lords  by  his  counsel, 
and  it  • was  discussed  as  regularly  as  if  it  had 
been  a law  suit  concerning  a private  inheritance. 
Ground  of  Richard’s  claim  was,  of  course,  wholly  based 
his  claim.  strict  hereditary  right.  The  king  did  not 
The  king’s  take  his  stand  on  the  only  ground  really  tenable 
ciaTm^^'  House  of  Lancaster,  namely,  that  on  tlie  de- 

position of  a headstrong  and  tyrannous  monarch 
the  nation  possessed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
conferring  the  crown  on  the  prince  of  the  royal 
family  whom  it  deemed  most  worthy.  Indeed, 
Henry  lY.’s  challenge  of  the  crown  as  belonging 
to  him  of  right,  had  cut  this  ground  from  under 
his  grandson’s  feet.  But  the  king  dwelt  upon 
the  oaths  which  had  been  taken  to  the  three 
kings  of  the  line  of  Lancaster,  oaths  which  the 
Yorkists,  of  course,  regarded  as  exacted  by  force, 
upon  the  entails  on  Henry  lY.’s  descendants  by 
Parliaments  which  his  opponents  treated  as  con- 
vened by  a usurper,  and  even  descended  to  the 
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puerile  argument  that  Eichard  could  not  claim 
through  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  as  he  bore  the  arms 
of  the  House  of  York.  Eventually  Parliament 
and  the  king  himself  admitted  Eichard’s  title, 
but  a compromise,  much  resembling  that  between  The  com- 
Stephen  and  Matilda,  was  agreed  to  by  the  king 
and  the  duke.  According  to  this  Henry  was  to 
retain  the  crown  until  he  should  die  or  think  fit 
to  resign  it,  in  either  of  which  events  it  was  to 
devolve  on  Eichard  and  his  issue.  All  the  par- 
liamentary entails  of  the  crown  on  Henry  IV.’s 
descendants  were  repealed.  It  was  made  high 
treason  to  compass  Eichard’s  death.  Eichard 
and  his  two  eldest  sons,  Edward,  Earl  of  March, 
and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Eutland,  Swore  to  observe 
the  compact.  But  the  high  contracting  parties 
had  reckoned  without  the  imperious  Margaret. 

She  repudiated  with  disdain  the  compromise  which  Eepudia- 
disinherited  her  son,  collected  an  army  in  the  Maro^ret 
north,  and  at  Wakefield  met  Eichard,  who  had  Battle  of 
hastened  from  London  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion.  The  Duke  was  signally  defeated  and  killed  Dec.  29. 
in  the  action,  and  his  second  son,  the  Earl  of 
Eutland,  a youth  of  seventeen,  was  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  Clifford. 

Eichard’s  claims  devolved  on  his  eldest  son, 
Edward,  a better  captain  and  worse  man  than 
his  father. 

And  the  House  of  York  “ waxed  stronsrer  and 
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stronger,”  and  the  House  of  Lancaster  “ waxed 
weaker  and  weaker.”  Edward  of  March,  now 
Duke  of  York,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1461, 
retrieved,  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer’s  Cross,  the 
loss  which  his  house  had  sustained  at  Wakefield. 
And  although  on  the  17th  of  that  same  month 
the  Lancastrians  were  victorious  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Albans,  where  Henry  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  party,  yet  the  king’s  army 
dropped  back  on  the  north,  and  Edward  entered 
London  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  there,  in 
March  1461,  was  acclaimed  by  irregular  assem- 
blages of  the  populace  and  of  the  lords  as 
Edward  IV.,  King  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Henry  YI.  is  treated  in  par- 
liamentary records  and  histories  as  ending  on 
the  4th  of  March  1461,  notwithstanding  his 
momentary  restoration  to  the  show  of  kingship 
by  Warwick  the  Kingmaker.  The  new  king  left 
London  in  search  of  his  enemies  promptly  after  his 
recognition,  and  his  crowning  victory  at  Towton 
Moor  secured  his  new  throne.  Henry,  Margaret, 
and  their  young  son,  fled  to  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Scotland,  grandson  of  Jane  Beaufort. 

Edward  IV.  returned  to  London  and  summoned 
a Parliament.  This  assembly  did  its  work 
thoroughly.  The  attainder  of  the  king’s  grand- 
father, Kichard  of  Cambridge,  was  reversed. 
Edward’s  hereditary  title  to  the  crown  was  de- 
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duced  step  by  step  from  Henry  III.  The  exact  The  king’s 
dates  of  the  births  of  Henry’s  two  sons,  Edward  I. 
and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  of  whom  the 
former  was  some  six  years  the  elder,  were  given, 
and  thus  Henry  IV.’s  monstrous  claim  to  be 
Henry  III.’s  heir  was  exposed.  All  statutes  im-  Lancas- 
pugning  Eichard  II.’s  right  to  the  crown,  and  statutes 
entailing  it  on  Henry  IV.  and  his  issue,  were  repealed, 
repealed.  The  three  kings  of  the  Lancastrian 
line  were  branded  as  usurpers,  ‘‘  kings  in  deed 
and  not  of  right  ” (an  important  distinction  now 
first  introduced),  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
right  to  the  throne  was  vested  in  the  heirs  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  from  the  death  of 
Eichard  II.  to  the  4th  of  March  1461,  and  that 
on  that  day  Edward  IV.,  already  king  in  right, 
as  hinsman  and  heir  of  Richard  11.  (an  expression 
which  will  call  for  comment  hereafter),  became 
lawfully  seised  of  the  crown. 

The  complaisant  assembly  did  not  fail  to  extol 
the  princely  qualities  of  their  new  king,  and 
amongst  them  ‘‘the  beauty  of  personage  which  it 
hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  send  you.” 

It  proceeded  to  pass  sentences  of  attainder  and  Henry  and 
forfeiture  against  Henry  and  Margaret,  and 
forfeiture  against  their  young  son.  The  sentence  indictment 
against  Henry  was  with  much  skill  and  prudence 
based  on  the  violation  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
pact in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  have  reigned 
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during  his  life,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  In  terms  most  stinging 
and  well  calculated  to  bring  Henry  into  contempt 
with  the  nation,  he  is  reproached  with  having 
broken  this  compact  and  dissembled  towards 
Richard;  and  with  unprincely  and  unknightly 
conduct,  in  having,  after  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  joined  the  Queen’s  party,  and  suffered 
Lord  Bonville  and  Sir  Thomas  Kiryell  to  be  mur- 
dered, notwithstanding  his  assurance  to  them, 
under  a king’s  word,  of  protection.  The  delivery 
of  Berwick,  the  key  of  the  east  marches,”  to  the 
Scots  was  not  forgotten,  and  a design  similarly  to 
yield  up  Carlisle,  the  “ key  of  the  west  marches,” 
was  imputed  to  him.  This  terrible  indictment 
seems  to  have  had  its  effect,  and  when,  a year  or 
two  afterwards,  Henry  was  discovered  in  his  hiding 
place  in  Lancaster  and  brought  to  London,  he  was 
received  with  general  contempt.  The  dethroned 
monarch  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  wliere 
he  remained  until  taken  from  it  by  Warwick,  to 
be  mocked  for  a short  time  with  an  idle  pageant 
of  royalty.  Henry’s  brief  reoccupation  of  the 
throne  began  in  October  1470.  In  the  transac- 
tion between  the  kingmaker  and  Queen  Margaret 
at  the  French  court,  which  produced  this  revolu- 
tion of  fortune,  the  point  most  important,  with 
regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  the 
compact  made  between  Margaret,  Warwick,  and 
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his  son-in-law,  Clarence,  that  the  crown  should  be  C^pact 
entailed  on  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  male 
issue,  and  failing  such,  on  Clarence  and  his  and  War- 
male  issue.  This,  like  the  entail  oh  the  male  line 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  created  in  the  June  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  Henry  lY.’s  reign, 
aimed  at  basing  the  claims  of  the  House  of 
Lancaster  on  a salic  principle  of  succession,  which 
would  have  excluded  the  descendants  of  Lionel, 

Duke  of  Clarence.  It  also,  of  course,  favoured  the 
ambition  of  Clarence.  It  was  probably  intended 
to  ground  Clarence’s  title  against  his  elder 
brother’s  claims  by  attainting  Edward,  and  also  by 
imputing  adulterine  bastardy  to  him,  as  such  an 
imputation  was  made  one  of  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  Clarence.  It  was  further 
acceptable  to  Louis  XI.,  at  whose  court  it  was 
entered  into,  as  weakening  ? the  ground  of  the 
English  king’s  claims  to  the  throne  of  France. 

In  a Parliament  which  met  under  Henry  in  Henry 
November  1470  the  compact  was  carried  out  by  parilamMit 
an  entail  of  the  crown  in  accordance  with  it.  At  a.d.  1470, 
the  same  time  Edward  was  attainted.  The  ^1- ' 
liance  between  Margaret,  Warwick  and  Clarence 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  ‘‘false,  fleeting,  per- 
jured Clarence,”  and  the  forces  of  Warwick  and 
Margaret  were  crushed  on  the  fields  of  Barnet 
and  Tewkesbury.  In  the  former  fell  the  great 
kingmaker,  and  at  Tewkesbury  the  “ gallant 
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springing  brave  Plantagenet,”  sole  offspring  of 
Henry  and  Margaret,  was  either  slain  in  the  battle 
or  murdered  after  it.  The  ‘‘  princely  novice  ” was 
soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  veteran  in 
calamity,  his  father,  once  King  of  England  and 
France  and  Lord  of  Ireland. 

During  the  remainder  of  Edward  IV.’s  reign, 
nothing  of  importance  bearing  on  the  succession 
to  the  throne  occurred,  except  the  births  of 
children  of  the  House  of  York,  the  investiture  of 
the  king’s  eldest  boy  with  the  princedom  of  Wales, 
and  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Clarence.  It 
is  significant  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  Clarence’s 
attainder  was  his  retaining  in  his  possession  an 
exemplification  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VI. ’s  last 
Parliament,  by  which  the  crown  had  been  entailed, 
in  default  of  male  issue  of  Henry,  on  Clarence, 
and  as  the  act  of  attainder  adds,  on  Clarence’s 
heirs,  though  doubtless  it  should  have  said  on 
his  male  issue.  It  was  this  entail  which  helped  to 
make  Clarence’s  son  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
so  dangerous  a rival  to  the  Lancastrian  king, 
Henry  VII.,  and  if  the  limitation  really  were  to 
Clarence’s  heirs  generally,  it  would  have  made 
Margaret  of  Salisbury  and  her  descendants  equally 
formidable  to  Henry  YIII. 

Towards  the  close  of  Edward  lY.’s  reign  the 
claims  of  the  Lancastrian  line  seemed  almost 
extinguished.  There  remained  no  descendant  of 
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Henry  lY.,  no  formidable  descendant  of  John  of  Descen- 
Gaunt.  Henry  VI.  himself  was  the  last  de-  Hem^iV. 
scendant  of  Henry  IV.,  the  only  legitimately  born 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of 
Exeter,  heir  of  Elizabeth,  the  younger  of  J ohn’s  Of  his 
two  legitimately  born  daughters  by  Mary  Bohun,  zabeth. 
and  sister  by  the  whole  blood  to  Henry  IV.,  had 
died  mysteriously,  his  corpse  found  floating  in 
the  seas  between  Dover  and  Calais.  On  the 
death  of  his  infant  daughter  Anne,  born  to  him 
by  Anne,  eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  his  issue  be- 
came extinct.  Ho  other  descendant  of  Elizabeth  of  his 
Plantagenet  was  dangerous  to  the  crown.  The  py^ppa 
posterity  of  John  of  Gaunt’s  other  legitimately  and  Isabel, 
born  daughters,  Philippa,  Henry  IV.’sother  sister 
of  the  whole  blood,  and  Isabel,  John’s  only  child 
by  his  second  marriage  with  Constance,  daughter 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castille,  were  alien 
princes  of  Portugal  and  Castille. 

Of  the  legitimated  descendants  of  the  house  of  The  Beau- 
Beaufort,  there  remained  none  of  an  unbroken 
male  line  to  claim  the  throne,  on  the  agnatic 
principle  of  succession,  and  none,  although  they 
included  the  issue  of  Jane  Beaufort  by  James  1. 
of  Scotland,  caused  uneasiness  to  Edward  except 
Henry,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  only  child  of  Margaret,  Henry  of 
herself  only  child  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  i^^^dmoud. 
heiress  of  the  Beaufort  family.  I shall  hereafter 
state  more  fully  the  grounds  of  Edward  IV.’s 
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jealousy  of  Eichmond.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that 
Henry  had  been  taken,  after  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, by  his  father’s  brother  Jasper,  formerly 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  who  detained  him  in  honourable  custody, 
and  even  received  from  Edward  IV.  a pension  for 
discharging  the  office  of  his  custodian.  Henry’s 
father,  Edmund,  and  uncle,  Jasper,  were  sons  of 
Henry  YI.’s  mother,  Katharine  of  Valois,  by  her 
stolen  marriage  with  the  handsome  Welchman, 
Owen  Tudor.  The  affectionate  nature  of  the 
gentle  king  turned  towards  these  near  relations, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  same  Parliament  in 
which  Henry  the  Vl.’s  son  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  Edmund  was  made  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  doubtless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  known  wishes  of  the  king,  who 
however,  w^as  at  the  time  labouring  under  one  of 
his  attacks  of  insanity. 

Edmund  died  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
Margaret  Somerset.  She,  after  her  first  husband’s 
death,  married  Humphrey  Stafford,  an  uncle  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  on  his  decease. 
Lord  Stanley.  She  had  been  specially  exempted 
from  the  sentences  directed  against  Henry  Vl.’s 
adherents,  and  apparently  acquiesced  in  the 
existing  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  reigning 
family.  But  over  the  young  Earl  of  Richmond’s 
head  hovered  the  prophecy  of  his  great  uncle. 
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Henry  VL,  the  ‘‘murdered  Saint,”  which  is  men-  Henry vi.’s 
tioned  by  Shakespeare  and  various  historians, 
most  poetically  in  the  phrase,  “ this  pretty  boy  Henry  of 
will  wear  the  garland  ” (the  graceful  designation 
in  those  days  of  the  crown  of  England),  “ for  which 
we  so  sinfully  contend.” 

Toward  the  end  of  Edward  lY.’s  reign,  his  Edward 
jealousy  of  Kichmond  reached  to  such  a height  practices 
that  he  endeavoured  to  lure*  him  over  to  England  against 

• n • 1 • A xi  • Richmond. 

With  a promise  of  marrying  him  to  the  princess 
royal  Elizabeth.  Henry  was  rescued  from  this 
danger  by  the  honour  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Brittany, 
who,  at  almost  the  last  moment,  discovered 
Edward’s  deadly  designs  against  the  young  earl. 

I cannot  forbear  from  remarking  here,  how 
shortsighted  is  the  policy  of  men  when  they  de- 
part from  the  paths  of  right.  The  young  prince 
against  whom  Edward  so  treacherously  plotted 
was  preserved  from  his  hands  to  avenge  on  a 
tyrant  the  cruel  murder  of  Edward’s  young  sons, 
to  marry  the  same  Elizabeth,  Edward’s  best  be- 
loved child,  and  to  transmit  the  crown  to  their 
descendants  to  the  present  day. 

In  1483  Edward  IV.  died.  With  his  death  Death  of 
begins  the  last  tremendous  act  in  the  bloody 
drama  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  At  his  decease  9. 
the  principal  descendants  of  Eichard,  Duke  of  ants  of ' 
York,  were  the  following:  of  the  king’s  children,  pJ^^^Yof’ 
his  eldest  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  York,  at 
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liis  thirteenth  year,  his  only  other  surviving  son 
Richard,  nine  years  old,  and  his  eldest  daughter 
and  child  Elizabeth,  who  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Of  Clarence,  two  children  were  living, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Margaret,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Salisbury.  One  son  only  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  was  living,  the  baleful  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  He  had  by  Anne,  younger 
daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  an  only 
child,  Edward.  I must  baldly  recount  the  por- 
tentous events  out  of  which  issued  the  auspicious 
union  of  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  YII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York.  Immediately  after  Edward  IV.’s  death,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  determined  to  strike  for  the 
protectorship  of  the  king  and  of  the  realm,  if  not 
for  the  crown  itself.  He  first  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  young  king,  Edward  V.,  on 
his  journey  from  Ludlow  to  London,  under  the 
escort  of  the  boy  king’s  uncle,  Earl  Rivers, 
and  half-brother.  Sir  Richard  Grey.  These  two 
noblemen  he  soon  after  caused  to  be  beheaded. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  abetted  by  the  Lord 
Hastings,  as  well  as  by  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  latter  was  a nobleman  of  great 
possessions,  and  illustrious  by  his  descent  from 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  also  through 
his  mother,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edmond,  second 
Duke  of  Somerset,  from  J ohn  of  Gaunt’s  legitimated 
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family.  But  when  Eichard  caused  Catesby  to  Richard 
sound  Lord  Hastings’  disposition  to  aid  him  in  Hrslin<?s, 
his  designs  on  his  brother’s  throne,  Hastings, 
strongly  attached  to  the  memory  of  Edward  lY., 
refused  his  support,  and  was  beheaded  by  Eichard’s  Executes 
order,  after  the  memorable  council  at  the  Tower, 
Gloucester’s  next  step  was  to  obtain  possession  of  Obtains 
the  king’s  brother,  Eichard.  Having  effected  oryoung^ 
this  object,  he  proceeded  to  brand  all  Edward  IV.’s  Richard, 
children  with  illegitimacy.  At  his  instigation,  Edward 
Stillington,  Bishop  of  Bath,  came  forward  to  de- 
dare  that  he  had  privately  married  Edward  IV. 
to  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot  before  the  king’s 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Stillington 
owed  a grudge  to  Edward,  who  had  imprisoned 
him.  He  admitted  that  the  alleged  marriage 
was  celebrated  without  witnesses.  He  scarcely 
pretended  that  he  had  ever  previously  confided 
the  secret  to  any  person.  The  Lady  Eleanor  had 
never  claimed  to  be  the  king’s  wife.  It  may 
fairly  be  asserted  that  such  evidence  ought  not 
to  have  determined  a question  of  even  private 
inheritance. 

But  even  if  Edward’s  children  were  set  aside  Clarence’s 
as  illegitimate,  the  son  and  daughter  of  Clarence 


stood  between  Eichard  and  the  throne. 
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them  was  urged  the  attainder  of  Clarence,  which  agaLst^^^ 
would  doubtless  have  barred  them  from  any 
private  inheritance.  But  in  such  a case,  the  throne. 
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private  inheritance  would  not  have  vested  in  the 
next  kinsman  unaffected  by  the  attainder,  but 
would  have  passed  to  the  crown.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  true  analogy  between  the  succession 
of  an  attainted  heir  to  a private  possession  and 
that  of  such  an  heir  to  the  crown. 

But  Eichard  enforced  the  two  different  pleas 
against  the  succession  of  his  two  elder  brothers’ 
children  to  the  crown  by  a thiiyl,  common  to  both 
their  families,  and  unsurpassable  for  shameless 
baseness. 

He  asserted  that  his  own  mother,  the  Duchess 
Cecily  of  York,  who  was  still  living,  had  been 
unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  that  her  sons 
Edward  lY.  and  Clarence  were  not  the  offspring 
of  her  husband.  Eichard,  however,  it  seems  was 
legitimate,  and  his  legitimacy  was  supposed  to  be 
attested  by  his  striking  likeness  to  Eichard,  Duke 
of  York.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  did  not  moot  the  question  whether 
the  Earl  of  Eutland,  the  unhappy  youth  who  was 
butchered  by  the  ruthless  Clifford  after  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  and  the  Duke  of  York’s  daughters 
were  legitimate  or  not.  I mention  this  only 
because  it  is  a point  common  to  most  of  the 
rumours  of  illegitimacy  of  princes  that  they 
attach  only  to  those  whose  right  to  the  throne 
rivals  are  interested  in  questioning. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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scandal  was  of  old  date.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
used  to  style  his  brother-in-law  Edward  as 
“ brother  Blackburn,”  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
a handsome  archer,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Duchess  Cecily, 
and  we  have  seen  that  Clarence  was  accused  of 
having  countenanced  rumours  that  his  mother’s 
frailty  had  affected  the  legitimacy  of  his  eldest 
brother. 

Eichard,  after  a miserable  burlesque  of  popular  Gloucester 
election,  became  king,  and  was  crowned  on  the  yng^rD. 
6th  of  July  1483. 

It  shows  how  deeply  the  principle  of  hereditary  Murders 
succession  had  sunk  into  the  mind  of  the  nation 
that  the  new  monarch  thought  it  essential  to  the  sons, 
security  of  his  throne  to  rid  himself  at  once  of 
the  two  helpless  boys  whom  he  had  professed 
to  bastardize.  I have  little,  if  any,  doubt  but 
what  both  the  young  princes  were  murdered  in 
the  Tower  by  their  uncle  “the  Protector,”  in 
violation  of  that  relation  of  guardian  to  ward, 
which  in  those  days  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, and  held  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
human  ties. 

I believe  the  generally  received  version  of  their  Popular 
murder  and  successive  burials  to  be  the  true  one.  The^two^^ 
That  Tyrrell,  receiving  the  keys  of  the  Tower  interments 
for  one  night,  caused  his  associates  in  villainy  to  young 
smother  them  in  the  “ bloody  Tower,”  and  bury 
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them  under  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to  their 
chamber.  That  by  Kichard’s  command,  the 
chaplain  of  the  Tower,  who  died  soon  afterwards, 
removed  their  bodies  and  reinterred  them  under 
the  stairs  of  the  Tower  Chapel,  in  the  spot 
where,  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  the  remains  of  two 
boys,  which  corresponded  with  the  ages  of  young 
Edward  and  Kichard,  were  found.  The  Protector 
may  have  given  the  order  for  their  second  inter- 
ment from  superstition  or  from  a desire  to  conceal 
the  place  of  their  burial,  or  from  a mixture  of 
both  motives.  When  Henry  VII.,  on  the  attempt 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  on  the  crown,  investigated 
the  question  of  the  supposed  murder,  Tyrrell,  who 
beyond  all  doubt  had  been  commissioned  by 
Kichard  to  destroy  the  princes,  and  Tyrrell’s  only 
surviving  accomplice.  Heighten,  spoke  positively 
to  having  murdered  the  boys,  but  could  not 
discover  the  remains  of  their  victims  in  the  spot 
in  which  they  professed  to  have  buried  them. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tyrrell  had  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  for  one  night  only,  and 
might  well  have  been  ignorant  of  any  subsequent 
interment.  Shakespeare  indeed  makes  Tyrrell 
say  to  Kichard : 

“ The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  has  buried  them, 

But  where  I know  not.” 

But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Tyrrell,  after  the 
murderous  act,  would  have  handed  over  the  bodies 
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to  the  priest  without  himself  superintending  the 
burial.  The  lines  of  Shakespeare  seem  to  me  to 
represent  a confusion  between  the  first  and  second 
burials,  of  the  latter  of  which  probably  a vague 
rumour  only  had  stolen  abroad.  Again,  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  for  Henry  VII.  to  have 
caused  supposititious  remains  to  have  been  placed 
in  some  likely  spot  in  the  Tower,  and  the  fact  that 
he  never  professed  to  have  found  the  bodies  seems 
to  me  to  prove  the  honesty  of  his  investigation 
into  a question  so  momentous  to  his  sovereignty. 
At  least,  it  seems  clear  that  Richard  fully  believed 
his  nephews  to  have  been  murdered  according  to 
his  bloody  orders.  When  all  England  was  ringing 
with  the  rumours  of 

“ The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
Which  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of,” 

he  never  produced  either  of  the  hapless  boys,  or 
even  countenanced  the  notion  that  either  of  them 
was  living.  Would  he  not,  had  he  thought  it 
possible  for  him,  have  adapted  the  words  which 
Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  John  in 
a similar  conjunction  ? 

“Does  Arthur  live!  O’ haste  thee  to  the  peers; 

Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 

And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience.” 

And  I believe,  and  for  the  honour  of  England 
rejoice  to  believe,  that  the  conviction  that  Richard 
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had  been  guilty  of  this  foul  crime  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  his  throne.  The 
language  of  the  old  chronicler,  Grafton,  seems  to 
me  to  depict  truly  the  feelings  of  the  nation  when 
the  hideous  tale  got  abroad : — 

King  Eichard,  by  his  abominable  and  mis- 
chievous act,  thinking  himself  well  relieved  both 
of  fear  and  thought,  would  not  have  it  kept 
counsel,  but  within  a few  days  caused  it  to  run  in 
a common  rumour  that  the  two  children  were 
suddenly  dead,  a!nd  to  this  intent,  as  it  is  to  be 
deemed,  that  now  none  heir  male  being  alive  of 
King  Edward's  body  lawfully  begotten,  the  people 
would  be  content  with  the  more  patient  heart  and 
quiet  mind  to  obey  him  and  suffer  his  rule  and 
governance  ; but  when  the  fame  of  this  detestable 
fact  was  revealed  and  divulged  through  the  whole 
realm,  there  fell  generally  such  a dolor  and  in- 
ward sorrow  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  that, 
all  fear  of  his  cruelty  set  aside,  they,  in  every 
town,  street,  and  place,  openly  wept  and  piteously 
sobbed.  And  when  their  sorrow  was  somewhat 
mitigate,  their  inward  grudge  could  not  refrain 
but  cry  out  in  places,  public,  and  also  private, 
furiously  saying,  ‘ What  creature  of  all  creatures 
is  so  malicious  and  so  obstinate  an  enemy  either 
to  God,  or  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  to  human 
nature,  which  would  not  have  abhorred,  or  at  the 
least  abstained,  from  so  miserable  a murder  of 
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so  execrable  a tyranny.  To  murder  a man  is 
much  odious,  to  kill  a woman  is  in  manner  un- 
natural, but  to  slay  and  destroy  innocent  babes 
and  young  infants  the  whole  world  abhorreth,  and 
the  blood  from  the  earth  crieth  for  vengeance  to 
almighty  God.’ 

“For  assuredly,  after  the  death  of  Edward’s 
children,  when  any  blustering  wind,  perilous 
thunder,  or  terrible  tempest  chanced  or  were 
apparently  like  to  happen,  suddenly  the  people, 
having  in  their  fresh  memory  the  mischievous  act 
of  their  king  and  prince,  would  openly  speak  and 
cry  that  God  did  take  vengeance  and  punish  the 
poor  English  men  for  the  crime  and  offence  of 
their  ungracious  king,  whom  they  blamed,  accursed, 
and  wished  to  have  extreme  torture.” 

In  an  earlier  age  Kichard,  on  his  brother’s 
death,  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been  duly 
called  to  the  throne,  as  John  was,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  lineal  heir.  But  he  seized  the  crown,  and 
repeated  and  exaggerated  the  crime  of  John  in 
an  age  less  tolerant  of  such  iniquity.  Yet  the 
man  had  splendid  gifts,  sufficient  to  have  made 
him  a great  English  king,  had  he  come  to  the 
throne  by  honourable  means.  During  his  short 
reign  he  displayed  enlarged  ideas  of  the  kingly 
office.  But  in  his  furious  unprincipled  haste  to 
secure  the  throne  which  he  had  seized,  he  had 
been  hurried  into  the  commission  of  a criaie  of 
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the  foulest  dye.  We  must  rejoice  that,  to  adopt 
without  approving  Talleyrand’s  cynical  epigram 
on  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien  by 
Napoleon  I.,  this  act  of  Eichard’s  proved  “ worse 
than  a crime — a blunder.” 

The  report  of  the  murder  of  the  helpless  boys 
revolted  every  man  in  England,  however  inured 
to  the  horrors  of  the  recent  civil  wars.  It  did 
more,  it  made  every  mother,  every  woman  in  the 
land,  his  deadly  enemy.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
women  are  inclined  by  the  timidity  natural  to 
their  sex  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  order  of 
government.  But  when  the  feeling  of  mother- 
hood, happily  for  mankind  one  of  the  strongest  in 
human  nature,  is  outraged,  they  display  a sublime 
indifference  to  consequences  which  puts  to  shame 
the  normal  courage  of  men.  They  who,  on  any 
other  occasion,  would  have  hung  upon  their  hus- 
bands, lovers,  or  brothers,  dissuading  them  from  an 
uncertain  conflict,  were  now  the  first  to  bid  them  go 
forth  and  combat  the  murderer  of  innocent  boys. 

Richard  had  been  able  “to  wade  through 
slaughter  to  a throne,”  but  he  was  not  permitted 
to  occupy  it  in  peace.  The  bulk  of  the  nation 
was,  I believe,  determined  not  to  leave  the  crown 
Achampion  on  that  murderous  head.  But  before  a throne, 
of  England  ^^s  Certain  to  be  desperately  defended  by 

to  be  found.  • i i 

a prince  of  Richards  unquestionable  courage, 
could  be  assailed  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
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success,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a rival  of  at  least  _ - 
plausible  pretensions.  The  eyes  of  men  turned  Henry  of 
towards  the  exile,  Henry  of  Kichmond,  heir  Qf 
John  of  Gaunt’s  legitimated  family,  and  the 
judicious  plan  of  uniting  the  conflicting  claims 
of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marrying  Henry  to  Project  of 
Edward  lY.’s  eldest  daughter,  Elkabeth,  was 
rapidly  matured.  Buckingham,  who  had  hitherto  ® 
pursued  with  the  king  the  guilty  path  of  ambition.  Bucking- 
now  espoused  Henry  of  Richmond’s  cause.  Morton, 

Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  committed  to  the  the  plan, 
custody  of  Buckingham,  strongly  influenced  his 
warder’s  mind.  From  the  singular  account  of  the 
conference  which  the  two  are  represented  to  have 
held,  and  of  which  the  genuineness  is  strongly 
attested  by  the  naivete  of  the  sentiments  attri- 
buted to  Buckingham,  the  duke  appears  to  have 
meditated  himself  asserting  a claim  to  the  crown, 
at  first  on  the  ground  of  his  heirship  to  Thomas 
of  Gloucester,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  his  descent 
from  the  Somersets,  but  on  an  accidental  meeting 
with  Margaret  of  Richmond,  whose  second  hus- 
band, Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  had  been  Bucking- 
ham’s uncle,  to  have  recognised  the  superior 
claims  of  her  and  her  son.  It  becomes,  therefore.  Ground  of 
necessary  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these 
claims.  They  were  indeed,  and  justly,  the  occa-  mond’s 
sion  only  and  not  the  cause  of  Henry’s  ultimate  to^the 
success.  The  cause  lay  in  the  resolve  of  the 
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nation  not  to  permit  the  crown  of  England  to 
remain  the  prize  of  a most  foul  murder.  But  it 
was  necessary  that  the  champion  of  right  should 
be  of  the  blood  royal,  and  possessed  of  some 
plausible  pretension  to  the  throne.  Such,  I 
think,  Henry  certainly  had.  If  the  occupation  of 
the  throne  by  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  recog- 
nised, and  at  this  juncture  it  was  not  only  by  the 
still  numerous  Lancastrians  but  also  by  ^ large 
body  of  Yorkists,  who  looked  forward  to  a recon- 
ciliation of  the  rival  titles  of  the  two  houses  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  Henry 
had  fair  ground  for  claiming  to  be  heir  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster’s  title  to  the  crown. 

To  estimate  this,  we  must  briefly  consider  the 
law  which  then  regulated  the  descent  of  private 
inheritances  in  England ; for  it  was  the  resem- 
blance of  the  title  of  the  House  of  York  to  this 
law  which  had  greatly  helped  to  render  that  title 
popular.  And  the  law  of  descent  was  of  such 
importance  to  all  the  “ landed  ” families,  whether 
of  the  nobility  or  the  gentry,  in  those  days,  in 
which  succession  to  land  by  descent  was  the  rule 
instead  of  being  as  it  is  now  the  exception,  that 
there  were  few  heads  of  great  families  who  did 
not  themselves  possess  some  knowledge  of  its 
main  outlines,  still  fewer  who  had  not  at  their 
elbows  legal  advisers  able  to  instruct  them  in  its 
nicest  intricacies. 
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The  canons  of  descent  then  gave  the  inheritance 
to  him  who  was  heir  of  the  person  last  possessed, 
or,  as  the  technical  term  was,  “ seised  ” of  the 
property,  on  the  side  of  that  common  ancestor 
who  was  the  first  “ purchaser  ” of  the  estate,  that 
is,  the  person  who  first  acquired  it,  speaking 
broadly,  otherwise  than  by  descent.  Thus  the 
heir  on  the  father’s  side  of  the  person  last  seised 
could  not  succeed  to  an  estate  which  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  a 
maternal  ancestor  of  the  last  owner.  Up  to  the 
accession  of  Henry  lY.,  William  the  Conqueror 
was  recognised  as  the  “first  purchaser”  of  the 
crown.  Indeed  it  has  been  contended,  that  the 
title  of  “ Conqueror,”  as  applied  to  William,  had 
this  milder  meaning.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Edward  IV.,  the  champion  of  hereditary  right, 
did  not  claim  the  throne  as  heir  of  either  William 
the  Conqueror  or  of  Edward  III.,  although  he 
was  in  fact  heir  to  both,  but  as  cousin  and  heir 
of  Kichard,  the  last  king  whom  he  recognised  as 
lawfully  seised  of  the  English  crown.  And  after 
Henry  lY.’s  accession,  it  might  fairly  be  contended  Henry  IV. 
that  Henry  had  become  a new  “purchaser” 
the  crown,  and  that  on  the  death  of  his  last  descent, 
descendant,  Henry  YI.,  the  heir  of  Henry  YI.  on 
the  paternal  side  was  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  House  of 
Beaufort  was  legitimated  for  all  purposes,  including 
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that  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  that  the 
rule  which  excluded  kinsmen  of  the  half  blood 
from  succeeding  to  private  inheritances  did  not 
apply  to  the  crown,  Margaret  of  Eichmond, 
though  not  the  heiress  of  William  the  Conqueror 
or  of  Edward  III.,  was  certainly  heiress  of  Henry 
VI.,  the  last  of  the  Lancastrian  line  seised  of  the 
throne,  and  was  also  of  the  blood  of  Henry  lY., 
the  first  ‘‘  purchaser  ” of  the  throne  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.  But  Henry  VI.  was  related  to 
. Margaret  only  by  the  half-blood ; and  it  had 
become  a rigid  canon  of  descent,  at  least  as  to 
private  inheritances,  that  a kinsman  of  the  half- 
blood  could  in  DO  case  succeed.  But  the  ground 
of  this  rule  was  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the 
first  purchaser  of  a private  inheritance,  and  high 
legal  authority  considers  the  rule  inapplicable  to 
succession  to  the  crown.  We  shall,  however,  see 
, hereafter  that  Edward  VI.  professed  to  exclude 
from  the  succession  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
on  this  ground,  and  that,  still  later,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  based  his  claim  to  the  English  crown  on 
his  descent  from  Philippa,  eldest  sister  of  the 
whole  blood  to  Henry  IV.  If  the  point  has  ever 
been  expressly  determined,  it  has  been  so  only 
by  the  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Mary  I.’s 
reign,  which  declared  her  right  to  be  hereditary. 
But  though  Mary  I.  succeeded  her  half-brother 
Edward  VI.,  and  Elizabeth  her  half-sister  Mary, 
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yet  their  successions  might  be  attributed,  either  ^ 
to  the  parliamentary  settlements  in  Henry  YIII/s 
reign,  which  expressly  gave  the  throne  in  the 
contingencies  which  occurred  to  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth successively,  or  to  the  limitation  of  the 
crown  on  Henry  YII.’s  accession  on  him  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  under  which,  on  each  demise  of 
the  crown,  the  heir  of  Henry  YII.,  and  not  the 
heir  of  the  last  sovereign,  would  succeed.  The 
declaration  of  the  Act  of  Mary’s  reign  might 
therefore  be  held  to  refer  only  to  the  parliamentary 
entail  on  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Henry  YII. 

And  Queen  Anne  succeeded  her  sister  Mary  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  succession  established 
at  the  revolution  of  1688.  However,  I think  I 
may  fairly  assert  the  true  principle  to  have  been, 
that  the  heir  of  the  first  purchaser  of  the  crown 
would  not  have  been  excluded  from  the  succession 
in  consequence  of  having  been  related  only  by 
the  half  blood  to  the  last  sovereign  actually  seised. 

Thus,  though  the  point  never  required  decision,  I 
apprehend  that  in  Edward  II.’s  reign,  no  one 
doubted  but  that  if  Edward  should  die  without 
issue,  his  half-brother  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl 
Marshall,  would  succeed  him. 

There  remains  only  the  nice  question,  whether  Legitimacy 
the  House  of  Beaufort  had  been  legitimated  to  the  of 
extent  of  being  capable  of  succession  to  the  crown.  Beaufort. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  Eichard  II.’s  reign,  the 
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four  children  of  John  of  Gaunt,  born  to  him  by 
his  third  wife  before  his  marriage  with  her,  were 
legitimated  by  Parliament.  They  were,  John, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset ; Henry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester 
and  Cardinal ; Thomas,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset ; 
and  Joan,  afterwards  second  wife  of  Kalph  Hevile, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  Chancellor  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  legitimated  them,  and  that  the 
king  had  granted  them  a charter  of  legitimation. 
This  charter  Parliament  confirmed.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  four  children,  and  after  a preface 
declaring  the  king’s  motive  for  the  act,  ran  thus 
in  the  dog  Latin  of  the  day : — Hinc  est,  quod  dicti 
Avunculi  nostri,  genitoris  vestri,  precibus  inclinati, 
vobiscum  qui  ut  asseritur,  Defectum  natalium 
patimini,  ut  hujusmodi  Defectui  quern  ejusque 
qualitates  quascumq:  presentibus  volumus  pro 
sufficienter  expressis,  non  obstante,  quod  qui- 
cumq:  Honores,  Dignitates,  Preeminentias,  Status, 
Gradus  & Officia  publica  & privata,  tarn  perpetua 
quam  temporalia,  atque  feudalia  & nobilia 
quibuscumque  nominibus  nuncupentur  etiamsi 
Ducatus,  Principatus,  Comitatus,  Baronie,  vel  alia 
Eeuda  fuerint  etiamsi  mediate  vel  immediate  a 
nobis  dependeant  sen  teneantur,  prefici,  promo veri, 
eligi,  assumi  & admitti,  illaque  recipere,  retinere, 
gerere,  & exercere,  provide  [or  “ proinde  ”]  libere 
& licite  ac  si  de  legitimo  thoro  nati  exist- 
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eretis  quibuscunq  Statutis,  sen  Consuetudinibus, 
Kegni  nostri  Anglie  in  contrarium  editis,  sen 
observatis,  que  hie  habemus  pro  totaliter  expressis, 
nequaquam  obstantibus,  de  plenitudine  riostre 
Eegalis  Potestatis  & de  assensu  Parliamenti 
nostri,  tenore  presentinm  dispensamns.  Yosque  & 
vestrum  qnemlibet  Natalibus  restituimus  & 
legitimamus.  “ Hence  is  it  that  we  inclined 
“ thereto  by  the  prayers  of  our  uncle  your  father 
“ from  the  plenitude  of  our  regal  power,  and  with 
‘‘  the  assent  of  our  Parliament,  dispense  in  favour  of 
“ you,  who,  as  is  asserted,  labour  under  a defect  of 
“ birth,  that,  notwithstanding  the  defect  of  this  sort 
which  and  the  qualities  whatsoever  of  which  we 
“ vy  ill  to  be  suflBciently  expressed  by  these  presents, 
“ [you  may  be  capable]  to  be  set  over,  promoted, 
“chosen,  assumed,  and  admitted  to  whatsoever 
“ Honours,  Dignities,  Pre-eminences,  Hanks, 
“ Grades,  and  Offices,  Public  and  Private,  as  well 
“ spiritual  as  temporal,  and  feudal  and  noble,  by 
“ whatever  names  they  may  be  styled,  even  if  they 
“ shall  be  Dukedoms,  Princedoms,  Earldoms, 
“ Baronies,  or  other  Fiefs,  and  even  if  they  may 
“depend,  or  be  held  mediately  or  immediately 
“ from  TJs,  and  to  receive,  retain,  bear,  and  exercise 
“them  deliberately  [or  ‘forthwith’],  freely  and 
“ lawfully,  as  if  ye  were  born  from  a lawful  bed, 
“ notwithstanding  in  any  way  whatsoever  Statutes 
“or  Customs  of  our  Healm  of  England  to  the 
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“ contrary,  which  we  treat  as  here  fully  expressed, 
published,  or  observed.  And  you,  and.  each  of 
“ you,  we  restore  to  birthrights  and  legitimation.’’ 

In  this  charter  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  although  not  excepted,  is  not  mentioned, 
and  the  enumeration  of  lower  dignities  seems  tacit- 
ly to  exclude  it.  The  last  sentence  of  the  charter  is, 
however,  general.  The  instrument  was  probably 
intentionally  couched  in  ambiguous  language. 

But  later  Henry  lY.  granted  a patent  of 
legitimation  to  his  half-brothers  and  sister  in 
which,  after  the  words  “quecumq:  Honores 
Hignitates,”  were  inserted  the  words,  ‘"excepta 
dignitate  regali.”  This  was  probably  done  to 
gratify  the  House  of  York.  Of  course,  however, 
the  king’s  private  patent  could  not  alter  the 
effect  of  the  charter  confirmed  by  parliament,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  exception  in  the  patent 
countenanced  the  notion  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment legitimated  the  Beauforts,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  succession  to  the  crown.  It  is  not 
worth  while  at  the  present  day  to  argue  the  point. 
But  I think  that  on  the  whole  matter,  Margaret 
of  Kichmond  had  a fair  claim  to  be  considered,  on 
Lancastrian  principles,  heiress  to  the  crown,  and 
that  those  who  espoused  the  pretensions  of  her 
and  her  son  could  not  be  considered  as  violently 
disregarding  the  established  order  of  succession 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
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It  remains  only  to  notice  certain  other  pecu-  other 
liarities  of  Henry  of  Eichmond’s  position,  some 

iiarities  of 

of  which  I have  already  alluded  to,  which  con-  Henry  of 
tributed  to  his  chances  of  succession  to  the  crown, 

His  father  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  position, 
eldest  of  the  children  of  Henry  VI.’s  mother, 
Katharine  of  Valois,  by  her  second  husband 
Owen  Tudor,  who  claimed  descent  from  ancient 
Welsh  kings.  These  children  were  born  whilst 
Henry  VI.  was  still  a boy.  Henry  conferred  upon 
Edmund  the  wardship  of  Margaret  of  Somerset, 
and  the  young  earl  naturally  bestowed  the  hand 
of  his  young  ward  upon  himself.  Thus  Henry  of 
Richmond  was,  through  his  father,  great  grandson 
of  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  great  nephew  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England.  During  Henry  VI.’s  brief 
restoration  to  the  throne,  effected  by  the  arms 
of  the  king-maker,  Jasper,  Edmund’s  younger 
brother  brought  the  boy  Richmond  from  Wales 
to  London,  and  presented  him  to  Henry  VI. 

The  king,  as  I have  before  said,  is  declared  by  Henry  vi.’s 
all  the  chroniclers  to  have  prophesied  his  little  P^’^phecy. 
nephew’s  future  greatness,  and  the  saintly  char- 
acter which  the  king  bore  gave  currency  to  the 
prediction.  Shakespeare  notices  it  in  his  third  Henry  vi., 
part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Scene  6. 

King  Henry — My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 

Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 

Somerset — My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of  Kichmond. 

G 2 
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King  Henry — Come  hither,  England’s  hope.  If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country’s  bliss ; 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty, 

His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a crown, 

His  hand  to  wield  a sceptre,  and  himself 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a royal  throne. 

Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

The  prophecy  inade  the  boy  a mark  for  the 
sospiciori  of  Edward  lY.,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury,  Jasper  took  his  young  nephew  with 
him  out  of  England,  intending  to  reach  the  court 
of  Erance,  but  was  thrown  by  a storm  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  whose  duke,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  detained  him  in  honourable  custody.  The 
principal  place  of  his  residence  was  the  castle  of 
Elven,  near  Vannes,  on  the  west  coast  of  Brittany, 
and  close  to  the  inland  sea  of  Morbihan.  Here 
the  boy  grew  into  manhood,  studying  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  priesthood,  if  orders  should  prove 
necessary  to  save  his  life,  at  other  times  doubtless 
dreaming  over  his  Welsh  pedigree  and  Henry’s 
prophecy.  A character  was  thus  formed  which 
w^as  a singular  compound  of  caution  and  romance. 
He  was  now  about  twenty-six  years  old.  I venture 
to  add  to  this  sketch  of  the  position  of  one  who 
proved  so  important  to  England,  that  his  Welsh 
birth  and  possibly  also  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Welsh  tongue  would  endear  him  to  the  Britons 
amongst  whom  he  lived,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
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he  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  Eichmond  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany. 

The  ineffectual  revolt  and  the  execution  of 
Buckingham  do  not  need  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
Eichmond,  who  had  sailed  from  Brittany  to  co- 
operate with  Buckingham,  on  learning  the  duke’s 
failure,  returned  to  Brittany  and  disbanded  his 
forces. 

Kichard  now,  for  the  first  time  after  his  usurpa- 
tion, ventured  to  summon  a Parliament,  which 
met  in  January  1484,  and,  confirming  the  irregular 
proceedings  by  which  Kichard  had  obtained  the 
throne,  recognised  him  as  king,  and  the  succession 
to  the  crown  as  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

The  king’s  title  to  the  crown  was  declared  to 
be  based  upon  right  of  consanguinity  and  in- 
heritance, as  well  as  lawful  election,  consecration, 
and  coronation ; and  thus  appealed  at  once  to  the 
peers,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons.  The  address 
inviting  Kichard  to  accept  the  crown,  which  was 
presented  to  him  on  the  25th  of  June  1483,  was 
adopted  as  expressing  the  grounds  of  his  claim  by 
hereditary  right.  It  treated  Edward  IV.’s  issue 
as  illegitimate,  and  Clarence’s  children  as  barred 
from  all  claim  to  the  crown  by  their  father’s 
attainder.  Eichmond  was  attainted,  and  although 
his  mother  was,  out  of  regard  to  her  husband 
Lord  Stanley,  not  subjected  to  so  severe  a 
sentence,  her  estates  were  conferred  on  her 
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husband  for  his  life,  and  after  her  death  were 

declared  forfeited  to  the  king. 

Death  of  But  uot  long  after  the  day  on  which  Eichard’s 

oniy^chiid,  iH-got  crowii  appeared  to  have  been  thus  assured 

A.D.  1484,  to  him  and  his  issue,  he  was  struck  by  a terrible 
March  31.  . ^ ^ ^ 

blow,  in  which  men  seemed  to  recognise  the  arm 
of  divine  vengeance. 

Eichard,  after  his  nephews’  murder,  had  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  again,  this  time  at  York, 
ostensibly  to  gratify  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom,  but  probably  also  from  the  notion  that 
a coronation  after  his  nephews’  death  would  fortify 
his  title.  In  the  splendid  procession  walked 
Eichard’s  young  Edward,  a promising  boy  of  some 
ten  years,  the  king’s  only  child,  born  to  Eichard 
by  his  all-unhappy  wife  Anne  Nevile,  the  king- 
maker’s younger  daughter,  in  whom  her  father’s 
ambitious  dreams  were  so  fatally  crowned.  After 
this  public  appearance  as  heir  of  the  realm,  the 
boy  was  sent  to  Middleham  Castle,  the  proud 
seat  of  the  Neviles,  in  Yorkshire,  to  be  trained,  as 
his  father  declared,  and,  doubtless  sincerely,  to  be 
‘‘an  honest  man.”  But  within  a few  months 
there  came  the  awful  tidings  that  this  darling  son 
had  died  suddenly  and  terribly  at  Middleham. 
The  crushing  blow  fell  alike  on  the  guilty  father 
and  the  innocent  mother,  and  for  a time  both  the 
wretched  parents  were  nearly  distraught  with 
misery. 
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It  now  became  necessary  for  Eichard  to  select  Necessity 
a presumptive  heir  to  succeed  him  in  case  he 
should  leave  no  issue.  tive  heir. 

For  a moment  during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  Clarence’s 
Avife  Anne’s  sorrow- stricken  life,  he  adopted  her^°^^^f, 

^ appointed. 

and  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; but  after 
Anne’s  death,  the  boy  was  set  aside.  Indeed,  Set  aside, 
the  choice  of  either  the  young  earl  or  his  sister 
Margaret  conflicted  with  the  pretences  on  which 
Eichard,  on  seizing  the  crown,  had  impugned  the 
claims  of  the  children  of  Clarence,  his  elder 
brother.  Beside  this,  the  young  prince,  who  was 
probably  already,  as  he  certainly  was  afterwards, 
confined  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  in  Yorkshire,  had 
already  shown  signs  of  imbecility,  possibly  in- 
duced by  fear  of  sharing  the  terrible  fate  of  his 
young  cousins,  Edward  IV.’s  children,  and  the 
nomination  of  a female  as  Eichard’s  successor 
would  have  brought  no  strength  to  the  throne. 

Of  Eichard’s  three  sisters  who  attained  maturity,  Richaini’s 
the  eldest,  Anne,  was  dead.  She  had  married  g|^g^^gj.g 
Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  by  whom  she  had  one  Anne, 
child,  Anne,  now  dead ; had  obtained  an  un- 
scrupulous divorce  from  him,  and  taken  for  her 
second  husband,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  executed 
by  Eichard  after  the  suppression  of  Buckingham’s 
rising,  by  whom  she  had  an  only  child,  also 
named  Anne,  afterwards  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Manners,  but  now  a girl  of  tender  years.  She 
was  of  course  passed  over. 

Margaret,  the  king’s  youngest  living  sister,  was 
now  the  childless  widow  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Burgun  dy . B ut  Elizabeth,  Eichard’s  second  sister, 
had  married  John  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
formerly  said  to  have  been  intended  by  his  father 
as  the  husband  of  Margaret  of  Kichmond.  Duke 
John  had  by  Elizabeth  a son,  John,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  him  Eichard  selected  as  his  pre- 
sumptive heir.  But  the  king  hoped  to  raise  an 
heir  of  his  body  by  a marriage  with  his  niece 
Elizabeth,  which  he  trusted  would  give  to  himself 
and  his  issue  an  undoubted  right  to  the  throne. 
Of  course  a dispensation  could  have  been  easily 
obtained  from  the  Court  of  Eome.  But  the 
nation  looked  with  horror  on  the  incestuous 
design.  Twelve  doctors  in  theology  pronounced 
that  even  the  Pope’s  dispensation  could  not 
legitimate  such  a marriage ; a declaration  which 
was  doubtless  remembered,  when  the  marriage 
between  Henry  YIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon 
was  annulled.  Eichard  was  compelled  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  solemnly  to  disavow  the 
projected  marriage.  Foiled  in  his  design,  he  is 
said  to  have  meditated,  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  putting  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  a natural  son  of  his  own. 

Projects  such  as  these  tended  to  throw  the 
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principles  of  succession  to  the  crown  into  wild 
confusion. 

They,  however,  hastened  the  action  of  the  Earl  Eichmond’s 
of  Kichmond.  He  replied  to  Kichard’s  attainder, 
by  boldly  claiming  the  throne  in  circular  letters 
addressed  to  his  adherents. 

Eichard  made  a desperate  attempt  to  secure  Richmond’s 
the  person  of  Henry,  by  bribing  Peter  Landois, 
the  corrupt  minister  of  the  virtuous  Duke  of  into 
Brittany,  who  was  now  sunk  into  a state  of  mental 
imbecility.  But  warned  by  his  mother’s  agents, 

Henry,  with  much  promptitude  and  adroitness, 
fled  in  disguise  and  by  unfrequented  paths,  from 
Brittany  into  France,  and  was  honourably  re- 
ceived at  its  court  by  his  relations,  the  boy  king 
Charles  VIII.  and  the  king’s  sister  and  guardian, 
the  high-minded  Lady  of  Beaujeu.  They  coun- 
tenanced him  so  far  that  he  was  permitted  to  sail 
fromHarfleur,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  men,  Heembarks 
principally  Bretons.  He  landed  at  Milford  Haven, 

I ^ for  Milford, 

in  the  midst  of  his  father’s  countrymen,  the  Welsh. 

The  incidents  of  his  march  to  Eedmore  Heath 

are  too  well  known  to  call  for  relation  in  this 

sketch.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  the  22nd  of 

August  1485,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Bos  worth.  Battle  of 

the  last  of  the  splendid  line  of  Plantagenet  kings 

fell  in  the  thick  of  the  strife,  fighting  at  least  August  22. 

with  a courage  not  unworthy  of  the  glorious 

name  which  he  had  otherwise  so  dishonoured. 
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On  the  battle-field,  the  victor  was  acclaimed 
king,  and  Eichard’s  crown  was  placed  on  his  head 
by  Sir  William  Stanley.  The  new  monarch 
passed  from  Leicester  to  London  in  a peaceful 
and  deliberate  progress,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  joyful  acclamations.  He  had,  as  I 
think,  traced  out  for  himself  a clear  course  of 
action.  He  fully  intended  to  carry  out  his  en- 
gagement to  marry  Elizabeth  of  York,  but  he  was 
equally  resolved  not  to  wear  a crown  matrimonial. 
At  London,  as  king,  he  summoned  a Parliament 
which  at  once  recognised  his  claim.  But  the 
question  whether  attainder  barred  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne  now  presented  itself  for 
solution.  It  had  often  been  mooted,  but  never 
yet  decided,  except  by  Eichard  III.  in  favour,  of 
himself  against  Clarence’s  children.  But  Eichard 
was  now  generally  treated  as  a usurper.  And  the 
judges,  on  being  consulted,  asserted  the  broad  and 
statesmanlike  maxim  that  “ the  crown  takes  away 
all  defects  and  stops  in  blood,  and  that  from 
the  time  the  king  assumed  royal  authority,  the 
fountain  was  cleared  and  all  attainder  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood  discharged.”  The  day  before 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  was  fixed  as  the  date  of 
this  assumption,  a course  which,  while  it  branded 
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with  treason  those  who  had  actually  fought 
against  the  king,  left  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
free  from  the  dangerous  imputation  of  rebellion. 

The  new  sovereign,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  addressed  both 
houses,  and,  as  Henry  lY.  had  done,  claimed  the 
throne  in  terms  which  glanced  at  once  at  here- 
ditary right  and  conquest.  Again,  like  Henry  lY., 
he  diminished  the  alarm  which  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  allusion  to  his  right  by  conquest 
by  declaring  that  all  his  subjects  should  hold  and 
enjoy  their  property,  except  those  who  offended 
(“  had  offended  ” w as  probably  meant)  his  Eoyal 
Majesty,  who  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present 
Parliament. 

The  Parliament  then  declared  and  enacted  in  Parliament 
terms  of  prudent  ambiguity  that  the  inheritance  crow^ on^ 
of  the  crown  should  vest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  Henry  and 
king  and  the  heirs  of  his  body.  Shortly  after 
this  the  commons  humbly  prayed  the  king  that,  Petitions 
in  consideration  of  this  declaration,  he  would  be 
pleased  to  take  the  Lady  Elizabeth  for  his  w^ife, 
and  the  Peers,  rising  and  bending  towards  the 
throne,  intimated  their  concurrence  in  the  peti- 
tion. The  marriage  was  soon  after  celebrated,  to 
the  unbounded  joy  of  the  nation,  who  saw  in  the 
auspicious  union  the  prospect  of  a close  of  the 
long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  rival  roses. 

‘‘  By  reason  of  which  marriage,”  says  Grafton,  Grafton. 
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peace  was  thought  to  have  descended  from 
Heaven  into  England,  considering  that  the  lines  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  being  both  noble  families, 
equivalent  in  riches,  favour,  and  honour,  were 
now  brought  into  one  knot  and  conjoined  together, 
of  whose  bodies  one  heir  might  succeed,  which 
after  their  time  should  peaceably  rule  and  enjoy 
the  whole  monarchy  and  realm  of  England.” 

The  nation’s  hopes  were  largely  fulfilled.  All 
Henry’s  successors  on  the  throne  of  England 
have  'descended  from  Henry  of  Lancaster  and 
Elizabeth  of  York. 

A subsidiary  but  most  important  advantage 
arising  from  Henry’s  accession  was  the  impulse 
of  loyalty  to  the  crown  which  it  gave  to  the 
Welsh.  The  pride  of  a high-spirited  and  sus- 
ceptible race  was  soothed  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  countryman,  Henry  Tudor,  on  the  throne. 
And  the  king’s  choice,  dictated  by  the  mingled 
romance  and  prudence  of  his  character,  of  the 
magic  name  of  Arthur  for  his  first-born  appealed 
to  all  the  traditional  sentiments  of  a race  to 
which  such  feelings  were  so  dear. 

“No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail, 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia’s  issue,  hail.” 

But  the  throne  of  England  had  now  so  often 
become  the  prize  of  successful  ambition  that  the 
new  king’s  reign  could  not  fail  to  be  disturbed  by 
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rebellions,  notwithstanding  the  late  happy  settle- 
ment of  the  crown.  In  the  first  of  these  revolts, 
the  rebels  put  forward  an  impostor,  Lambert  Lambert 
Simnel,  who  personated  first  Richard,  the  young  f^Earf  of 
Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick. 
The  latter,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  bad  been  secretly  conveyed  by  Henry’s 
orders  from  a prison  at  Sheriff  Hutton  to  a prison 
in  the  Tower.  Warwick,  unhappily  for  himself,  Warwick’s 
possessed  a title  to  the  throne  peculiarly  danger- 
ous  to  a king  who  claimed  the  crown  as  heir  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  inasmuch  as  during 
Henry  YI.’s  brief  restoration  under  the  king- 
maker, Clarence  and  his  heirs  male  had  been  de- 
clared by  Parliament  next  successors  to  the  crown 
after  Henry  YI.  and  his  male  issue.  Again,  if 
Bishop  Stillington’s  tale  was  true,  Warwick  was 
also  heir  of  the  House  of  York.  Lambert  was 
joined  by  John,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  could  not 
forget  that  Richard  III.  had  designated  him  as  his 
presumptive  heir.  And  the  rebellion  was  counte- 
nanced by  Edward  lY.’s  only  surviving  sister  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  dowager  of  Burgundy.  But  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  fought  on  the  6th  of  J une  1487,  Battle  of 
' the  rebels  were  defeated,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was 
slain,  and  Lambert  Simnel  taken  prisoner.  The  June  6. 
king  contemptuously  pardoned  the  pretender, 
made  him  first  a scullion  in  his  kitchen,  and 
afterwards  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  falconer. 
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The  production  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  in  a 
procession  from  the  Tower  fully  exposed  the 
imposition  of  Simnel.  The  injured  prince,  having 
served  the  king’s  turn,  was  reconsigned  to  his 
almost  lifelong  captivity. 

Edmund  de  Soon  after  these  events  the  Earl  of  Lincoln’s 
la  Pole.  brother,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

fled  from  England,  returned,  and  then  fled  again, 
accompanied  this  time  by  his  younger  brother 
Richard  de  Eichard,  to  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  under  whose 
la  Pole.  protection  they  plotted  against  Henry.  The 
king,  acting  upon  the  information  of  his  spies, 
committed  to  the  Tower  another  brother,  Wil- 
wniiam  de  liam  de  la  Pole  and  the  Earl  of  Devon’s  eldest 
William  son  William,  Lord  Courtenay.  The  latter  had 
Courtenay  Princess  Catharine,  a younger  sister 

of  the  queen,  but  singularly  enough  mixed  him- 
self up  with  the  intrigues  of  the  De  la  Poles 
which  were  directed  against  all  the  descendants 
of  Edward  IV.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Arch- 
Archduke-  duke-King  Philip’s  involuntary  visit  to  England 
EaS^of  1506,  Henry  exacted  from  him  the  surrender 
Suffolk’s  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  committed  him  to  the 
tk)n?A.'D.  • Tower.  The  Earl  had  already  been  attainted. 
1506.  ^ far  more  dangerous  attempt  upon  the  crown 

Perkin  was  made  in  1492  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  at 

SYdoi  represented  himself,  as  Simnel  had  done,  as 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  afterwards  assumed 
the  character  of  Eichard,  the  young  Duke  of 
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York.  He  in  turn  was  aided  by  the  Duchess  Counte- 
dowager  of  Burgundy.  M™  garef 

It  may  seem  at  first  strange  that  she  should  of  Bur- 
have  countenanced  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
crown  of  a sovereign  whose  wife,  the  heiress  of  her  possible 

p , IT  motive. 

family,  was  at  least  queen  consort ; but  1 presume 
that  Margaret  disregarded  this  in  her  animosity 
to  the  Lancastrian  line  and  in  her  indignation  at 
the  depression  of  the  Yorkist  party,  and  at  the 
imprisonment  of  her  nephew  Warwick,  whose 
father,  Clarence,  had  been  her  favourite  brother. 

And  Elizabeth  of  York  was  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  whose  elevation  to  the 
throne  had  outraged  the  pride  of  Edward  IV.  s 
family.  Beside  this  Elizabeth  Woodville  had 
put  forward  her  brother  Antony  as  a pretender  to 
the  hand  of  Margaret’s  step-daughter,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  in  rivalry  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

These  things  and  Clarence’s  execution  had 
doubtless  embittered  Margaret  against  Elizabeth 
Woodville  and  her  children.  Perhaps  Margaret’s 
resentment  extended  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
himself  on  account  of  Clarence’s  death.  Or  if 
Perkin  Warbeck  was,  as  has  been  supposed,  a 
natural  son  of  Edward,  she  may  have  felt  that  in 
supporting  Perkin  she  was  at  once  gratifying  her 
hatred  of  Henry  VII.,  and  elevating  to  the  throne 
a scion,  though  illegitimate,  of  her  branch  of  the 
royal  family.  I have  dwelt  upon  the  possibility 
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of  Margaret  having  been  actuated  by  such  motives 
because  her  countenance  of  Warbeck  is  the  main 
argument  adduced  in  favour  of  his  claim.  Eor 
I do  not  profess  to  doubt  but  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor. It  is  remarkable  that  Margaret,  although 
she  had  kept  him  ‘‘  in  petto  ” for  some  time.before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  his  supposed 
mother,  did  not  produce  him  until  after  the  queen 
dowager’s  death. 

However,  as  he  certainly  left  no  issue,  the  ques- 
tion so  far  as  it  affected  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  closed,  when  after  a series  of  romantic 
adventures,  in  which  Warbeck  displayed  every 
princely  accomplishment,  except  personal  courage, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  Henry,  and  eventually, 
after  renewed  provocation  of  his  fate,  executed  in 
1499.  His  last  intrigue  involved  an  illustrious 
victim,  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  exe- 
cution is  the  greatest  blot  on  Henry  Vli.’s  fame. 
If  the  king  only  profited  by  the  opportunity 
which  the  imprudence  of  the  untaught  young 
prince  gave  him  to  secure  his  throne  against  so 
dangerous  a rival,  he  still  was  guilty  of  great 
cruelty  in  destroying  the  poor  youth  whose  life- 
long imprisonment  had  impaired  his  intellect  to  a 
point  which  rendered  him  scarcely  capable  of  the 
guilt  of  treason. 

But  if,  as  is  too  probable,  Henry  sacrificed  the 
young  earl’s  life  at  the  instigation  of  Ferdinand 
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of  Arragon  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition  and 
avarice  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Arthur  with 
Ferdinand’s  daughter  Katharine,  we  can  but  avert 
our  eyes  in  silent  indignation  from  a crime  so 
great  committed  by  a king  to  whom  England  owes 
so  much. 

Years  afterwards  Katharine  of  Arragon  imputed 
the  miserable  end  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  the 
VIII.  to  divine  vengeance  punishing  the  alliance  ' 
between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  which 
had  been  cemented  with  innocent  blood. 

On  the  28th  of  November  1499  perished  on 
the  scaffold  the  last  descendant  in  the  unbroken 
male  line  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  the  most 
kingly  of  royal  races. 

But  some  years  before  this,  in  1485,  the  attempt  Execution 
of  Perkin  Warbeck  had  caused  another  execution, 
remarkable  for  the  ground  on  which  it  was  justi-  Stanley, 
fied,  that  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  was  brother 
to  the  king’s  stepfather,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
had  placed  the  crown  on  Henry’s  head  at  Bosworth 
field.  Soon  after  Warbeck  had  been  acknow-  Ground 
ledged  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  double- 
dyed  traitor  Clifford  accused  Stanley  of  .having 
said  in  confidence  to  the  informer  that  if  he  were 
sure  the  young  man  in  Flanders  was  really  son  to 
King  Edward  he  would  never  bear  arms  against 
him. 

The  charge  appears  to  have  been  true  on  Sir 
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William’s  own  confession,  and  on  it  he  was 
executed.  It  is  clear  that  the  declaration  struck 
directly  at  the  root  of  the  king’s  title  to  the 
throne  which  did  not  admit  a superior  title  in 
the  House  of  York.  Hot  long  after  the  execution 
of  Warbeck  and  Warwick  the  king  gave  a serious 
proof  that  he  relied  solely  on  his  title  as  heir  of 
the  Lancastrian  line,  and  was  prepared  on  the 
strength  of  it  to  expose  the  nation  once  more  to 
the  miseries  of  a disputed  succession. 

In  the  year  1503  the  king  lost  his  wife,  that 
gentle  and  virtuous  Elizabeth  of  York  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much.  Their  first-born  son,  Arthur, 
first  husband  of  Katharine  of  Arragon,  had  pre- 
ceded his  mother  to  the  grave. 

The  only  surviving  children  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  were  an  only  son,  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  VIII.,  Margaret,  then  married  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  who,  after  her  father’s 
death,  married  first  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 
secondly,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufiblk.  The 
king  had  long  ago  armed  himself  with  a papal 
bull,  which  provided  that’  if  Elizabeth  should  die 
without  issue,  the  succession  should  be  continued 
in  Henry’s  progeny  by  another  wife,  and  he  now 
entertained  himself  with  matrimonial  projects, 
regardless  of  the  danger  that  if  he  should  have  a 
son  by  a second  marriage,  and  the  issue  of  his 
son  Henry  should  fail,  the  conflict  between  the 
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rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  might 
renewed  in  the  persons  of  his  own  descendants. 

Happily  the  king’s  matrimonial  overtures  did  not  Death  of 
take  effect,  and  he  died  a widower  on  the  22nd  of  ’ 

April  1509.  April  22.’ 

I must  not  leave  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Act  11, 
without  noticing  the  important  Act  passed  in  the  ky^gs 
eleventh  year  of  it,  which  protected  persons  serving  in  fact  and 
the  king  for  the  time  being  from  attainder  of^/ght/^ 
high  treason,  and  from  forfeiture  or  other  punish- 
ment. The  alternating  successes  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster  had  necessarily  introduced 
a distinction  between  the  king  of  right  and  the 
king  in  fact.  Although  Edward  lY.  had  branded 
each  of  his  three  Lancastrian  predecessors  with 
the  name  of  usurper,  he  was  obliged  to  recognise 
and  confirm  the  greater  part  of  their  acts.  And 
Henry  YII.  had  in  turn  dealt  in  like  manner 
with  the  acts  of  Eichard  HI.,  although  he  styled 
Eichard  a usurper;  and  had  treated  his  father- 
in-law,  Edward  lY.,  as  a lawful  king.  And  now 
by  this  statute  obedience  to  the  king  in  fact  was 
protected.  It  is  not  probable  that  if  Henry  him- 
self had  been  dethroned  by  the  Yorkist  party 
the  Act  would  have  availed  his  adherents;  but 
it  became  very  important  in  later  days,  when 
James  II.,  heir  of  Henry  YII.  himself,  was 
deprived  of  the  crown. 

H 2 
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Henry  YIII.  ascended  the  throne  in  1509.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  with  the  accession 
of  a prince  who  united  the  titles  of  York  and 
Lancaster  the  doubts  as  to  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  which  had  so  long  hung  as  a cloud  over 
the  nation,  would  have  been  finally  dissipated. 
In  fact,  however,  during  the  greater  part  of  nearly 
a century  afterwards  the  succession  was  involved 
in  controversy.  And  this  meant  that  England 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger,  and  more 
than  once  suffered  the  misery  of  civil  strife.  The 
preamble  to  the  first  of  the  Acts  of  Succession  to 
the  Crown,  passed  in  Henry’s  reign,  expresses  in 
forcible  terms  the  dangers  of  a disputed  succession. 
In  it  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the 
commons  beseech  the  king  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion : “ Calling  to  our  remembrance  the  great 
‘‘  divisions  which,  in  times  past,  have  been  in  this 
“ realm  by  reason  of  several  titles  pretended  to  the 
“ imperial  crown  of  the  same,  which  sometimes, 
“ and  for  the  most  part,  ensued  by  occasion  of 
“ ambiguity  and  doubt,  then  not  so  perfectly  de- 
“ dared,  but  that  men  might,  upon  froward  intents, 
“ expound  them  to  every  man’s  sinister  appetite 
and  affection,  after  their  sense,  contrary  to  the 
right  legality  of  the  succession  and  posterity  of 
“ the  lawful  kings  and  emperors  of  this  realm, 
“ whereof  hath  ensued  great  effusion  and  destruc- 
“ tion  of  man’s  blood,  as  well  of  a great  number  of 
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“ nobles  as  of  other  the  subjects,  and  especially 
inheritors  in  the  same.” 

The  language  of  the  Act  does  not  overstate  the  Point  of 
gravity  of  the  case.  We,  however,  loohing  hack 
upon  the  history  of  England,  are  so  accustomed  and  of 
to  contemplate  the  order  of  succession  which 
actually  occurred  that  we  are  in  danger  of  over- 
looking the  doubts  in  which  the  question  was 
continually  involved.  It  is  only  by  fixing  our 
attention  on  the  state  of  the  royal  family  at 
critical  periods  that  we  can  understand  what  real 
grounds  for  anxiety  about  the  succession  our 
forefathers,  looking  forward,  had. 

The  path  of  history,  over  which  I must  now  Contro- 
pass,  is  strewn  with  embers  under  which  still 
smoulder  controversial  fires.  But  here  I am  not  of  the 
called  upon,  and  do  not  desire  to  fan  them  into  a eSered^oDT 
blaze.  The  debated  questions  of  the  reigns  of  ^ . 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  children  can  only  be  handled  the  present 
properly  at  greater  length  than  is  consistent  with 
the  present  subject.  If,  from  time  to  time,  I 
express  the  opinion  at  which  I myself  have 
arrived,  I do  so  only  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
which  would  arise  from  the  endeavour  to  express 
briefly  alternative  hypotheses,  and  with  a full 
consciousness  of  the  respect  due  to  opinions 
contrary  to  my  own. 

The  first  crisis  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  occurred  viii.’s 
in  1513,  when  the  king,  being  at  war  with  France 
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and  Scotland,  was  about  to  invade  the  former 
kingdom.  Two  months  after  his  accession,  the 
king  had  married  his  brother  Arthur’s  widow, 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  She  had  hitherto  born 
him  one  child  only,  a son,  named  Henry,  who  had 
died  before  he  was  two  months  old.  Henry’s 
elder  sister,  Margaret,  had  married  in  1502 
James  lY.  of  Scotland,  and  had  now  only  one 
child  living,  afterwards  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
born  on  the  11th  of  April  1512.  Henry’s  other 
sister,  Mary,  was  a girl  of  about  14.  Henry,  his 
two  sisters,  and  the  infant  prince,  James,  were  the 
only  descendants  then  living  of  Henry  YII.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York.  If  the  king  were  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  succession,  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  designate  as  his  heir  either 
Margaret,  the  wife,  or  James,  the  son,  of  his  foe 
of  Scotland.  The  sex  and  age  of  the  king’s  sister 
Mary  seemed  to  render  her  incapable  to  fill  his 
throne.  He  would,  therefore,  if  he  should  resolve 
to  appoint  a presumptive  heir,  be  obliged  to 
determine  whether  he  would  select  a successor 
from  his  father’s  or  mother’s  house.  On  the 
father’s  side  the  king’s  nearest,  though  distant, 
relations  of  the  blood  royal  were  the  descendants 
of  the  daughters  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
next  brother  of  Duke  John,  father  of  Margaret  of 
Eichmond.  Of  these  descendants  Edward,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  son  of  the  Duke  Henry  who  was 
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executed  by  Richard  III.,  was  by  far  the  most- 
important.  He  was,  however,  descended  from  a 
yountrer  daughter  of  Duke  Edmund,  and  numerous 
descendants  of  elder  daughters  existed. 

Turning  to  the  king’s  relations  oh  the  mother’s  The  king’s 
side,  we  find  that  three  only  of  Edward  IV. ’s 
younger  daughters  had  married.  The  eldest  of  Edward 
these,  Cecily,  had  become  wife,  first  of  Viscount  younger 
Welles,  and  secondly  of  Thomas  Kyme.  She 
died  towards  the  close  of  Henry  VII.’s  reign 
without  surviving  issue  by  her  first  husband,  or, 
as  I assume,  by  her  second  either,  for  I treat  a 
suggestion  that  there  was  such  as  disproved  by 
the  silence  of  contemporaries.  Ann,  the  next  Ann. 
sister,  had  married  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  was 
also  dead  without  having  left  issue.  Catharine,  Catharine, 
the  youngest,  had  married  W^illiam  Courtenay, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  had  by  him 
two  children,  Henry  and  Catharine,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  young  and  unmarried.  William 
Courtenay  had  been  attainted  in  Henry  VII.’s 
reign  for  dealings  with  the  De  la  Poles,  but  his 
life  had  been  spared,  and  in  1511  Henry  VIII.. 
had  taken  steps  towards  his  restoration,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  had  only  been  prevented  by 
Courtenay’s  death.  However,  towards  the  close  Henry 
of  1512  his  son  Henry  was  restored  in  blood  and 
invested  with  the  Earldom  of  Devon.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  on  the  mother’s  side  Henry 
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Courtenay  was  the  king’s  next  heir  after  the 
king’s  sisters  and  nephew. 

But  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  question 
of  the  succession  as  it  then  existed,  we  must 
Descend-  Consider  the  descendants  of  the  three  younger 
ants  of  children  of  Eichard,  Duke  of  York,  of  whom 

younger  ' ^ ^ ^ 

children  of  there  was  now  issue.  These  three  were  Clarence, 
Duke  ol"’  Anne  and  Elizabeth. 

York.  ^ Clarence’s  descendants  were  Margaret  Pole  and 
Clarences.  young  family.  If  Bishop  Stillington’s  story 

was  true  and  Edward  lY.’s  children  were  illegiti- 
mate, Margaret  Pole  was  heiress  of  the  house  of 
York.  Later  on,  trouble  was  to  arise  from  this 
source ; but  at  present  nothing  was  heard  of  any 
such  claim.  Margaret  fully  acquiesced  in  the 
existing  settlement  of  the  throne,  and  in  1513 
was,  on  her  petition,  restored  to  the  Salisbury 
title  and  estates  but  not  to  those  of  Warwick. 
Anne’s.  Auno  Plantagenet  was  the  eldest  of  the  children 
of  Eichard  of  York.  She  had  married,  first, 
Henry  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards 
Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and  dying  in  Edward  IV. ’s 
reign  had  left  by  her  second  husband  an  only 
child  Anne,  married  to  Sir  George  Manners, 
Lord  Eoos.  Anne  St.  Leger  had  a numerous 
issue  by  Lord  Eoos.  Their  eldest  son  Thomas 
was  in  1525  created  Earl  of  Eutland,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  present  Eutland  family.  But  the 
loyal  house  of  Manners  never  disturbed  their 
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king  and  country  by  misplaced  ambition. 
different  was  the  career  of  the  children  of 
Elizabeth  Plantagenet.  I have  already  mentioned 
some  particulars  concerning  her  and  her  family.  John  de  la 
She  married  John  De  la  Poole,  Duke  of  Suffolk 
and  their  eldest  son  John,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  had 
been  designated  by  Eichard  III.  as  his  heir,  and 
had  fallen  in  rebellion  against  Henry  YIl.  at  the  Edmund  de 
battle  of  Stoke.  His  next  brother  Edmund 
some  time  after  had  lied  the  realm  for  the  second 
time,  had  been  attainted,  was  afterwards  delivered 
up  to  Henry  YII.  by  Archduke  Philip,  and  now 
lay  in  the  ,,^Tower.  Philip,  when  he  delivered 
Edmund  up  to  Henry  YII.,  had  stipulated  that 
his  life  should  be  spared.  But  it  is  said  that 
Henry  YII.  treated  his  promise  as  personal  to 
Philip,  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  after.  Philip’s 
death,  urged  his  son  not  to  spare  so  dangerous  a 
conspirator.  In  1513  Edmund’s  younger  brother,  Richard  de 
Eichard  de  la  Pole,  was  figuring  at  the  Court  of 
France  as  a pretender  to  the  English  throne.  Execution 
And  in  April  1513  Henry  YIII.  caused  Edmund  je  laMef 
to  be  beheaded  on  his  old  attainder.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Edmund  was  detected  in  correspon- 
dence with  his  brother  Eichard,  or  in  any  other 
fresh  treasonable  act ; and  if  not,  his  death  is  a 
greater  blot  upon  Henry’s  memory  than  other 
executions  with  which  he  has  been  more  re- 
proached. We  may  end  here  the  story  of  the  De 
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la  Pole  family.  Eichard  remained  abroad,  a tool 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  Scotland,  used  against 
England  in  time  of  war  and  thrown  aside  in 
peace.  In  1525  be  accompanied  Francis  I.  to 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  the  field  after  the  battle  was 
hopelessly  lost.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  De  la  Poles  as  pretenders  to  the  crown. 

To  return  to  the  king’s  designation  or  supposed 
designation  of  a successor  to  the  throne.  It 
was  certainly  believed  in  Scotland,  and  I think 
correctly,  that  he  had  in  some  way  indicated 
Henry  Courtenay  as  his  presumptive  heir.  If  so, 
it  was  a fatal  honour  for  him  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  Such  a distinction  was  never  for- 
gotten by  either  the  recipient  or  the  giver. 

It  is  to  this  period  too  that  we  must  refer  the 
act  or  imputed  act  which  was  the  first  of  those  for 
which  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards 
lost  his  life.  His  impeachment,  conviction,  and 
execution,  indeed,  did  not  occur  until  1521,  nor 
his  parliamentary  attainder  until  1523.  But  his 
attainder  was  made  to  date  back  to  the  24th  of 
April  1513,  about  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole.  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  ever  suggested  that  there  was  any  com- 
plicity between  the  duke  and  the  earl.  Indeed 
their  pretensions  to  the  throne,  if  they  had  made 
any,  would  have  been  antagonistic.  It  is  perhaps 
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convenient  to  dispose  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s cause  at  this  period  to  which  the  first  act 
of  treason  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  was 
referred.  The  bill  of  his  indictment  seems  to  me 
to  bear  internal  evidence  of  truth.  It  assigned 
‘his  first  imputed  act  of  treason  to  the  lOth  of 
March  1510,  in  the  second  year  of  the  king’s 
reign.  This  was  not  treated  as  having  been 
proved.  But  he  was  found  guilty  of  having,  on 
the  24th  of  April  1512,  despatched  one  of  his 
chaplains,  John  de  la  Court,  to  Nicholas  Hopkins, 
a monk  of  the  priory  of  Hendon  in  Somerset- 
shire who  pretended  to  a gift  of  prophecy,  in 
order  to  learn  whether  his  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown  would  be  realised.  The  monk 
prophesied  that  they  would  be.  This  proceeding 
of  the  duke’s  was  treated  as  treason,  and  if  it 
took  place  certainly  came  perilously  near  it. 
The  king  was  then  childless  and  about  to  embark 
for  France.  The  indictment  alleges  repeated 
communications  of  the  duke  with  Hopkins,  both 
personally  and  by  his  agents  between  this  time 
and  that  of  his  arrest,  and  that  in  all  these  the 
monk  fed  the  duke’s  mind  with  the  same  flattering 
predictions.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Henry  YIII.’s  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  was 
not  born  until  February  1516.  Before  her  birth 
the  monk  was  said  to  have  prophesied  that  the 
king  would  have  no  male  issue.  ‘‘  But  herein,” 
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says  the  chronicler  Holinshead,  ‘‘  the  monk  lied.” 
The  insinuation  of  the  indictment,  of  course,  was 
that  the  duke  would  have  asserted  his  own 
title  against  that  of  the  king’s  issue  in  the 
female  line.  Buckingham  was  also  declared 
to  have  said  to  Kalph  Nevile,  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, on  the  20th  of  February  1515,  before 
Mary’s  birth,  that  if  aught  but  good  came  to 
the  king,  he  should  be  next  in  blood  to  succeed 
to  the  crown,  and  to  have  made  similar  declar- 
ations to  his  son-in-law,  George  Nevile,  Lord 
Abergavenny.  He  was  further  accused  of  aim- 
ing at  the  king’s  throne  in  the  king’s  own  life.  I 
incline  to  believe  the  truth  to  be  that  the  duke 
intended  to  strike  for  the  throne  in  the  event  of 
the  king’s  death  without  leaving  issue,  or  perhaps 
even  without  leaving  male  issue,  but  that  he  never 
^purposed  to  seize  the  throne  in  Henry’s  lifetime. 
But  even  the  milder  design  was  dangerously  akin 
to  treason.  One  of  the  counts  against  him  has 
too  important  a bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  the  crown  to  be 
omitted.  It  runs  thus : — “ And  furthermore,  the 
“ said  duke,  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  king’s 
“ subjects  from  their  dutiful  obeisance  towards  the 
‘‘  said  king  and  his  heirs,  on  the  20th  day  of  Sep- 
“ tember,  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  being  then  at 
‘‘  London,  reported  unto  the  said  Kobert  Gilbert  ” 
[Perke,  one  of  bis  chaplains,  and  his  chancellor. 
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and  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him],  “ that  he 
‘‘had  a certain  writing,  sealed  with  the  king’s 
“great  seal,  comprehending  a certain  Act  of 
“ Parliament,  in  the  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
“ Duke  of  Somerset,  one  of  the  king’s  progenitors, 
“ was  made  legitimate,  and  further  that  the  said 
“ duke  meant  to  have  delivered  the  same  writing 
“ unto  King  Henry  VII.,  but  (said  he)  I would  not 
“ that  I had  so  done  for  ten  thousand  pounds.” 

It  seems  probable  that  the  patent  of  legitima- 
tion granted  by  Henry  IV.,  in  which  the  royal 
dignity  was  excepted,  was  the  only  one  then  gener- 
ally known  when  we  find  that  afterwards  so  pro- 
found a lawyer  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  knew  of  none 
other,  and  accordingly  rested  the  hereditary  title  of 
the  reigning  family  on  their  descent  from  Lionel  of 
Clarence.  Assuming  the  duke  to  have  possessed 
and  kept  secret  from  the  king  such  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  Act  (the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  clearly 
a mistake  for  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  eldest  son 
of  John  of  Gaunt’s  legitimated  family)  we  can 
only  conjecture  whether  it  contained  the  inter- 
lineation “ excepta  dignitate  regali  ” or  not.  I 
venture  to  guess  that  it  was  one  made  in  Kichard 
IP’s  reign,  and  did  not  contain  the  interpolation, 
and  that  the  duke,  in  concealing  it  from  the  king, 
did  not  intend  to  prejudice  the  king’s  Lancastrian 
title,  but  to  keep  the  exemplification  in  reserve, 
in  order  that,  at  some  convenient  time,  it  might 
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be  produced  in  support  of  tbe  duke’s  claim  to  be 
the  most  suitable  successor  of  the  Lancastrian 
line,  and  in  the  meantime  to  conceal  the  duke’s 
pretensions  from  the  reigning  family.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  duke’s  father  had  ad- 
mitted that  Margaret  of  Eichmond,  as  heiress  of 
John  of  Gaunt’s  legitimated  family,  stood  nearer 
to  the  throne  than  he  himself,  as  heir  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the 
tradition  in  the  Buckingham  family  was  that  the 
Beauforts  had  been  legitimated  for  all  purposes. 
Such  was  the  indictment  against  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Of  course  the  terms  of  an  indict- 
ment, however  plausible,  cannot  be  treated  as 
evidence  against  the  accused.  But  the  duke  was 
tried  by  seventeen  of  his  peers,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as  High  Steward. 
The  Steward  told  the  prisoner  that  the  king 
desired  him  to  have  not  only  law  but  favour.  At 
Buckingham’s  request,  the  witnesses  against  him 
were  confronted  with  him.  They  were,  beside 
Knevet,  his  cousin  and  discharged  surveyor,  the 
duke’s  own  two  chaplains  [Eobert]  Gilbert 
Perke  and  De  la  Court,  and  Nicholas  Hopkins, 
the  wretched  monk  who  had  deluded  him.  The 
duke’s  peers  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason. 
The  High  Steward,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  had  married 
Buckingham’s  daughter,  wept  as  he  pronounced 
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on  the  late  Duke  of  Backingham  now,  “poor 
Edward  ” Stafford  (not  “ Bohun,”  pace  the  chron- 
iclers and  Shakespeare)  the  awful  doom  which  the 
law  then  awarded  to  traitors.  The  sentence  was  Executed, 
of  course  commuted  to  simple  beheading,  which  ynL^^.D. 
took  place  on  the  17th  of  Ma)^  1521.  i52i, 

I have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  the  trial  of  the  ^ 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  I believe  to  have 
been  morally  if  not  technically  a traitor,  because 
it  was  the  first  trial  for  pretension  to  the  crown 
which  occurred  in  Henry  YIII.’s  reign,  and 
because  modern  sentimentality,  engendered  by 
the  security  which  the  vigorous  action  of  our 
forefathers  of  the  kings,  lords,  and  commons  of 
England  has  given  to  us  their  descendants,  loves 
to  indulge  itself  by  investing  every  self-seeking 
traitor  who  in  Henry  VlII.’s  days  was  ready  to 
plunge  England  into  civil  war  for  his  selfish  aims 
on  the  crown,  with  the  respect  due  to  such 
“ traitors”  as  More  and  Fisher.  I avow  my  own 
conviction  that,  injHenry  VIII.’s  reign,  the  doubts 
as  to  the  rights  of  succession  to  the  throne  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II. 
had  produced  in  the  minds  of  almost  every  great 
peer  who  shared  the  royal  blood  the  notion  that 
the  crown  was  a thing  to  be  dashed  at  on  any  fa- 
vourable occasion  by  any  eminent  member  of  the 
royal  family.  Such  pretenders,  however,  reckoned 
without  the  English  nation,  which  in  Henry  VIII.’s 
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reign  had  no  notion  of  permitting  their  splen- 
did imperial  crown  to  be  the  prize  of  ambition, 
and  was  bent  on  upholding,  if  possible,  the  happy 
union  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Two  remarkable  documents  illustrate  the  specu- 
lations on  the  succession  which  prevailed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  YII.  and  of  his  son.  A letter 
written  to  the  former  contains  a report  by  Sir  Hugh 
Conway  to  Flamank  (the  writer),  touching  the 
subject : “ It  is  not  long  since  his  highness  was  sick, 
and  lay  then  in  his  manor  of  Wanstead.  It  hap- 
pened the  same  time  me  (Conway)  to  be  among 
many  great  personages,  the  which  fell  in  communi- 
cation of  the  king’s  grace,  and  of  the  world  that 
should  be  after  him  if  his  grace  happened  to 
depart.  Then  he  (Conway)  said  that  some  of  them 
spake  of  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  saying  that  he 
was  a noble  man  and  would  be  a royal  ruler.  Other 
there  were  that,  spake  he  (Conway),  said  in  like- 
wise of  your  traitor  Edmund  de  la  Pole.  But  none 
of  them  he  said  that  spake  of  my  lord  prince"''  Mr. 
Gairdner,  who  has  published  the  letter  in  his 
memorials  of  Eichard  HI.  and  Henry  YII.,  inclines 
to  attribute  the  letter  to  1503,  and  the  king’s 
illness  to  the  December  of  1499,  the  month  after 
the  execution  of  Warwick.  Prince  Arthur  had 
attained  his  thirteenth  year  in  the  preceding 
September.  Again,  in  Henry  YIII.’s  reign, 
Guistiniani,  the  Yenetian  ambassador  to  England, 
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describes  the  position  of  the  English  dukes  in  his 
report  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  Yenice  on  the 
10th  of  October  1519.  Henry’s  daughter  Mary 
was  then  in  her  fourth  year.  ‘‘  That  there  were 
three  dukes.  First  of  all  there  jvas  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  who  had  a rental  of  about  30,000 
ducats,  and  was  extremely  popular,  and  it  is 
thought  that  were  the  hing  to  die  without  heirs  male 
he  might  easily  obtain  the  crown.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whose  rental  amounts  to  12,000  ducats, 
has  likewise  some  hopes  of  the  crown,  and  is  very 
intimate  with  the  Cardinal.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk 
has  a rental  of  12,000  ducats,  and  his  wife  is  the 
king’s  sister,  and  widow  of  the  late  King  Louis 
of  France.  He  also  has  great  hopes  of  the  crown 
in  right  of  his  wife.” 

The  agitation  about  the  succession  passed  away  Second 
for  a time,  and  was  not  renewed  until  1527,  when 
tlie  validity  of  Henry’s  marriage  with  Katharine  succession, 
began  to  be  mooted.  I briefly  mention  the  inter- 
principal  events  touching  the  succession  which 

r r ^ o events  con- 

occurred  in  the  interval.  In  September  1513  cemingthe 
the  battle  of  Flodden  was  fought,  and  James  IV.  BaTtle^oT 
of  Scotland  lost  his  life.  His  widow,  Margaret 
Tudor,  became  Kegent  of  Scotland,  and  a truce  September, 
between  that  country  and  England  was  effected.  Marriage  of 
Peace  between  France  and  England  was  cemented  and  Mary* 
by  the  marriage,  on  the  9th  of  October  1514,  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Mary  Tudor.  Louis  died  on  the  October  9. 

I 
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1st  of  January  following,  and  Mary  married 
Louis,  A.D.  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  almost  im- 
JanuLy  1 afterwards.  Meanwhile,  in  April  1514, 

Marriage  Queen  Margaret  had  been  delivered  of  a pos- 
andthe^  thumous  son,  Alexander,  who  died  next  year. 
Duke  of  In  August  1514  she  married  Archibald  Douglas, 
Queen  ’ Eai'l  of  Augus,  and  soon  after,  flying  into  England 
Margaret  Scotland,  was  confined  at  Har battle  Castle 

has  a pos- 

thumous  of  a daughter,  Margaret  Douglas,  whose  birth 
1514^^  on  English  soil  proved  afterwards  an  important 
element  in  the  question  of  the  succession.  In 
EarVo?^^^  November  1514  Queen  Katharine  bore  a son. 


A 0^^514  after,  and  in  February  1516  a 

August.  ’ daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Mary,  her  only  child 
daughter  Survived  infancy. 

to  him  in  England.  Queen  Katharine  bears  a short-lived  son,  a.d.  1514,  No- 
vember. And  Mary,  A.D.  1516,  February. 

Mary 

Tudor’s  Mary  Tudor  bore  three  children  to  the  Duke  of 
Heniy  born  ^^^olk,  Henry,  on  the  11th  of  March  1516, 
A.D.  ike,  Frances,  on  the  16th  of  July  1517,  and  Eleanor, 
Frances,  the  date  of  whose  birth  does  not  seem  to  be 


1517^  ^ exactly  known,  but  may  probably  be  placed  in 
.Tuiy’ie.  1518  or  1519.  On  the  18th  of  June  1519  was 
SriTpo-  Henry,  the  king’s  only  illegitimate  son.  1 

babiy  in  have  already  alluded  to  the  conviction  and  execu- 
1519.°^  tion  in  1521,  and  parliamentary  attainder  in  1523, 
He^ry^^  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to  the  death  in 
viii.^s  1525  of  Kichard  de  la  Pole.  I think  the  king 

natural  son, 

Henry,  A.D,  1519,  June  18.  Buckingham’s  conviction  and  attainder,  A.D.  1521 
and  1525.  Death  of  Richard  de  la  Pole,  a.d.  1525. 
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certainly  believed  the  charges  brought  against 
Buckingham,  and  such  a belief  would  shake  his 
confidence  that  the  crown  could  be  transmitted  New 
peaceably  to  his  young  daughter  Mary,  and  would  Richmond^ 
increase  his  desire  for  male  issue.  On  the  18th  of 

-r  -I 1 1 • j 1 T-r  and  Exeter, 

June  1d2o  the  kings  natural  son  Henry  was  a.d.  1525, 

created  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Henry  Brandon  (son 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Suffolk)  Earl  of  Edward 
Lincoln,  and  Henry  Courtenay  (then  Earl 
Devon)  Marquis  of  Exeter.  About  1526  the  f 

^ **■  1 riiic6ss 

marquis’s  only  child,  Edward,  was  born,  and  in  Catharine, 
November  1525  the  marquis’s  mother,  the 
Princess  Catharine,  died.  Queen 

In  December  1527  Queen  Margaret  laid  before  diTofc^' 
the  Scottish  Parliament  the  sentence  of  her  divorce 
from  the  Earl  of  Angus  which  she  had  obtained  about” 
from  the  Court  of  Borne.  This  sentence,  notwith- 
standing  that  it  affected  to  declare  the  legitimacy  Marries 
of  her  and  the  earl’s  daughter,  Margaret  Douglas,  stT^. 
could  not  but  gravely  affect  it.  In  1528  Queen 
Margaret  declared  her  marriage  with  Henry  Stuart,  issue  by 
afterwards  created  Lord  Methven  by  James  V. 

I may  here  mention  that  I assume  Margaret  Tudor  crisis 
not  to  have  left  any  issue  by  Lord  Methven. 

We  now  approach  the  second  crisis  in  the  succession. 

■L . PI  • ^ alidity  of 

history  ot  the  succession  to  the  crown  which  marriage 
occurred  in  Henry’s  reign.  In  1527,  eighteen 
years  after  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother’s  Katharine 
widow,  the  validity  of  the  union  came  into  question.  1527^’ 

I 2 
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In  May  1533  Archbishop  Cranmer  judicially 
declared  its  nullity.  But  some  months  before,  the 
king  had  anticipated  the  primate’s  sentence  by  a 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  1 533  was  born  the  only  fruit  of  their 
union  who  survived  infancy,  a daughter,  afterwards 
the  great  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  June  of  the  same 
year  Henry’s  favourite  sister,  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  was,  happily  for  her,  removed  by  death 
from  a scene  in  which  she  would  have  been 
painfully  divided  in  her  affections  for  Henry  and 
for  Katharine.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth 
was  passed  the  first  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  regulated  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown. 

By  this  Act  the  marriage  between  the  king  and 
Katharine;  of  Arragon  was  declared  void;  that 
between  the  king  and  Anne  Boleyn  approved  and 
ratified,  and  the  issue  of  the  latter  marriage 
declared  lawful  and  inheritable  to  the  crown 
according  to  the  course  of  inheritance  and  the 
laws  of  the  realm.  The  course  of  inheritance  is 
then  declared,  and  the  crown  formally  entailed. 

1.  On  the  sons  of  Henry  and  Anne  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies  severally  according  to 
seniority. 

2.  Eor  default  on  such  issue,  on  Henry’s  lawful 
sons  by  any  subsequent  wife  similarly. 

3.  Failing  sons  and  their  issue,  on  the  Princess 
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Elizabeth  and  other  daughters  of  Henry  and 
Anne  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  severally 
according  to  seniority. 

4.  Ultimately  on  the  king’s  right  heirs. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  king  conferred 
on  the  presumptive  heiress  Elizabeth,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  on  her  sister  Mary,  the  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales. 

This  and  the  subsequent  similar  Acts  passed  Difference 
in  Henry  YIII.’s  reign  differed  materially  from  thiJand 
the  parliamentary  entails  passed  in  the  reigns  of  former  ^ 
the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  princes.  Each  of  the  crown, 
these  latter  entails  was,  on  the  triumph  of  the 
opposite  party,  liable  to  be  invalidated  on  the 
ground  that  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  had  been 
effected  was  himself  a usurper.  But  at  the  passing 
of  the  first  of  Henry  VIII.’s  Acts  of  Succession  the 
nation  universally  admitted  the  title  of  the  king, 

“ in  whose  royal  person,”  as  the  Act  declares,  at 
the  present  time  is  no  manner  of  doubt  or  question,” 
and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation  accepted  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 

And  the  competency  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Compe- 

Commons,  to  regulate  the  succession  was  gener- 

ally  admitted.  Sir  Thomas  More  himself  was  to  regulate 

willing  to  swear  to  observe  the  limitation  of  the 

crown  on  Queen  Anne’s  issue';  he  only  objected  to  Sir  Thomas 

declare  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Katharine 

was  unlawful,  and  that  of  Anne  lawful.  He  would 
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have  accepted  the  entail,  but  not  the  grounds 
of  it. 

A new  Three  years  from  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  had  not 
three  yeL^s  ©lasped  before  another  revolution  in  the  desti- 
later.  nation  of  the  crown  occurred.  Meanwhile  the 
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unhappy  Katharine  had  been  released  by  death 
from  her  sorrows,  and  Anne  Boleyn  had  borne  first 
a son,  who  died  soon  afterwards,  and  next  a still- 
born son.  On  the  19th  of  May  1536  Anne 
Boleyn  was  beheaded,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
King  married  Jane  Seymour.  Before  Anne’s 
execution  Oranmer  had  declared  the  marriage  of 
the  king  with  her  to  be  void.  This  sentence 
exonerated  Anne  from  all  the  counts  of  treason 
which  charged  her  as  Queen  consort  with  adultery  ; 
but  other  charges  remained,  which  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  send  her  to  the  block.  Her  execution 
rendered  certain  the  legitimacy  of  any  children 
of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  and  a son  by  this  last 
marriage  would  be  the  king’s  undoubted  heir. 
In  anticipation  of  the  event  so  passionately  desired 
by  Henry,  a second  Act  of  Succession  was  passed. 

The  Act  declared  that  Henry’s  marriage  with 
Katharine  was  void,  and  that  Mary  was  illegiti- 
mate ; that  Henry’s  marriage  with  Anne  was  void, 
and  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  entail  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 


former  Act,  except  that  Jane  Seymour  was  sub- 
stituted for  Anne  Boleyn,  and  that  there  was  no 
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limitation  to  the  king’s  right  heirs.  Instead  of 
this,  a vast  and  unprecedented  power  was  en- 
trusted to  the  king.  The  language  of  this  part  of 
the  Act  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted : “ And 
“ forasmuch  as  it  standeth  at  this  present  time,  in 
‘‘the  only  pleasure  and  will  of  Almighty  God, 
“ whether  your  Majesty  shall  have  heirs  begotten 
“ and  procreated  between  your  Highness  and  your 
“ said  most  dear  and  entirely  beloved  wife  Queen 
“Jane,  or  else  any  lawful  heirs  and  issues  here- 
“ after  of  your  own  body  begotten  by  any  other 
“ lawful  wife,  and  if  such  heirs  should  fail,  as  God 
“ defend,  and  no  provision  made  in  your  life,  who 
“ should  rule  and  govern  this  realm  for  lack  of 
“such  heirs,  that  then  this  realm,  after  your 
“ transitory  life,  shall  be  destitute  of  a lawful 
“ governor  : or  else  percase  encumbered  with  such 
“ a person  that  would  covet  to  aspire  to  the  same 
“ whom  the  subjects  of  this  realm  shall  not  find 
“ in  their  hearts  to  love,  dread  and  obediently 
“serve,  as  their  Sovereign  Lord.  And  if  your 
“ Grace,  afore  it  may  be  certainly  known  whether 
“ ye  shall  have  heirs  or  no,  should  suddenly  name 
“ and  declare  any  person  or  persons  to  succeed 
“ after  your  decease,  and  for  lack  of  heirs  of  your 
“ body  lawfully  begotten,  into  the  royal  estate  of 
“ the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  then  it  is  to 
“ be  doubted  that  such  person  that  should  be  so 
“named  might  happen  to  take  great  heart  and 
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‘‘  courage,  and  by  presumption  fall  to  inobedience 
and  rebellion,  by  occasion  of  which  premises 
“ great  division  and  dissension  may  be,  and  is 
“ very  likely  to  arise  and  spring  in  this  realm,  to 
“ the  great  peril  and  destruction  of  us  your  most 
‘‘  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  and  of  all  our 
“posterities,  if  remedy  for  the  same  should  not 
“ be  provided.  For  reformation  and  remedy 
“ whereof,  we  your  most  bounden  and  loving 
“ subjects  most  obediently  knowledging  that  your 
“ Majesty  most  victoriously,  prudently,  politickly 
“ and  indifferently,  hath  maintained,  defended, 
“governed  and  ruled  this  realm  in  good  peace, 
“rest,  quietness  and  obedience  during  all  the 
“ time  of  your  most  gracious  reign,  which  we 
“most  heartily  desire  might  continue  for  ever, 
“putting  all  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
“ your  Highness,  and  nothing  doubting  but  that 
“ your  Majesty,  if  ye  should  fail  in  heirs  of  your 
“ body  lawfully  begotten  (which  God  defend),  for 
“the  hearty  love  and  fervent  affection  that  ye 
“ bear  to  this  realm,  and  for  avoiding  all  the 
“ occasions  of  divisions  afore  rehearsed,  so  earnestly 
“ mindeth  the  wealth  of  the  same,  that  ye  can 
“ best  and  must  prudently  provide  such  a governour 
“for  us  and  this  your  realm,  as  shall  and  will 
“succeed  and  follow  in  the  just  and  right  tread 
“ of  all  your  proceedings,  and  maintain,  keep  and 
“ defend  the  same,  and  all  the  laws  and  ordinances 
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“ established  in  your  most  gracious  time  for  the 
‘‘  wealth  of  this  realm  which  all  we  desire,  where- 
“by  we  your  said  most  loving  and  obedient 
“ subjects,  and  our  heirs  and  successors  shall  and 
“ may  live  as  near  as  may  be  in  as  good  peace, 
“ unity  and  obedience  after  your  decease  as  we 
“ have  lived  in  the  time  of  your  most  gracious 
“ reign.  Do  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your 
" highness,  that  it  may  be  enacted  for  avoiding  of 
all  ambiguities,  doubts,  divisions  and  occasions 
in  that  behalf,  by  your  most  royal  Majesty,  by 
‘‘  the  assent  of  us,  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tem- 
‘‘poral  and  the  commons,  in  this  your  present 
“ Parliament  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the 
‘‘same,  that  your  highness  shall  have  full  and 
“ plenary  power  and  authority  to  give,  dispose, 
“appoint,  assign,  declare,  and  limit  by  your 
“ letters  patent  under  your  great  Seal,  or  else  by 
“ your  last  will,  made  in  writing  and  assigned  with 
“ your  most  gracious  hand,  at  your  only  pleasure 
“ from  time  to  time  hereafter,  the  imperial  crown 
“ of  this  realm  and  all  other  the  premisses  there- 
“ unto  belonging,  to  be,  remain,  succeed,  and  come 
“ after  your  decease,  and  for  lack  of  lawful  heirs 
“ of  your  body,  to  be  procreated  and  begotten  as 
“ is  before  limited  by  this  Act,  to  such  person  or 
“ persons  in  possession  and  remainder  as  shall 
“please  your  Highness,  and  according  to  such 
“ estate  and  after  suctnmanner,  form,  fashion,  order 
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“and  condition  as  shall  be  expressed,  declared, 
“ named,  and  limited  in  your  said  letters  patent, 
‘‘or  by  your  said  last  Will.  And  we  your  most 
“ humble  and  obedient  subjects  do  faithfully 
“ promise  to  your  Majesty  by  one  common  assent, 
“ that  after  your  decease,  and  for  lack  of  heirs  of 
“ your  body  lawfully  begotten  as  is  afore  re- 
“ hearsed,  we  our  heirs  and  successors  shall  accept 
“ and  take,  love,  dread,  serve,  and  all  only  obey 
“ such  person  and  persons,  males  or  females,  as 
“ your  Majesty  shall  give  your  said  imperial  crown 
“ unto  by  authority  of  this  Act,  and  to  none  other, 
“ and  wholly  to  stick  to  them  as  true  and  faith- 
“ful  subjects  ought  to  do  to  their  regal  rulers/ 
“ governors  and  supreme  heads.”  Then  follows  a 
declaration  that  every  attempt,  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  of  the  king’s  children,  or  any  other  person 
in  the  line  of  succession,  to  interfere  with  the 
devolution  of  the  crown,  as  settled  by  the  Act, 
should  constitute  high  treason,  and  after  that  a 
clause  which  subsequently  became  important. 
“And  over  that,  as  well  your  said  heirs  and 
“ children,  as  every  such  person  and  persons  to 
“ whom  your  Highness  shall  limit  your  said  crown 
“ in  form  as  is  aforesaid,  and  every  of  their  heirs 
“ for  every  such  offence  above  specified,  by  them 
“ or  any  of  them  to  be  committed,  shall  lose  and 
“ forfeit  as  well  all  such  right,  title  and  interest 
“ that  they  may  claim  or  challenge  in  or  to  the 
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“ crown  of  this  realm,  as  heirs  by  descent  or  by 
“reason  of  any  gift  or  act  that  shall  be  done  by 
“ your  highness  for  his  or  their  advancement  by 
“ the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  otherwise  by  any 
“ manner  of  means  or  pretence  whatsoever  it  be.” 

Another  section,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey  s 
trial,  made  certain  offences  against  the  crown 
high  treason.  Provisions  were  made  for  the  case  Provisions 
of  the  king’s  lineal  heir  being  a . minor  at  the 
king’s  death.  The  provisions  for  the  event  which 
actually  happened,  a son’s  minority,  was  that  the 
new  king  should,  until  he  should  come  to  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  remain  in  the  governance  of 
such  of  the  king’s  counsellors  and  nobles  as 
Henry  should  appoint  by  his  last  will,  made  in 
writing  and  signed  with  his  hand,  together  with 
the  minor’s  natural  mother  or  without  as  Henry 
should  direct. 

The  Act  evidently  points  to  the  young  King  King  of 
of  Scots,  then  about  twenty-four  years  old,  as 
the  person  who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  by  the  4ct 
English  nation.  He  had  recently,  without  Henry’s  acceptable, 
participation,  drawn  closer  the  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  France,  and  asked  the  hand  of 
Francis  I.’s  daughter,  Magdalene,  in  marriage. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  but  what,  if  Henry 
should  exercise  at  that  time  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  devolution  of  the  crown  which  was 
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given  him  by  the  recent  Act,  he  would  disinherit 
Margaret  the  Scottish  king.  The  next  to  James  in  the 
hereditary  line  of  succession  to  the  English 
James  in  thi’one  was  his  half-sister  Margaret  Douglas, 
succesXm  daughter  of  his  mother,  Queen  Margaret,  by  the 
Earl  of  Angus.  She  possessed  the  advantage  of 
having  been  born  in  England,  but  the  drawback 
that  her  mother’s  divorce  from  the  Earl  of  Angus 
had  thrown  her  legitimacy  into  doubt. 

Lady  In  this  critical  year,  1536,  whilst  this  Succession 

Dougias^^  Bill  was  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
andThomas  Lady  Margaret  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard 

Howard  • mi 

contract  entered  into  a contract  for  future  marriage,  ihe 
ConTe-^^^^*  king  treated  this  step  as  a bid  for  the  succession 
quence.  to  the  crown,  and  committed  the  unfortunate 
vin.^c.^18.  to  the  Tower.  Shortly  afterwards,  a Bill, 
Royal  which  received  the  roval  assent  on  the  same  day 

assent,  . . ^ 

a.d.1536,  as  the  Succession  Bill  did,  was  introduced,  by  which 
July  18.  Thomas  was  attainted,  and  it  was  made 

high  treason  for  any  man  to  espouse,  marry,  or 
take  to  his  wife,  any  of  the  king’s  children,  being 
lawfully  born,  or  otherwise  commonly  reputed  for 
his  children,  or  any  of  the  king’s  sisters  or  aunts 
of  the  part  of  the  father,  or  any  of  the  lawful 
children  of  the  king’s  brethren  or  sisters,  or  to 
contract  matrimony  with  any  of  them,  without 
the  king’s  license  first  had  under  the  great  seal, 
or  to  deflower  any  of  them  being  unmarried,  and 
the  woman  so  offending  was  to  incur  the  like 
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danger.  As  the  king  never  had  an  aunt  on  his 
father’s  side,  and  had  not  now  any  on  his  mother’s, 
and  there  was  no  child  of  any  brother  of  the 
king,  it  would  seem  that  the  Act  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  royal  family  in  future  generations 
also.  The  preamble  throws  a curious  light  on  the  Preamble 
prospects  of  the  succession  at  the  time.  ‘‘  It  is 
“ vehemently  to  be  suspected  that  the  said  Lord 
“Thomas  hath  imagined  that  in  case  our  said 
“sovereign  lord  should  die  without  heir  of  his 
“body,  which  God  defend,  then  the  said  Lord 
“ Thomas  by  reason  of  marriage  in  so  high  a blood, 

“ and  to  one  such  which  jpretendeth  to  he  lawful 
“ daughter  to  the  said  Queen  of  Scots,  should 
“ aspire  by  her  to  the  dignity  of  the  said  Imperial 
“crown  of  this  realm,  or  at  the  least  making 
“ division  for  the  same,  by  all  likelihood  having  a 
“ firm  hope  and  trust  that  the  subjects  of  this  realm 
“ would  incline  and  bear  affection  to  the  said  Lady 
“ Margaret,  being  born  in  this  realm,  and  not  to 
“ the  King  of  Scots  her  brother,  to  whom  this  realm 
“ hath  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  affection,  but  would 
“ resist  his  attempt  to  the  crown  to  -the  uttermost 
“of  their  power.  And  for  more  likelihood  and 
“ vehement  suspicions  of  the  said  traitorous  intent, 

“ the  said  Queen  of  Scots  her  mother,  as  it  hath 
“ been  lately  hinted  and  spoken  and  come  to  the 
“ king’s  knowledge,  hath  coveted  to  come  into  this 
“ realm,  and  to  be  restored  and  reconciled  to  the 
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“ Earl  Douglas,  her  late  husband,  and  father  to  the 

said  Lady  Margaret,  from  whom  she  hath  been 

long  divorced  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  minding 

“ by  the  same,  by  all  vehement  presumption  and 

‘‘  likelihood,  to  advance  the  said  Lord  Thomas  and 

“ the  said  Lady  Margaret,  her  daughter,  into  the 

“ favour  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  by  reason 

‘‘  whereof  the  traitorous  intent  of  the  said  Lord 

Thomas  might  be  sooner  brought  to  pass.” 

Death  of  Lord  Thomas  died  in  the  Tower  shortly  after 

Howard,'  liis  Committal,  and  Margaret  Douglas  was  there- 

and  release  upon  released. 
ofMargaret  ‘‘■.i. 

Douglas.  At  the  time  oi  the  passing  of  the  second  Act  oi 
Succession,  it  was  thought  probable  that  the  king 
would,  in  default  of  lawful  issue  of  himself,  ex- 
ercise the  power  given  to  him  by  it  in  favour  of 
his  illegitimate  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Eichmond. 
th  f intention,  however,  if  it  existed,  was  dis- 
Richmond,  appointed  by  the  duke’s  death  on  the  24th  of 
Ju^y  2?^’  July  1536,  six  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
But  this  loss  to  the  royal  family  seemed  more 
than  compensated  in  the  following  year. 

Birth  ot  On  the  12th  of  October  1537  was  born  the 
vir^.D.  much-desired  son,  afterwards  Edward  VI.  The 
1537,  king  had  now  an  heir  of  undoubted  legitimacy. 
Rupture  But  the  rupture  with  the  Court  ot  Home  which 
CoSt^of  begun  with  the  divorce  of  Katharine  was 

Rome.  nearly  complete.  At  the  Christmas  of  1536,  the 
Pope  had  sent  to  James  V.  of  Scotland  the 
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significant  present  of  a consecrated  sword,  accom- 
panied with  expressions  not  less  significant.  Soon 
after,  Eeginald  Pole,  who  was  now  a cardinal, 
received  from  the  Pope  a commission  hostile  to 
Henry,  and  addressed  to  James  amongst  others. 
In  July  of  1537  James  lost  his  wife,  the  French 
Princess  Magdalene,  but  within  twelve  months 
of  her  death,  again  cemented  his  alliance  with 
France  by  marriage,  taking  as  his  wife,  Mary  of 
Guise,  whom  Henry  much  desired  to  marry.  The 
Pope  had  also,  as  long  ago  as  August  1535,  pre- 
pared a bull  by  which  he  purported  to  excom- 
municate and  depose  Henry^  unless  he  should 
within  ninety  days  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy 
at  Home,  and  it  was  now  generally  known  that 
its  publication  was  imminent.  It  was  in  fact 
launched  in  the  December  of  1537. 

Pole’s  conduct  naturally  brought  suspicion 
upon  his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  and 
his  brothers ; and  in  November  1538  his  eldest 
brother.  Lord  Montague,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  were  lodged  in  the  Tower  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Geoffrey  Pole,  the  Countess’s  second  son. 
They  were  found  guilty  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
and  executed  in  that  or  the  next  month.  I feel 
some  doubt  whether  they  were  actually  guilty  of 
high  treason  itself.  It  cannot,  however,  reasonably 
be  doubted  but  that  the  Poles,  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  and  James  of  Scotland,  were  united  by  a 
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common  and  dangerous  hostility  against  Henry, 
Execution  although  any  pretensions  to  the  crown  which  they 
might  Severally  entertain  were  irreconcilable, 
genet,  The  tragedy  of  the  Pole  family  ended  with  their 

Countess  of  . t ° . - corv  i i i 

Salisbury,  attainder  m lod9,  and  the  cruel  execution  on  the 
May  27  c>f  May  1541  of  the  aged  Countess,  last 

Marquis  of  survivor  of  those  who  had  born  the  illustrious 
oniy^cViid,  siimame  of  Plantagenet.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter 
Edward,  left  an  only  child,  Edward  Courtenay,  afterwards 
Montague’s  Earl  of  Devon.  Lord  Montague,  eldest  son  of  the 
The^att  of  of  Salisbury,  left  only  two  daughters, 

Henry  and  we  hear  no  more  during  Henry’s  reign  of  any 
Succession  p^etensions  of  the  Courtenays  or  the  Poles , to  the 
Acts,  35  crown.  From  this  point  we  may  pass  on  to  the 
vin.^c.  1,  last  of  Henry’s  Acts  of  Succession,  that  which  was 
MS-ch^29  1543,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  and, 

The  king’s  like  the  first  of  these  Acts,  on  the  eve  of  the 
king’s  departure  for  France. 

divorce  Between  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward  and  the 
S^Se^e^^  passing  of  this  Act  the  king  had  lost  his  wife. 
The  king’s  Jane  Seymour  within  a few  days  of  the  prince’s 
marnage  married  and  divorced  Anne  of  Cleves, 

HowaTd^^  had  married  and  executed  Katharine  Howard, 
and  her  and  was  now  husband  of  Katharine  Parr,  whom  he 

sSth^and  kad  married  in  the  July  of  1543.  Anne  of  Cleves 

last  mar-  g^m  living,  but  her  marriage  with  the  king 

riagewith  , _ , ^ , a t 

Katharine  had  been  annulled  by  an  Act  ot  Parliament, 
1543  ^ passed  in  1540,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 

July.  king’s  reign.  The  king’s  children  were,  the  boy 
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Edward,  the  only  one  whom  he  recognised  as  The  king’s 
legitimate,  and  the  ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
who,  though  not  recognised  as  legitimate,  were  in 
other  respects  treated  as  the  king’s  daughters. 

As  is  well  known,  Henry  never  had  a child  after 
Edward’s  birth.  The  Act  recites  the  settlement  The  last 
of  the  crown  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  succ^ion. 
king’s  reign,  that  since  the  making  of  the  Act  the 
king  had  one  only  issue  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten.  Prince  Edward,  that  his  Majesty  had 
then  of  late,  since  the  death  of  Queen  Jane,  taken 
to  his  wife  the  lady  Katharine,  that  by  her  as  yet 
his  Majesty  had  no  issue,  but  might  have  full 
well,  when  it  should  please  God,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded thus  : “ His  highness  most  prudently  and 
“ wisely  considering  and  calling  to  his  remembrance 
“ how  this  realm  standeth  at  this  present  time  in 
‘‘  the  case  of  succession,  and  poising  and  weighing 
‘‘further  with  himself  the  great  trust  and  con- 
“fidence  that  his  loving  subjects  have  had,  and 
“ have  in  him,  putting  in  his  hands  wholly  the 
“order  and  declaration  of  the  succession  of  this 
“ realm,  recognising  and  acknowledging  also  that 
“ it  is  ia  the  only  pleasure  and  will  of  Almighty 
“ God  how  long  his  Highness  or  his  said  entirely 
“beloved  son  Prince  Edward  shall  live,  and 
“ whether  the.  said  prince  shall  have  heirs  of  his 
“ body  lawfully  begotten  or  not,  or  whether  his 
“Highness  shall  have  heirs  begotten  and  pro- 
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‘‘  created  between  bis  Majesty  and  his  said  most 
‘‘  dear  and  entirely  beloved  wife  Queen  Katharine, 
‘‘  that  now  is,  or  any  lawful  heirs  and  issues  here- 
‘‘  after  of  his  own  body  begotten  by  any  other  his 
‘‘lawful  wife,  and  albeit  that  the  king’s  most 
“ excellent  Majesty  for  default  of  such  heirs  as  be 
“ inheritable  by  the  said  Act,  might  by  authority 
“of  the  said  Act  dispose  the  said  Imperial 
“ crown,  and  other  the  premisses  by  his  letters 
“ patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  by  his  last  will 
“ in  writing,  signed  with  his  most  gracious  hand,  to 
“ any  person  or  persons  of  such  estate  therein  as 
“ should  please  his  Highness  to  limit  and  appoint, 
“yet  to  the  intent  that  his  Majesty’s  disposition 
“and  mind  therein  should  be  openly  declared 
“ and  manifestly  known  and  notified,  as  well  to 
“ the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  as  to  all  other 
“ his  loving  and  obedient  subjects  of  this  his 
“ realm,  to  the  intent  that  their  assent  and  con- 
“ sent  might  appear  to  concur  with  thus  far  as 
“ followeth  of  his  Majesty’s  declaration  in  this 
“ behalf,  his  Majesty  therefore  thinketh  convenient 
“afore  his  departure  beyond  the  seas  that  it  be 
“ enacted  by  his  Highness,  with  the  assent  of  the 
“ Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Commons 
“ in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
“ the  authority  of  the  same,  and  tlierelbre  be  it 
“enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  in 
“ case  it  shall  happen  the  king’s  Majesty  and  the 
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‘‘  said  excellent  prince,  his  yet  only  son  Prince 
“ Edward,  and  heir  apparent,  to  decease  without 
“ heir  of  either  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten 
“ (as  God  defend),  so  that  there  be  no  such  heir, 
“ male  or  female,  of  any  of  their  two  bodies,  to 
‘‘  have  and  inherit  the  said  Imperial  crown,  and 
‘‘  other  his  dominions  according  and  in  such 
‘^manner  and  form  as  in  the  aforesaid  Act  and 
“now  in  this  is  declared,  that  then  the  said 
“ Imperial  crown  and  all  other  the  premisses 
“ shall  be  to  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king’s  Highness’s 
“ daughter,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
“ same  Lady  Mary  lawfully  begotten,  with  such 
conditions  as  by  his  Highness  shall  be  limited 
“ by  his  letters  patent  under  his  great  seal,  or  by 
“ his  Majesty’s  last  will  in  writing,  signed  with  his 
gracious  hand.  And  for  default  of  such  issue 
“ the  said  Imperial  crown  and  other  the  premisses, 
shall  be  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  king’s 
“ second  daughter,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
“the  said  Lady  Elizabeth  lawfully  begotten,  with 
such  conditions  as  by  his  Highness  shall  be 
“ limited  by  his  letters  patent  under  his  great 
“seal,  or  by  his  Majesty’s  last  will  in  writing, 
“ signed  with  his  gracious  hand,  anything  in  the 
“ said  Act  made  in  the  said  eight  and  twentieth 
“ year  of  the  said  sovereign  Lord  to  the  contrary 
“ of  this  Act  notwithstanding.”  Then,  after  clauses 
of  forfeiture  in  case  either  Mary  or  Elizabeth 
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should  not  observe  any  conditions  imposed  upon 
her  by  the  king’s  will,  the  Act  proceeded  thus : 
“And  forasmuch  as  it  standeth  in  the  only 
pleasure  and  will  of  Almighty  God,  whether  the 
“king’s  Majesty  shall  have  any  heirs  begotten 
“and  procreated  between  his  Highness  and  his 
“ said  most  entirely  beloved  wife  Queen  Katharine, 
“ or  by  any  other  his  lawful  wife,  or  whether  the 
“ said  Prince  Edward  shall  have  issue  of  his  body 
“ lawfully  begotten,  or  whether  the  Lady  Mary 
“ and  Lady  Elizabeth  or  any  of  them  shall  have 
“ any  issue  of  any  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten, 
“ and  if  such  heirs  should  fail  (which  God  defend) 
“and  no  provision  made  in  the  king’s  life  who 
“ should  rule  and  govern  this  realm  for  lack  of 
“’such  heirs  as  in  this  present  Act  is  afore  men- 
“ tioned,  that  then  this  realm  after  the  king’s 
“ transitory  life  and  for  lack  of  such  heirs  should 
“ be  destitute  of  a lawful  Governor  to  order,  rule, 
“ and  govern  the  same.  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
“ by  the  authority  of  this  present  Parliament, 
“ that  the  king’s  Highness  shall  have  full  power 
“ and  authority  to  give,  dispose,  appoint,  assign, 
“ declare  and  limit  by  his  gracious  letters  patent 
“ under  his  great  seal,  or  else  by  his  Highness’s 
“ last  will  made  in  writing,  and  signed  with  his  most 
gracious  hand,  at  his  only  pleasure  from  time  to 
“ time  hereafter,  the  Imperial  crown  of  this  realm 
“ and  all  other  the  premisses  to  be,  remain,  succeed 
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“and  come  after  his  decease j and  for  lack  of 
“ lawful  heirs  of  either  of  the  bodies  of  the  king’s 
“ Highness  and  Prince  Edward  begotten,  and  also 
“ for  lack  of  lawful  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said 
“ Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Elizabeth  to  be  procreated 
“and  begotten,  as  is  afore  limited  in  this  Act,  to 
“ such  person  and  persons  in  remainder  or  rever- 
“ sion,  as  shall  please  his  Highness,  and  according 
“ to  such  estate,  and  after  such  manner  and  form, 

“ fashion,  order,  or  condition  as  shall  be  expressed, 

“ declared,  named  and  limited  in  his  Highness’s 
“ letters  patent,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing, 

“ signed  with  his  most  gracious  hand,  as  is  aforesaid, 

“ anything  contained  in  this  present  Act,  or  in  the 
“ said  former  Act  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any- 
“wise  notwithstanding.”  Then  follow  clauses 
imposing  the  penalties  of  high  treason  on  any 
person  interfering  with  the  succession  to  the 
crown  established  by  the  Act. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  in  this  Act  although  Mary  and 
by  it  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  expressly 
restored  to  places  in  the  succession,  yet  these  mated, 
were  not  the  places  of  legitimate  daughters  of  the 
king.  On  the  contrary,  any  daughter  he  might 
have  by  Katharine  Parr,  or  any  other  wife,  were  to 
be  preferred  to  them.  However,  they  were  not 
expressly  declared  illegitimate,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  second  Act  of  Succession.  Before  passing 
on  to  Henry’s  will,  which  was  dated  the  30th  of 
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December  1546,  it  is  desirable  to  state  some  events 
concerning  the  families  of  the  king’s  two  sisters, 
Margaret  and  Mary,  and  to  ascertain  of  what 
persons  these  families  then  consisted.  Queen 
Margaret  of  Scotland  had  died  not  many  years 
before,  in  the  October  of  1541,  and  James  V.,  her 
only  surviving  child  by  James  IV.,  died  on  the 
13th  of  December  1542,  shortly  after  his  defeat 
at  Solway  Moss  by  Henry’s  troops.  He  had 
lost  two  sons  in  infancy,  and  left  an  only  child, 
Mary,  born  a few  days  before  her  father’s  death, 
who  was  now  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the 
only  living  descendant  of  Margaret  and  J ames  IV. 
Queen  Margaret’s  only  other  child,  the  English- 
born  Margaret  Douglas,  married  Matthew  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  in  the  year  of  her  mother’s  death. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  England,  where  the 
Earl  was  living  in  exile,  and  had  the  approval  of 
Henry,  who  is  said  to  have  declared  he  would  be 
content  that,  if  his  own  issue  should  fail,  the 
crown  should  pass  to  Margaret  Douglas’s  line.  The 
alien  births  of  James  V.  and  of  Mary,  as  after- 
wards that  of  James  VI.,  raised  frequent  doubts 
as  to  their  competency  to  succeed  to  the  English 
throne.  The  Countess  of  Lennox  had  lost  her  eldest 
son,  but  her  second  son,  Henry,  the  only  other 
child  she  then  had,  and  afterwards  so  well  known 
as  Lord  Darnley,  was  an  infant  of  little  more 
than  a year  old.  Thus  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
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the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  Lord  Darnley  were 
the  only  descendants  of  Queen  Margaret.  Henry’s 
other  sister  Mary,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in 
the  June  of  1533.  Her  only  son,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  died  unmarried  at  sometime  between  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  that  of  his  father,  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  which  latter  event  took 
place  in  the  August  of  1545.  Of  her  two  daugh- 
ters, her  only  other  children,  Frances,  the  eldest, 
married  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.  She  had  now  only 
three  daughters.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  born  in  1537> 
the  year  of  Edward  YI.’s  birth,  Lady  Catharine, 
born  in  1539,  and  Lady  Mary,  born  in  1545. 
Eleanor  Brandon  married,  in  the  June  of  1537, 
Henry  Clifford,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land. Besides  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy  the. 
only  child  she  ever  had  was  Margaret  Clifford, 
born  in  1540.  Accordingly  the  only  descendants 
of  Mary  were  her  two  daughters  and  their  young 
daughters.  The  part  of  Henry’s  will  which 
concerned  the  crown,  after  repeating  the  entail 
already  effected  by  the  last  Act  of  Succession,  ran 
thus : “ If  it  so  happen  that  our  said  daughter 
“ Elizabeth  do  die  without  lawful  issue,  and  for 
‘‘  default  of  issue  of  Us,  of  our  said  son  Prince  Ed- 
‘‘  ward,  and  our  said  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
“ the  said  Imperial  crown  shall  wholly  remain  and 
“come  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Lady  Frances, 
“ our  niece,  eldest  daughter  to  our  late  sister  the 
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“ French  Queen  lawfully  begotten,  and  for  default 
“ of  such  issue  of  the  body  of  the  said  Lady  Frances, 
“ we  will  that  the  said  Imperial  crown  and  other  the 
‘‘  premisses  shall  wholly  remain  and  come  to  the 
“ heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Lady  Eleanor,  our  niece, 
“ second  daughter  to  our  said  late  sister  the  French 
“ Queen  lawfully  begotten, 'and  if  it  so  happen  that 
“ the  said  Lady  Eleanor  die  without  issue,  then  w^e 
“ will  that  the  said  Imperial  crown  shall  come  to 
‘‘  our  next  rightful  heirs.”  The  most  remarkable 
point  in  this  limitation  of  the  crown  is  that  it  ex- 
cludes the  descendants  of  Henry’s  sister  Margaret, 
not  only  in  favour  of  those  of  his  sister  Mary,  but 
absolutely,  for  if  .the  last  limitation  in  the  will  to 
the  King’s  ‘‘  next  rightful  heirs  ” is  compared  with 
that  in  the  first  Act  of  Succession  to  his  “ right 
heirs  ” I think  it  will  appear  clear  that  he  intended 
to  shut  them  out  entirely.  The  exclusion  is  ac- 
counted for  by  Henry’s  irritation  with  his  nephew, 
King  James  of  Scotland.  But  James  was  now 
dead,  and  his  only  child  was  little  more  than  four 
years  old.  Kor  does  this  reason  account  for  his 
exclusion  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son. 
It  is  true  that  Mary  was  Henry’s  favourite  sister, 
but  Henry  was  hardly  the  man  to  be  swayed  by 
sentiment  in  disposing  of  the  crown  of  England. 
I venture  to  conjecture  that  the  true  motive  was 
to  promote  an  object  which  he  had  much  at  heart, 
namely  a marriage  between  his  son  Prince  Edward 
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and  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  by  depriving  the 
Scotch  of  all  hope  of  joining  the  crown  of  England 
to  that  of  Scotland  either  by  Mary  herself  succeed- 
ing to  it  or  by  her  marrying,  as  she  afterwards 
actually  did,  Lord  Darnley,  and  by  thus  inducing 
the  Scotch  to  look  upon  the  projected  marriage 
as  the  only  means  of  joining  the  two  crowns. 
Another  point  in  the  will,  the  exclusion  of  the 
ladies  Frances  and  Eleanor  themselves  in  favour 
of  their  own  issue,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
The  only  other  matters  in  this  king’s  life  which 
seem  to  me  to  call  for  notice  are  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  supposed 
attainder  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

I examine  this  obscure  subject  at  some  length. 
Partly  because  all  that  relates  to  this  ‘‘young 
gallant  Howard,”  the  gifted  wayward  Surrey,  is  of 
interest. 

“ And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  ” 
prose  as  well  as  “ song,”  and  lastly  because  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  duke’s  supposed 
attainder  was  in  Mary’s  reign  declared  null 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  validity  of 
Henry  VIII.’s  testamentary  limitation  of  the 
crown.  In  the  autumn  of  1546  Surrey  made  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  arms  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne.  The  king,  who  knew  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  was  morbidly  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  his  young  son,  which  seemed  to  be 
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threatened  by  the  known  rivalry  between  the, 
Howards  and  the  Seymours,  “ the  old  ” and  “ the 
new  ” lords. 

Arrest  of  Surrey’s  change  of  arms  attracted  attention, 
and  led  to  the  arrest  of  himself  and  his  father 
A.D.  1546,  on  the  12th  of  December  1546.  Surrey  was 
December  qu  the  12th  of  January  1547 

Surrey’s  before  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor  and 

trial,  A.D.  , , ^ , 

1547,  other  commissioners  as  judges,  and  by  a jury  of 
By^a^my!  kuights  and  three  esquires,  all  Norfolk  men. 

He  was  thus  tried  because  (according  to  the 
principle  which  so  radically  and  wholesomely 
distinguishes  the  nobility  of  England  from  that 
of  every  other  country)  he  was,  although  heir  of 
Had  been  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  only  a commoner.  He  had 
accused.  accused  of  having  designed  to  secure  for 

his  father  or  himself,  and  that  by  force  if 
First  of  necessary,  the  protectorship  of  the  king  and 
realm  in  the  new  reign  which  was  fast  approach- 
tectorship.  fog,  and  of  having  changed  his  arms  with  a view 
orha^ng  of  attracting  public  attention  to  the  claims  of  his^ 
changed  family  to  the  position.  I believe  both  accusa-; 

his  arms  rm  ^ 

with  that  tions  to  have  been  true.  The  former  rests  upon 
E^dence  depositions  of  Surrey’s  sister,  the  widowed 

for  the  first  Duchess  of  Kichmond,  of  his  father’s  mistress, 
chaige.  Elizabeth  Holland,  and  of  others.  ‘^If  the  king 
should  die  who  but  my  father  should  be  pro- 
tector,” he  was  reported  to  have  said,  and  it  was’ 
certainly  natural  that  he  should  think  so. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  one  cause  of  the  Proposed 
jealousy  against  Surrey  was  his  refusal  to  marry  ^twee^^ 
Lord  Hertford’s  daughter,  a refusal  which  was  ^ 

supposed  to  arise  from  a design  to  marry  the  the 
king’s,  daughter  Mary.  But  it  appears  that  on 

Surrey,  when  only  sixteen,  had  married  Lady  the  subject. 
Frances  Yere  at  the  Whitsuntide  of  1532,  before 
Henry  YIII.  had  married  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the 
Seymours  had  risen  into  importance.  And  the 
Countess  Frances  was  still  alive,  and  indeed  sur- 
^ vived  her  husband  for  thirty  years.  The  real  Probably 
facts  appear  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  letter  accent, 
written  to  the  council  after  his  arrest.  He  there  Duke  of 
states  that  at  the  previous  Whitsuntide  he  had  ^ 
moved  the  king  to  favour  a marriage  between 
the  Duchess  of  Eichmond,  daughter  of  the  duke, 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  king,  with  Hertford’s 
younger  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and 
suggested  cross  marriages  between  the  children 
of  Lord  Hertford  and  of  Lord  Surrey  with  the 
latter's  favour."  Perhaps  Surrey’s  part  in  the 
matter  was  throwing  cold  water  on  the  project  of 
the  latter  marriages.  He  may  have  designed  for 
Prince  Edward  the  not  very  hard  fate  of  marrying 
one  of  Surrey’s  lovely  daughters.  The  duke  had 
also  spoken  of  a possible  marriage  between  his 
younger  son  Thomas’s  son  and  one  of  Lord 
Hertford’s  daughters.  These  proposals  were 
evidently  intended  to  satisfy  the  king  that  the 
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duke  was  willing  to  ally  his  family  intimately 
with  Hertford’s.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  may 
have  been  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  have 
evaded  a match  with  a daughter  of  Lord  Hertford 
in  the  hope  of  marrying  the  Lady  Mary.  He 
was  indeed  some  thirteen  years  younger  than  • 
Mary,  but  then  Philip  of  Spain,  whom  she 
married  six  years  later,  was  her  junior  by  eleven 
years.  Such  a marriage  would  of  course  have 
added  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the  Howards, 
and  the  united  power  of  Mary,  of  her  cousin  the 
Emperor  Charles  heir  of  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  of  the  Howards  the  hereditary  partisans  of 
the  Burgundian  alliance,  would  doubtless  have 
put  the  protectorship  within  the  grasp  of  Norfolk 
or  of  Surrey.  However,  at  this  time  Thomas 
was  husband  of  his  first  wife,  heiress  of  the  last 
Lord  Marney.  She  died  in  1549,  and  it  is 
possible  that  her  death  or  that  of  Surrey’s  wife 
Question  of  was  expected  at  this  time.  The  question  as  to 
change  of  arms  is  very  intricate.  It  seems  that  Surrey 
arms.  jn  1544,  shortly  before  he  sailed  with  the  king 
changr?n  to  Calais,  sent  Sir  Gilbert  Dethyke,  Kichmond 
1544.  Herald,  to  summon  Sir  Christopher  Barker, 
Garter  King  of  Arms,  who  was  afterwards  a 
witness  against  him,  to  his  house  at  Lambeth. 
There  he  showed  Garter  a shield  of  four  quarters, 
in  which  the  arms  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  son 
of  Edward  I.,  were  placed  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
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those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  Amory  and  of 
.Mowbray  in  the  other  quarters,  and  said  he  would 
bear  it.  Garter  asked  by  what  title.  Surrey 
replied  that  Brotherton  bore  it  so.  Garter 
showed  it  was  not  in  his  pedigree.  Surrey  said 
he  found  it  in  a house  in  Norfolk,  graven  in 
stone  so,  and  he  would  bear  it.  Garter  told  him 
it  was  not  for  his  honour  so  to  do.  Naturally 
Garter  was  right  and  Surrey  was  wrong.  Surrey 
was  entitled  to  wear  the  arms  of  Brotherton  and 
of  the  Confessor,  hut  not  as  he  wished  to  wear  them. 

It  had  pleased  Richard  II.  to  impale  the  arms  The  Confes- 
of  France  and  England  with  those  attributed  to 
the  Confessor.  Impalement  must  be  distinguished 
from  quartering.  It  was  a vertical  division  of 
the  shield,  and  usually  adapted  for  uniting  the 
arms  of  a husband  and  a wife.  Thus  it  did  not 
ordinarily  signify  heirship.  Probably  Richard 
meant,  by  impaling  the  Confessor’s  arms,  to 
signify  that  he  placed  himself  in  the  saint’s 
patronage.  Richard’s  shield  was  divided  by  a 
vertical  line,  on  the  right  side  of  which  were 
placed  the  arms  of  the  Confessor,  whilst  the  arms 
of  France  and  England  were  placed  quarterly  on 
the  left.  Richard  granted  the  privilege  of  im- 
paling similarly  the  Confessor’s  arms,  ‘flanked 
by  two  ostrich  feathers,  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 

Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  to 
his  descendants.  Thomas  was  great-grandson  and 
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heir  of  Thomas  of  Brotherton  the  elder  of 
Edward  I.’s  ,two  sons  by  his  second  marriage. 
The  arms  of  Brotherton  were  the  three  lions  of 
England,  with  a plain  silver  label  with  three 
points  as  a mark  of  cadency.  The  marks  of 
cadency  differed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  silver 
label  with  three  points  had  in  B[enry  VIIL’s 
reign  become  the  difference  of  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  apparent.  Thus  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII. ’s 
son,  Prince  Edward,  were  the  lilies  of  France 
quartered  with  the  lions  of  England,  and  dif- 
ferenced by  the  silver  label  of  three  points. 
From  the  time  of  Thomas  Mowbray  the  records 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  most  illustrious 
of  knightly  orders  numbers  amongst  its  members 
(other  than  royal  princes)  more  ancestors  and 
descendants  of  Surrey’s  grandfather  than  those  of 
any  other  family,  and  such  plates  of  arms  as  are 
still  preserved  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  and  which  I 
have  been  permitted,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Dean 
of  Windsor,  to  examine,  enable  us  to  trace  the 
arms  which  the  Garter  Heralds  (no  mean  author- 
ities) assigned  to  Thomas  Mowbray  and  his  descen- 
dants. Thomas  himself  was  elected  in  Kichard’s 
reign,  but  before  Eichard  had  licensed  him  to  im- 
pale the  Confessor’s  arms.  He  bears  only  the 
arms  of  Brotherton,  the  three  lions,  but,  according 
to  Ashmole,  with  a label  of  five  points.  His  son, 
grandson,  and  great-grandson  (each  a John  Mow- 
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bray,  and  Duke  of  Norfolk),  use  the  label  of  three 
points  only.  The  privilege  granted  by  Eichard 
II.  to  impale  the  Confessors  arms,  would  with 
natural  prudence  be  waived  under  the  Lancastrian 
kincrs.  It  is  the  first  of  these  three  John  Mowbrays 
whose  arms  still  appear  on  a plate  in  Saint  George’s 
Chapel.  With  the  great-grandson  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  the  male  line  of  the  Mowbrays  ended, 
and  his  cousin,  John  Howard,  Lord  Howard,  after-  Of  John 
wards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  eventually  became  one  of  Duke 
his  co-heirs.  Lord  Howard  received  the  garter  in  of  Norfolk. 
Edward  I V.’s  reign.  His  arms  are  those  of  Brother- 
ton,  with  the  label  of  three  points,  and  his  pater- 
nal arms,  the  bend  and  crossletts  of  Howard,  but 
authorities  differ  as  to  the  quarters  in  which  these 
arms  were  placed.  This  duke  was  the  “Jockey 
of  Norfolk  ” who  fell  at  Bos  worth.  His  son 
Thomas,  who  was  elected  in  Eichard  III.’s  reign.  Of  the  ^ 
bore  Howard  in  the  first  quarter,  and  Brothertoti  Fiodden 
in  the  second ; but  as  Thomas’s  father  was  still 
alive  a second  label  of  three  points  argent  was 
extended  over  the  whole  arms.  He  was  th6 
Surrey  of  Fiodden  Field,  and  created  Duke  of 
Norfolk  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  granted  to 
him  an  augmentation  significant  of  the  victory 
over  the  Scotch,  to  be  borne  in  the  Howard  bend. 

,His  son  Thomas,  Lord  Howard,  was  made  a Of  his  son 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  and  DukTTf 
afterwards  became  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Duke  of 
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Norfolk,  He  is  the  duke  whose  imprisonment 
has  been  recently  mentioned. 

Election  of  In  1541  his  son  the  Earl  of  Surrey  was  elected. 
Bofli  father  and  son,  as  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
bore  the  arms  of  Howard  in  the  first  quarter,  and 
those  of  Brotherton  in  the  second.  If  this  ar- 
rangement was  different  from  that  of  the  first 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  change  had  pro- 
bably been  considered,  and  thought  both  prudent 
and  proper.  Surrey  too  might  have  taken  warning 

.33  Henry  bv  an  Act,  passed  about  the  time  of  his  election 
Vlli  c.  14  ^ 

a.d.  ’ into  the  order,  against  making  prophecies  upon 
1541-2.  declaration  of  names,  arms,  badges,  &c.  It 
recited  ‘‘that  divers  persons  have  taken  upon 
them  knowledge  as  it  were  what  shall  become  of 
“ them  which  bear  in  their  arms  cognisance  or 
“ badge,  fields,  beasts,  fowls,  or  any  other  thing  or 
“ things,  which  hath  been  used,  or  accustomed  to 
“ be  put  in  any  of  the  same.  Whereby  in  times ^ast 
“ many  noblemen  have  suffered,  and  if  their  prince 
“ would  give  an  ear  thereto  might  Jiap  to  do  here- 
“ after, 

In  fact  the  significance  of  armorial  bearings  at 
that  time  was  far  greater  than  we  can  well 
What  arms  estimate  at  the  present  day.  We  have  seen  that 
eSed^r  entitled  to  bear  the  arms  of  Brotherton, 

bear.  the  lions  with  the  silver  label  of  three  points. 

But  he  was  not  strictly  entitled  to  put  them  in 
the  first  quarter.  He,  however,  proposed  to  do  so. 
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And  his  ancestral  label  had  come  to  signify 
apparent  heirship.  He  was  also  entitled,  by  a 
grant  which  had  become  practically  obsolete  in 
his  family,  to  impale  the  arms  of  the  Confessor, 
flanked  with  two  ostrich  feathers,  with  his  own 
arms.  Instead  of  this  he  intended  to  quarter 
them,  thus  intimating  that  he  was  heir  of  some 
one  who  had  borne  them.  We  have  seen  that 
the  arms  which  he  showed  to  Garter  were  those  Arms 
of  Brotherton  in  the  first  quarter,  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  of  Amory  and  of  Mowbray.  The  placing  Herald, 
the  arms  of  Brotherton  in  the  first  quarter  would  Brotherton. 
bring  conspicuously  before  the  public  eye  his 
Plantagenet  descent  ; those  of  Mowbray  indi-  Mowbray, 
cated  the  channel  through  which  he  derived  it. 

I am  unable  to  say  whether  any  significance 
attached  to  those  of  Amory.  A barony  of  Amory. 
d’Amory  had  been  forfeited  for  the  treason  of 
Lord  Bardolph  in  Henry  lY.’s  reign.  But 
Surrey  does  not  appear  to  have  even  descended 
from  that  family.  Even  if  he  had  so  descended, 
he  ought  not  to  have  borne  arms  forfeited  by 
attainder.  He  had  indeed,  in  the  quarterings 
of  the  shield  which  represented  his  descents  irre- 
spective of  heirship,  emblazoned  the  coat  of  his 
grandfather,  the  attainted  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whereas  his  father  had,  according  to  the  proper 
rule,  left  a blank  in  the  corresponding  quarter. 

This  probably  means  a blank  in  the  quarterings  of 
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Surrey’s  arms  as  emblazoned  in  his  father’s  house. 
The  duke  had  married  Buckingham’s  daughter. 
Surrey  was  her  son.  The  arms  were  those  of 
France  and  England  quarterly  in  a border,  and 
were  derived  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  It 
was  not  a light  thing  in  those  days  to  assume  the 
arms  of  an  attainted  ancestor,  especially  when 
those  were  the  royal  arms  of  France  and  England 
but  slightly  differenced.  Perhaps  the  arms  of 
Amory  are  mentioned  in  mistake  for  those  of  An- 
jou, as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  heir  of  Hamelin, 
Earl  of  Warren,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Geoffrey 
His  pater-  Plantagenet.  But  why  did  not  Surrey’s  paternal 
omitTeT  arms,  the  bend  and  crosslets  of  the  Howards, 
appear  on  his  newly  designed  shield  ? I conjecture 
The  Con-  that  the  arms  of  the  Confessor  were  intended  to 
armT  ^ supply  their  place.  The  house  of  Howard  claimed 
descent  from  Hereward,  a noble  Saxon,  and  I 
surmise  that  Surrey  intended  to  represent  himsel  f 
as  descended  from  a prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic. 
On  Surrey’s  insistance  that  he  would  wear  these 
arms,  Garter  inhibited  him.  And  Garter  must 
have  thought  the  matter  serious  indeed  before  he 
would  thus  deal  with  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
Earl  Marshal,  head  of  the  College  of  Heralds. 
Coat  of  However,  Surrey  seems  to  have  actually  assumed, 
fiSy  fixed  shield  thus  protested  against,  but  one 

upon  by  more  complicated.  Sir  William  Dethyke,  Garter 
uiiey.  Arms  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  son  of 
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the  Sir  Gilbert  Dethyke  whom  Surrey  sent  to 
summon  Sir  Christopher  Barker,  has  left  what 
purports  to  be  a fac-simile  of  the  arms  of  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  for  which  he  was  attainted.”  The 
fac-simile  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby’s 
Howard  Memorials,  and  was  held  by  him  to  be 
correct.  I assume  it  to  be  so.  The  shield  consists 
of  twelve  quarters,  four  in  each  of  the  three  rows. 
Surrey  had  so  far  yielded  to  the  heraldic  protest 
as  to  place  the  arms  of  Howard  in  the  first  quarter. 
But  he  appears  to  have  changed  the  simple 
Flodden  augmentation  of  a demi-lion  borne  within 
the  Howard  bend  for  the  crown,  and  arms  of 
Scotland  placed  upon  the  bend,  and  obscuring  the 
Howard  Arms.  In  the  second  quarter  come  the 
three  royal  lions  of  Brotherton,  but  without  the 
label,  in  the  third  Warren,  in  the  fourth  Mowbray. 
In  the  fifth  quarter,  immediately  under  the  arms 
of  Howard,  appear  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  ostrich  feathers  are  dropped,  and  a 
label  of  three  points  extended  over  the  arms. 
Tile  heralds  can  correct  me  if  I am  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  was  a distinct  assertion  of 
Surrey’s  being  heir  apparent  of  a descendant 
of  a prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic,  and  that  the 
grant  of  Richard  II.  to  Surrey’s  ancestor  did  not 
warrant  Surrey  in  bearing  thus  the  Confessor’s 
arms.  I do  not  notice  anything  clearly  significant 
in  the  remaining  quarters.  Those  of  Amory  do 
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not  appear  in  them.  Those  of  Anjou  do.  Perhaps 
Surrey  intended  to  assume  the  arms  of  all  the 
families  of  which  his  father  was  heir,  and  thus  to 
display  to  the  public  view  how  much  his  numerous 
and  splendid  descents  surpassed  the  descents  of  the 
Seymours. 

The  indict-  Surrey’s  indictment  rested  entirely  on  his  as- 

inent  • /.  i i t 

against  sumption  01  the  Coniessors  arms,  it  set  forth 

Surrey.  provisions  of  the  Succession  Act  of  the  twenty- 

eighth  of  Henry  YIII.,  which  attached  the  offence 
and  penalties  of  high  treason  to  all  who  should 
by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or  by  any  exterior  act 
or  deed,  maliciously  and  willingly  procure  anything 
to  the  peril  of  Henry,  or  of  any  of  his  heirs,  or 
successors  having  the  royal  estate  of  the  realm, 
or  to  the  peril,  slander  or  disherision  of  any  of 
Henry’s  issues  or  heirs.  It  then  stated  that  the 
king  and  his  ancestors  had  borne  time  out  of 
mind  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  that 
Prince  Edward  had  from  his  birth  borne  the  same 
arms  with  the  three  silver  labels,  and  that  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  devising  and  practising  to  deprive 
the  king  of  the  rights,  dignity,  titles  and  names 
of  his  royal  estates  did  to  that  end,  on  the  7th 
of  October  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  king’s 
reign,  at  Kenninghall  in  the  house  of  Thomas,  Buhe 
of  Norfolk,  his  father,  falsely,  maliciously  and 
traitorously,  and  openly,  and  publicly  bear  and 
cause  to  be  painted  conjointly  with  his  own  arms, 
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those  of  the  Confessor  with  the  three  silver  labels, 
in  order  to  destroy  and  slander  the  king’s  title  to 
the  crown,  and  to  disinherit  the  prince.  I do  not 
find  that  Prince  Edward  ever  publicly  used  the 
arms  of  the  Confessor,  of  whom  he  was  namesake, 
and  on  the  eve  of  whose  feast  he  had  been  born ; 
but  I take  the  meaning  to  have  been  that  all 
coats  of  arms  borne  by  former  kings  of  England 
belonged  to  the  reigning  sovereign  alone,  and 
every  such  coat  with  the  silver  label  of  three 
points  to  the  sovereign’s  heir  apparent  alone,  and 
that  this  was  undoubted  law.  The  jury  found 
Surrey  guilty.  And  I venture,  as  I have  already  Conviction, 
said,  to  believe  that  his  change  of  arms  was 
intended  to  further  a design  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tectorship for  his  family  in  the  coming  reign, 
and  that  by  force  if  necessary.  At  all  events 
Surrey  was,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  on  the  21st  of  January  Execution 
1547  the  brilliant  high-reaching  poet-lord,  the  januiry2i 
Byron  of  the  Tudor  age,  bowed  his  proud  neck 
down  to  the  fatal  block. 

The  case  against  his  father  was  far  less  serious.  Norfolk’s 
He  appears  to  have  disapproved  of  his  son’s  new- 
fangled  arms,  and  to  have  declared  that  he  knew 
not  whence  Surrey  had  gathered  them,  and  to  have 
forbidden  Elizabeth  Holland  to  embroider  Surrey’s 
arms  otherwise  than  as  the  duke  himself  gave  them. 

The  duke  was,  however,  perhaps  technically  guilty 
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of  treason  in  concealing  his  son’s  assumption  of  the 
Confessor’s  arms.  He  acknowledged  himself  to  he 
guilty  for  having  since  his  father’s  death  placed 
the  arms  of  Broth erton  in  the  first  quarter,  a very 
trifling  offence,  and  for  the  more  serious  one  of 
having  concealed  his  son’s  assumption  of  the  Con- 
fessor’s arms ; this  must,  I presume,  have  meant 
concealment  before  Surrey  publicly  assumed  them. 
The  acknowledgment  was  made  in  a paper  signed 
by  the  duke  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  son 
was  convicted.  As  Norfolk  speaks  of  his  son  as 
still  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  paper  purports  to  have 
been  written  before  his  son’s  conviction  had  de- 
prived him  of  that  title.  But  I trust  and  believe 
that  it  was  not  written,  or  at  least  not  delivered, 
until  his  son’s  doom  had  been  pronounced. 
Doubtless  it  was  despatched  in  the  hope  that 
Henry,  according  to  the  practice  of  his  earlier  days, 
would  show  grace  to  a criminal  who  avowed  his 
fault.  But  fear  for  his  young  son’s  safety  had 
steeled  Henry’s  heart.  The  proceeding  against 
Norfolk  was  by  Bill  of  attainder  introduced  in  a 
Parliament  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  Bill 
passed  rapidly  through  both  houses.  It  was  ready 
for  the  royal  assent  by  the  20th  of  January.  On 
the  27th,  letters  patent  were  issued  which  pur- 
ported to  appoint  commissioners  to  give  the  assent. 
They  were,  however,  stamped  by  a clerk,  and  not 
signed  with  the  king’s  hand.  But  they  were 
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treated  as  valid,  and  on  the  same  day  that  they 
were  issued  the  royal  assent  was  supposed  to  have 
been  given  by  virtue  of  them.  Thus  far  Henry 
had  had  his  will,  and  his  young  son  had  been 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  princely  Howard 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  vile  Dudley.  Norfolk’s 
attainder  was  treated  as  having  been  completed  on 
Thursday  the  27th  of  January  1647  by  virtue  of 
the  king’s  commission,  and  his  execution  was  fixed 
to  take  place  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
28th.  But,  as  Norfolk  afterwards  stated  in  his  The  king’s 
petition  to  Queen  Mary  (and  if  he  did  so  without  1547^’ 
an  inward  chuckle  he  must  have  been  a true  January 28 
Christian),  the  said  King  Henry  departed  from 
“ this  transitory  world  in  the  night  next  following.”  Norfolk  is 
The  new  Government  did  not  think  fit  to  inaugurate  ^ , 

their  rule  by  the  execution  of  the  duke ; but  But  de- 
he  languished  in  the  Tower  until  Queen  Mary  set  prisonuntil 
him  free.  Almost  immediately  after  his  libera-  Mary’s 
tion  his  supposed  attainder  seems  to  have  been  Question* 
treated  as  a nullity.  We  find  him  in  his  seat 
in  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  April  1554.  The  attainted, 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  commission  to  give  * 

the  royal  assent  to  the  Bill  for  Norfolk’s  attainder  judges, 
was  mooted  before  the  judges  in  Michaelmas 
term  1553.  They  inclined  to  think  the  king 
had  not  put  his  sign  manual,  and  some  further 
said  it  was  a stamp.  Paget  afterwards,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  positively  declared  that  the 
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commission  was  signed  not  by  the  king’s  hand, 
but  with  a stamp.  The  judges  perhaps  shrank 
from  giving  a decision  on  a point  which  might 
affect  the  validity  of  Henry’s  will,  and  the  knot 
was  left  to  be  cut  by  Parliament.  When  Katharine 
Howard  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  king  had  naturally  been  unwilling  to  give 
the  royal  assent  in  person  to  the  Bill,  and  the  Act 
declared  that  the  royal  assent  could  be  given,  not 
only  in  that  but  in  all  cases,  by  a commission  for 
the  purpose  signed  by  the  hing' s hand.  As  the 
king’s  infirmities  increased,  the  labour  of  signing 
a number  of  state  papers  became  too  great  for 
him,  and  on  the  31st  of  August  1546  com- 
missioners were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  instruments  with  a dry  stamp  and  of 
filling  in  the  signature  thus  made  with  ink.  The 
letters  patent  of  appointment  betray  some  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  as  the  king  thereby 
empowers  the  commissioners  “ as  far  as  in  us 
lies,”  “quantum  in  nobis  potest.”  Lists  of  the 
documents  so  signed  w^ere  to  be  made.  Some  of 
these  still  exist,  and  the  two  last  documents  in 
the  last  list  are  the  king’s  will  and  the  commis- 
sion for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  Norfolk’s 
attainder.  The  Act  passed  in  Norfolk’s  favour  de- 
clared that  a commission  to  give  the  royal  assent 
must  be  under  the  sovereign’s  own  hand.  If  it 
is  considered  how  important  the  point  of  consti- 
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tutional  law  thus  determined  was,  and  still  is  (for  importance 
no  provision  for  the  case  of  the  sovereign’s 
inability  to  sign  such  commissions  exists  at  the 
present  day),  it  seems  strange  that  this  Act  should 
have  been  treated  as  merely  a private  Act,  and 
never,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  printed  at  full  length. 

. It  is  noteworthy  that  although  in  Mary’s  reign  Surrey’s 
Norfolk’s  supposed  attainder  was  declared  to 
be  void,  and  his  grandson,  the  heir  of  himself  I'eversed. 
and  of  Surrey,  was  restored  in  blood,  yet  Surrey’s 
attainder  was  never  reversed.  The  abortive  Bill 
had  purported  to  attaint  Surrey  as  well  as  his 
father,  but  of  course  he  was  already  attainted  by 
the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  Act  passed  in  Norfolk’s  favour  declared  statement 
that  the  only  definite  offence  charged  against  him 
was  that  of  wearing  arms  “ which  he  and  his  favour  as  to 
“ ancestors  had  borne,  both  within  and  without  the 
‘‘  kingdom,  both  in  the  king’s  presence  and  in  the 
‘‘  sight  of  his  progenitors,  which  they  might  law- 
“ fully  bear  and  give,  as  by  good  and  substantial 
“ matter  of  record  it  did  appear.”  Nevertheless, 

I doubt  whether  Norfolk  had  ever  borne  in  the 
king’s  presence,  the  arms  of  Brotherton  in  the 
first  quarter  or  the  arms  of  the  Confessor  at  all, 
whatever  he  may  have  done  and  probably  did 
at  Kenninghall  and  Framlingham.  Certainly  at 
Framlingham  there  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
Brotherton  alone  and  of  the  Confessor,  and  these 
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might  then  have  been  recently  pointed  out  to 
Mary  when  in  her  direst  need  she  fled  to  the 
strongholds  of  the  Howards.  But  when  Queen 
Mary  restored  the  Duke  to  his  place  in  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  she  authorised  him  to  bear  the  arms 
which  his  father  had  worn  when  elected  in  Kichard 
IIL’s  reign.  And  in  his  father’s  shield  Howard 
appears  in  the  first  quarter,  and  Broth erton  in  the 
second.  This  is  so  in  the  restored  plate  of  arms 
w^hich  is  still  extant  in  St.  George’s  Chapel.  That 
it  is  the  plate  of  this  duke’s  arms  appears  from  its 
stating  that  he  was  elected  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry’s  reign  ; that  it  is  the  restored  plate  appears 
from  his  being  styled  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whereas  at 
his  election  his  father  was  alive  and  he  was  only 
Lord  Howard.  The  present  shield  of  the  chief 
of  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards  ” shows  the 
lions  of  Brotherton  in  that  second  quarter,  in 
which  they  have  been  so  carefully  confined  since 
Henry  VIIL’s  reign,  and  its  heraldry  is  as  un- 
exceptionable as  is  the  loyalty  of  the  numerous ' 
branches  of  his  illustrious  family. 

On  Friday  the  28th  of  January  1547,  about  an 
hour  after  midnight,  expired  the  majestic  lord 
that  broke  the  bonds  of  Koine,”  and  the  long  and 
eventful  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ended.  His  young 
son,  then  about  nine  years  old,  acceded  to  tlie 
throne  without  the  least  opposition.  The  equit- 
able operation  of  the  recent  Act  of  Succession, 
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under  which  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  each  born  of  a Goodeffects 
mother  who  at  the  time  of  her  daughter’s  birth,  s^^cessfon 
was  acknowledged  as  the  king’s  wife,  now  occupied  Act. 
the  same  place  in  the  order  of  succession  as  if 
they  had  been  legitimate,  had  given  general  satis- 
faction. The  exclusion  of  Queen  Margaret’s  de- 
scendants did  not  call  for  present  consideration, 
whilst  Henry  YIII.’s  three  children  were  living 
and  likely  to  have  issue ; besides  it  was  effected 
by  the  limitations  in  Henry  YIII.’s  will  which  Hemy 
were  not  generally  known.  The  will  contained, 
besides  numerous  private  dispositions  and  the 
reversionary  limitation  of  the  crown  before  men- 
tioned, an  appointment  of  privy  councillors  for 
Prince  Edward  and  clauses  under  which  either 
Mary  or  Elizabeth  would  forfeit  her  right  to  the 
throne,  if  she  should  marry  without  the  consent  of 
a majority  of  such  of  the  privy  councillors  and 
others  appointed  by  the  king  to  Prince  Edward 
as  should  for  the  time  being  be  living.  The 
powers  to  appoint  privy  councillors,  and  to  re- 
strict the  rights  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the 
crown,  were  vested  in  the  king  by  the  last  Succes- 
sion Act,  and  were  exercisable  by  his  will  signed 
with  his  hand.  On  Monday  the  31st  of  January 
1547  the  chancellor  announced  to  Parliament  the  death  an- 
king’s  death,  which  seems  to  have  been  kept  ParUa-^ 
generally  secret  until  then,  amidst  the  tears  of^ei^h 
himself  and  his  audience.  We  are  told  that,  January  si. 
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after  this  burst  of  grief  had  subsided,  the  hearers’ 
minds  were  refreshed  by  the  recollection  of  the 
divine  disposition  of  Edward,  who  is  styled 
‘‘  prince  ” and  not  “ king,”  and  by  the  reading  of 
Parts  of  his  parts  of  the  late  king’s  will,  those  relating  to  the 
will  lead.  kingdom,  to  the  government  of 

the  Commonwealth  during  the  prince’s  minority, 
to  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  performance 
of  the  promises  of  the  king,  &c.,  and  then  the 
chancellor  declared  Parliament  dissolved  by  the 
king’s  death.  The  new  king’s  council  owed  their 
Doubts  as  authority  to  the  late  king’s  will.  But  as  early 
Icing’s  will  Queen  Mary’s  reign  questions  arose  as 

to  the  authenticity  of  the  instrument,  or  at  all 
events  as  to  its  efficacy  to  limit  the  reversionary 
succession  to  the  crown,  to  surround  Mary’s  and 
Elizabeth’s  rights  to  the  throne  by  restrictions 
touching  their  marriages,  and  to  appoint  Edward’s 
councillors.  Of  these  dispositions  the  last  was  the 
most  important  for  the  moment  after  Henry’s  death. 
The  second  would  render  the  will  unacceptable  to 
Henry's  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  But  the  first  was  destined  to 
mentaiy  ©xcrcise  an  important  and  lasting  influence.  The 
powers.  powers  to  effect  these  three  objects  had  been  given 
Was  the  to  Henry  by  Parliament,  and  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
exercisable  b)^  his  will  .signed  with  his  own  hand, 
king,  or  If  the  will  were  signed,  not  thus,  but  by  a stamp, 
fy  and  that  not  even  affixed  by  the  king  himself,  it 

order?  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  general  law  relative 
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to  the  exercise  of  powers,  and  from  the  constitu- 
tional law  laid  down  in  the  Act  which  declared 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  not  to  have  been  attainted 
because  the  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent 
was  only  stamped,  that  such  a will  would  not  have 
validly  exercised  the  transcendant  powers  vested 
in  the  king  by  Acts  of  Parliament  of  which  Acts 
the  will,  if  a valid  exercise  of  these  powers,  would 
have  become  an  incorporate  part.  Was  then  the  Evidence  in 
will  stamped  or  signed  ? We  have  seen  that  in 

the  last  of  the  lists  of  instruments,  to  which  the  stamped. 

1 • > • i nr*  j 1 i.  Clerc^s  list. 

king  s signature  was  amxed  by  a stamp,  the 
king’s  will  appears  as  the  last  instrument  but  one, 
the  commission  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
for  Norfolk’s  attainder,  which  was  stamped  on  the 
27th  of  January  1547,  being  the  last.  I give  the 
exact  words  of  the  entry,  as  every  word  is  important. 

The  schedule  was  drawn  up  by  Clerc,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Stamp.  It  is  headed  thus  : 

“ Hereafter  ensueth  a bridgement  of  all  such  billes, 

“ warrauntes,  letters,  and  other  writings,  to  the 
“ number  of  fourscore  and  six,  which  the  kinge’s 
“ Majestie  caused  me,  William  Clerc,  to  stamp  with 
“ his  Hieghnes’  Secrete  Stampp,  at  dy verse  tymes 
‘‘and  places  in  this  moneth  of  Januarie,  anno 
“ 38vo  Kegni  dicti  Regis  nostri,  Henrici  Octavi 
“&c.  In  the  presence  of  Sir  Antonie  Dennye, 

“ Knt.,  and  Mr.  John  Gate,  Esquier.”  The  entry 
of  the  king’s  will  runs  thus : “ Your  majestie’s  last 
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will  and  testament,  bearing  date  at  Westminster 
“ the  thirtie  daie  of  Decemher  last  past,  written  in  a 
‘‘  hooke  of  paper,  signed  above  in  the  beginning  and 
“ beneath  in  the  end,  and  sealed  with  the  signet, 
“ in  the  presence  of  th’  Erie  of  Hertford,  Mr. 
“ Secretaire  Pagett,  Mr.  Denny,  and  Mr.  Harbert, 
and  also  in  the  presence  of  certain  other  persons 
‘‘  whose  names  are  subscribed  with  their  own  hand, 
as  witnesses  to  the  same,  whiche  testament  your 
‘‘  Majestic  delyvered  then,  in  our  sightes  with  your 
own  hande  to  the  said  Erie  of  Hertford,  as  your 
‘‘  own  dede,  last  will,  and  testament,  revoking  and 
“ adnulling  all  other  your  Hieghnes’  former  willes 
‘‘  and  testaments.”  The  only  existing  instrument 
purporting  to  be  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.  bears 
date  the  30th  of  December  1546,  is  written  in  a 
‘‘  book  of  paper,  and  signed  above  in  the  beginning 
^"and  beneath  in  the  end,  and  sealed  with  the 
“ signet,”  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  amongst 
whom  were  Gates  and  Denny,  and  also  Clerc, 
whose  signature,  however,  seems  placed  as  if  he 
signed  in  some  other  character  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  witness.  The  entry  in  Clerc’s  schedule 
would  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  king’s 
signature  was  affixed  to  his  will  by  a stamp,  and 
was  not  his  own  handwriting.  Yet  strangely 
enough,  an  inspection  of  the  will  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  signed  by  the  king  himself.  It  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Public  Kecords  Office,  and  I am 
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indebted  to  the  wonted  courtesy  of  the  staff  of 
that  Office,  for  the  opportunity  of  testing,  so  far 
as  one  who  is  not  an  expert  in  such  matters  can, 
the  genuineness  of  the  signatures.  In  neither  of 
the  places  of  signature,  is  there  such  an  indentation 
of  the  soft  paper  as  is  found  in  documents  in 
which  Henry’s  name  has  unquestionably  been 
stamped.  A tracing  of  each  signature  applied  to 
the  other  differs  to  an  extent  which  would  not 
be  possible  if  both  signatures  had  been  made  by 
the  same  stamp.  Other  differences  in  loops  of 
letters  are  perceptible,  such  as  could  not  be  found 
in  signatures  made  by  the  same  stamp.  The 
handwriting  strongly  resembles  that  of  signatures 
to  documents  of  the  last  year  of  Henry’s  reign, 
signatures  which  are  generally  accepted  as  those 
of  the  king  himself.  It  differs  markedly  from 
signatures  of  the  king  which  are  unquestionably 
stamped.  According  to  the  best  judgment  which 
I can  form  in  such  a matter,  the  signatures  are 
written  and  not  stamped.  Were  they  then  authen- 
ti(3  or  forged  ? xifter  Henry’s  death  the  will  was 
produced  out  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford’s  custody. 
This  affords  no  ground  of  suspicion,  for  Olerc’s 
schedule  shows  that  the  king  with  his  own  hand, 
before  all  the  witnesses,  delivered  the  will  entered 
in  the  schedule  to  Hertford.  I take  it  to  be 
certain  that  at  least  the  provisions  of  Henry’s 
will  were  not  dictated  by  the  earl.  A letter  of 
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his  shows  that  he  wished  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  will  to  be  suppressed.  These  were  not  those 
relating  to  the  succession  or  to  the  government 
during  Edward’s  minority,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  were  read  out  to  Parliament  on  the  Monday 
succeeding  the  Friday  on  which  the  king  died. 
I have  no  doubt  but  what  the  provisions  of  the 
will  which  w'ere  distasteful  to  the  earl  were  those 
which,  by  directing  perpetual  masses  for  the 
king’s  soul,  stamped  with  the  dead  monarch’s 
authority  a system  which  Hertford  wished  to 
abolish.  Again  the  will  assigned  to  Hertford  a 
position  lower  than  he  was  contented  with,  and 
one  which  on  the  very  Monday  on  which  the  late 
king’s  will  was  read  to  Parliament,  he  exchanged, 
with  the  almost  unanimous  assent  of  the  Council, 
for  the  higher  post  of  Protector  of  the  Eealm  and 
Guardian  of  the  young  king’s  person.  And  as 
the  will  came  from  Hertford’s  custody  he  must 
have  been  privy  to  the  forgery  if  it  existed.  But 
then,  supposing  the  contents  to  have  represented 
the  king’s  wishes,  was  the  execution  of  the  wdll 
defeated  by  an  inability  of  the  king  to  execute  it, 
and  was  the  deficiency  supplied  by  forgery  of  the 
king’s  hand  ? I can  only  say  that  I do  not  believe 
Hertford  to  have  been  either  daring  or  wicked 
enough  to  have  done  such  an  act.  Indeed,  seeing 
the  ease  with  which  he  attained  the  protectorship, 
he  must  surely  have  known  that  it  would  be 
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better  for  him  that  the  king  should  have  died  Con- 
without  a will.  How,  then,  can  the  supposition 
that  the  will  now  existing  was  signed  by  the  king 
with  his  own  hand  be  reconciled  with  the  entry  in 
Clerc’s  schedule  ? I can  only  conjecture  that  the 
existing  will  may  have  been  executed  subsequently 
to  that  noticed  by  Clerc.  We  know  that  after 
the  arrest  of  Norfolk  and  Surrey  the  king  struck 
out  of  the  list  of  his  executors  Norfolk,  Gardiner, 
and  Thirlby.  But  did  he  strike  them  all  out  at 
the  same  time  ? Is  it  not  possible  that  the  will 
entered  in  Clerc’s  schedule  removed  Norfolk  only, 
and  that  a subsequent  will  omitted  Gardiner  and 
Thirlby  also,  but  that  the  30th  of  December,  the 
date  of  a will  removing  Norfolk,  was  retained  as 
the  date  of  a new  will  in  order  to  hide  the  date  of 
the  omission  of  Gardiner  and  Thirlby;  perhaps, 
also,  not  to  startle  executors  who  may  have  known 
themselves  appointed  by  a will  dated  the  30th  of 
December,  and  been  ignorant  of  any  subsequent 
change?  It  appears  from  Clerc’s  schedule  that 
the  will  noticed  there,  though  dated  the  30th 
of  December,  was  not  actually  executed  until 
January.  Again,  it  is  possible  that  between  the 
execution  of  the  scheduled  will  and  Henry’s  death 
the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  a stamped 
signature  had  been  started,  and  avoided  by  the 
execution  of  a fresh  will,  which  may  have  been  a 
mere  copy  of  the  former,  but  signed  with  the  king’s 
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own  hand.  If  so,  why  was  not  the  commission 
touching  the  Bill  against  Norfolk  so  signed  ? 
Incapacity  to  sign  may  have  supervened,  and  the 
king  may  for  this  once  have  wrested  the  law  to  his 
authority  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to  secure  his 
boy’s  throne.  And  the  knowledge  of  those  facts 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  Edward’s  council 
did  not  execute  Norfolk. 

The  existing  will,  though  dated  on  the  30th 
of  December,  was  certainly  not  executed  until 
January,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  so  until 
a day  or  two  before  the  king’s  death.  Yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  haste.  I should 
think  the  calligraphers  of  Henry’s  court  might 
have  produced  a better  specimen  of  writing  for 
a king’s  will  than  the  existing  document.  It 
contains  some  ■ important,  but  unauthenticated 
interlineations,  notably  one  after  the  limitation  of 
the  crown  to  the  Lady  Mary  of  the  important 
words  “ and  the  heirs  of  her  body.”  But  the 
contents  of  the  will  could  not  have  been  prepared 
in  a hurry.  The  expressions  of  Henry’s  personal 
feelings  seem  to  have  been  carefully  weighed. 
The  nice  clauses  by  which  the  crown  is  shifted 
from*  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  in  default  of  compliance 
with  their  father’s  conditions  as  to  their  marriage, 
are  skilfully  prepared.  This  seems  to  point  to  a 
copy  hurriedly  made  of  an  existing  will.  But  a 
will  prepared  on  the  30th  of  December,  and  not 
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executed  until  some  three  weeks  afterwards,  could, 
even  if  written  in  a hurry,  have  been  fair  copied 
in  the  interval.  I attach  little  importance  to  the 
fact  that  the  signatures  to  the  will  are,  perhaps, 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
dvins:  man.  Cordials  and  a determination  to  etfect 
validly  such  an  important  act  may  have  produced 
that  “ li^htnin^  before  death  ” which  has  often 
been  observed  in  dying  men.  I throw  out  these 
conjectures  merely  as  hints  which  may  possibly 
be  suggestive  to  persons  more  competent  than  I 
to  investigate  the  question.  If  the  instruments 
entered  in  Clerc’s  list,  the  mention  of  which 
closely  precedes  that  of  Henry’s  will,  can  be  traced, 
they  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  The 
question  will  in  due  course  be  subjected  to  the 
practised  skill  of  the  Eecord  Office,  and  doubtless 
be  elucidated  as  clearly  as  existing  materials  will 
permit.  For  the  present  subject  it  is  sufficient  Effect  of 
to  treat  the  instrument  as  it  appeared  to  our  ment  on 
forefathers  in  connection  with  the  succession  to  English 

history. 

the  throne.  Its  authenticity,  or  at  least,  its 
validity,  was  questioned.  If  genuine,  it  shifted 
the  succession  from  the  descendants  of  the  elder  of 
Henry’s  sisters  to  those  of  the  younger.  Thus  it 
hung  like  a cloud  over  the  prospect  of  the  succes’- 
sion  to  the  crown  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  even  after  the  accession  of  the  Stuart 
line,  when  it  had  been  treated  as  a piece  of  waste 
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paper,  it  affected  powerfully  and  fatally  the  policy 
of  the  new  dynasty. 

Edward  VI.  Edward  VI.  was  proclaimed  on  the  Monday 
aT  m47^’  following  his  father’s  death,  and  was  crowned  on 
January 31.  the  20th  of  February  next.  At  his  coronation  he 
February  ’ was  acknowledged  as  king  before  he  took  his  oaths 
T’ecuiiari  customaiy  Oath  was  much  modified, 

ties  of  his  Instead  of  swearing  to  maintain  the  Church,  as  in 
coronation,  days  of  his  namesake  the  Confessor,  he  only 
swore  To  the  Church  and  the  people  to  keep 
Excuses  peace  and  concord.”  There  was  an  excuse  for  the 
foi^thTm!^^  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  king’s  oath  and  bis 
recognition  in  the  fact  that  the  Succession  Act 
might  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  popular 
recognition.  But  the  real  reason  for  the  innovation 
appears,  from  Cranmer’s  discourse  at  the  coronation, 
to  have  been  the  apprehension  that  the  profession 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  in  which  the  young  king 
was  to  be  trained,  might  be  treated  as  a violation 
of  his  coronation  oath  and  as  an  excuse  for  his 
deposition. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.’s  reign,  the 
succession  established  by  Parliament  and  Henry 
Treason  Act  was  recognised  by  an  Act,  which,  while  it  swept 
wartfv'i  ^way,  amongst  many  other  treasons,  those  con- 
stituted by  Henry’s  Succession  Acts,  guarded  by 
the  penalties  of  high  treason  the  parliamentary 
limitation  of  the  crown.  “And  be  it  enacted  by 
“ the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  of  the  heirs 
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‘‘of  the  king,  our  said  sovereign  lord  that  now 
“ is,  or  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  crown 
“ and  dignity  of  this  realm  is  limited  and  ap- 
“ pointed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  made  in  the 
“ thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  said  late  king, 

“ Henry  YIII.,  or  the  heirs  of  any  of  them,  do  at 
“ any  time  hereafter  usurp  the  one  of  them  upon 
“ the  other  in  the  crown  of  this  realm,  or  demand, 

“ challenge  or  claim  the  same  otherwise,  or  in  any 
“other  form  or  degree  of  . . . succession,  or  in  any 
“ other  course,  form,  degree  or  condition,  but 
“ only  in  such  manner  and  form  as  is  declared  by 
“ the  said  statute,  or  if  any  of  the  said  heirs  or 
“ persons  aforesaid  do  interrupt  or  let  the  king’s 
“ highness  that  now  is  peaceably  and  quietly  to 
“ keep,  have,  and  enjoy  the  said  Imperial  crown, 

“ then  all  and  singular  the  offenders,  their  aiders, 

“ comforters,  abetters,  procurers,  and  counsellors 
“therein  shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  High 
“ Traitors,  and  shall  suffer  and  incur  the  pains  of 
“ death,  losses,  and  forfeitures  as  is  aforesaid  in 
“ cases  of  High  Treason.” 

Kegard  being  had  to  previous  clauses,  making  Its  aim. 
it  high  treason  to  assert  the  Pope’s  deposing 
power,  it  is  probable  that  this  clause  was  levelled 
against  Mary  ; it  was,  however,  destined  to  smite  Its  result, 
another  victim. 

The  events  of  Edward  VI. ’s  reign  which  relate 
to  the  succession  are  few  in  number,  but  the  last 
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other  act  of  all  was  of  capital  importance.  In  the 
touching  November  of  1547  Eleanor  Brandon,  Countess  of 
the  succes-  Clifford,  died,  leaving  only  one  child,  the  Lady 
Edward  Margaret  Clifford.  In  July  1548  Edward’s  hopes 
of  making  the  Queen  of  Scots  his  wife  were  dis- 

reign.  . ° 

Death  of,  appointed  by  her  removal  to  France.  On  Whit- 
SlfSs  of  25th  of  May  1553,  the  Lady  Jane 

Clifford,  Grey  was  married  to  Lord  Guildford  Dudley, 
November,  fourth  SOU  of  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
Mary  John  Dudley,  then  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Queen  of  . 

Scots  re-  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  a splendour 
which  gave  offence  to  the  nation,  which  was 
1548,  July,  watching  the  last  illness  of  its  young  king.  In 
Lady^JaL^^  his  last  days  Edward,  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
which  opened  out  for  the  reformed  Churcli  if 
25.  Mary  should  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  was  un- 
Edward  happily  prevailed  upon  to  tamper  with  the  last 


attempt  to  of  Henry  YIII.’s  Acts  of  Succession,  and  to  en- 
parEa-  deavour  to  supersede  it  by  his  own  letters  patent, 
mentary  appointing  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  the  place  of  his 
of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  No  doubt  the  young 
R-etences  ^ Tiidor,  was  fully  convinced 

for  the  that  he  possessed  the  prerogative  to  do  this,  and 
change.  probably  also  persuaded  himself  that  the 

reasons  for  the  alteration,  which  are  assigned  in 
the  letters  patent,  were  sound.  These  were  alter- 
native, first,  that  his  sisters  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were  illegitimate,  and  consequently  incapable 
of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  notwithstanding  the 
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recent  Act  of  Succession,  and  secondly,  that  if  they 
had  not  been  illegitimate,  yet,  being  the  king’s 
half-sisters,  they  could  not  be  his  heirs.  Of 
course,  in  fact,  their  position  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession depended  neither  on  legitimacy  nor  on 
heirship  to  either  their  father  or  brother,  but  was 
given  to  them  expressly  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  could  only  be  taken  away  by  another  Act. 

Such  an  Act,  if  Edward’s  life  had  been  spared, 
would  probably  have  been  attempted  to  be  passed. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Edward  compelled  him 
in  consistency  to  pass  over  his  sister  Elizabeth  as 
well  as  Mary,  though  it  was  from  the  latter  only 
that  he  apprehended  danger  to  the  Protestant 
religion.  It  does  not  appear  by  what  arguments 
Edward  justified  to  himself  the  exclusion  of  his 
aunt  Margaret’s  descendants,  which  could  be 
warranted  only  by  the  Succession  Acts  and 
Henry  VIII. ’s  will,  or  else  by  the  alien  birth  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the  doubts  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox.  It  is  Edward’s 
evident  from  the  letters  patent,  and  still  more 
from  an  earlier  draft  ot  a plan  for  the  succession,  succession, 
written  and  subsequently  altered  in  the  king’s 
hand,  the  original  form  of  which  excluded 
the  king’s  own  daughters,  that  he  shared  John 
Knox’s  objection  to  '‘the  monstrous  regiment  of  Edward 
women.”  In  the  letters  patent  the  first  limita- 
tion  was  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lady  Frances  Hrandon,  patent. 
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Limitation  t]ie  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  “ and  so  from  son  to  son 
FriS’s  he  should  be  of  ancienty  of  birth  of  the  body 
ISr'  - Lady  Frances.”  It  had  of  course 

been  pointed  out  to  the  dying  king  that,  as  Lady 
..  Frances  had  then  no  son,  there  was  great  risk 
that  such  a disposition  standing  alone  might  leave 
the  throne  vacant  upon  Edward’s  death,  and  that 
in  such  case  Mary  would  certainly  seize  it ; and  to 
provide  against  this  the  letters  restrict  the  limita- 
tion to  sons  of  Lady  Frances  born  in  the  king’s 
lifetime,  and  in  default  of  any  such  son,  and  of 
heirs  male  of  the  body  of  any  such  son,  pass  on  to 
The  limit-  the  fatal  limitation  to  the  Lady  J ane  Grey.  In 
Lady  Jane  default  of  issue  male  of  Lady  Jane,  there  follow 
Tii? limit  to  Lady  Catharine  Grey  and  her 

ation  to  her  issue  male,  to  Lady  Mary  Grey  and  her  issue 
sisteis.  male,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  daughter 
(not  yet  born)  of  Lady  Frances  and  his  issue 
male,  and  so  on  to  other  sons  of  such  daughter, 
and  of  every  other  daughter  of  Lady  Frances  and 
their  issue  male,  to  the  eldest  and  every  other  son 
toXa^dy  of  Lady  Margaret  Clifford  and  their  issue  male, 
Margaret  to  the  eldest  and  every  other  son  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  their  issue 
male.  Similar  limitations  to  the  sons  of  the  other 
limitations,  daughters  of  Lady  Frances,  and  to  the  sons  of 


descend- 

ants. 

Further 


Singular 


ties  and  daughters  of  Lady  Margaret  close  the  list, 

defects  of  It  is  singular  that  in  these  elaborate  limitations 
limitations.  HO  place  is  given  to  sons  of  Lady  Frances  to 
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be  born  after  the  king’s  death.  In  fact  she 
had  such  by  her  second  marriage.  It  may  have.  ’ 
been  thought  safer  to  omit  them  altogether.' 
Another  peculiarity  is  that,  by  passing  over  ^ 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  three  daughters  of  Lady 
Frances,  who  were  then  living)  mothers  in  favour 
of  their  own  sons,  the  danger  was  incurred  that  on 
a demise  of  the  crown  the  female,  whose  son,  if 
she  had  had  any,  would  have  been  next  in  succes- 
sion, might  have  none,  and  yet  be  still  capable 
of  child-bearing.  This  mischief  lurked  also  in 
Henry  VIII.’s  dispositions  in  favour  of  the  issue 
of  his  nieces  Frances  and  Eleanor.  In  fact  there 
it  no  safe  point  between  succession  according  to 
the  salic  law  and  that  which  is  now  established 
for  the  English  crown.  And  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  peace  of  England  that  Edward’s  dangerous 
settlement  was  illegal.  On  the  6th  of  July  1553  Death  of 
the  boy-king  breathed  his  last,  and  a few  days 
after.  Lady  Jane  assumed  the  regal  title.  Never  6, 
was  treason  more  manifest,  or  traitor  more  sumes^Le 
innocent.  She  had  committed  the  very  act 

And  there- 

declared  to  be  high  treason  by  the  statute  already  by  commits 
mentioned  to  have  been  passed  in  the  first  year  ti?^son 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  She,  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  crown  was  limited  under  the 
Succession  Acts,  had  usurped  upon  another  of 
these  persons  who  stood  nearer  in  degree  than 
herself.  But  what  choice  had  an  inexperienced 
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Found 

guilty, 

A.D.  1553, 
November. 
Executed 
A.D.  1554, 
February 
12. 

Guildford 
Dudley 
executed 
same  day. 

Duke  of 
Suffolk, 
February 
24. 

Marriage 
of  Duchess 
of  Suffolk 
with 
Adrian 
Stokes, 
March  9. 

Her  chil- 
dren by 
Adrian. 


and  higli-souled  girl  of  sixteen  but  to  assume 
the  crown  which  the  voice  of  her  loved  cousin, 
the  late  king,  speaking  from  the  grave,  and  the 
living  voices  of  his  councillor’s,  and  of  her  own 
and  her  husband’s  parents,  declared  it  to  be  both 
her  right  and  her  duty  to  accept.  A few  days 
after  Edw^ard’s  death  in  July,  she  assumed  the 
fatal  title  of  Queen  of  England  ; in  November  of 
that  year  she  was,  on  her  own  confession,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  next  year,  after  Wyatt’s  insurrec- 
tion, she  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Green,  the  most 
innocent,  pure  and  noble  victim  whose  head  ever 
rolled  on  a scaffold.  Her  husband,  Guildford 
Dudley,  was  executed  on  the  same  day,  but  before 
her,  on  Tower  Hill,  where,  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  of  February,  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, was  also  beheaded.  On  the  9th  of  the  next 
month  her  mother.  Lady  Frances,  astonished  the 
world  by  a second  marriage  with  her  youthful 
master  of  the  horse,  Adrian  Stokes.  It  may  be 
charitably  supposed  that,  seeing  the  suspicion  in 
which  her  two  remaining  daughters  had  been 
involved,  she  hoped  for  male  offspring  by  her 
second  marriage.  In  fact  she  had  by  Adrian, 
beside  a daughter,  who  was  born  and  died  on  the 
20th  of  November  1554,  two  sons,  who,  had  they 
lived,  would  have  been  importaut  members  of  the 
royal  family,  but  who  died  in  infancy.  Some 
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other  events  concerning  the  younger  stocks  of  the  ' 
royal  family  occurred  -during  Mary’s  reign.  In 
1556  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  died  at  Death  of 
Padua  unmarried.  After  his  death  there  remained  Courtenay, 
no  descendant  of  any  of  Edward  IV.’s  children 
except  the  issue  of  Elizabeth  of  York.  In  1556  of 

^ C1i3-1'1gS 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  gave  birth  to  a stuart, 
second  son,  Charles  Stuart.  Her  family  now 
consisted  of  him  and  Lord  Darnley,  and  she  never 
had  another  child.  Before  this,  on  the  12th  of  Margaret 
February  1555,  Margaret  Clifford  had  married  nwHage 
Lord 
Later, 

Mary,  the  daughters  of  her  aunt  Frances,  were  ^^bruary 
illegitimate,  on  the  ground  that  their  father  had.  Her  as- 
before  his  marriage  with  their  mother,  been  pre- 
contracted  to  Lord  Arundel’s  daughter.  A contract 
between  them  had  certainly  once  existed,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  continued  at  the  time  of 
the  Marquis’s  marriage  with  Lady  Frances.  Lady 
Strange  even  threw  doubts  on  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  the  grandparents  of  her- 
self and  the  Ladies  Grey,  on  the  score  that  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Lady  Frances  there  was 
living  a former  wife  of  the  duke,  who  died  before 
the  birth  of  Lady  Strange’s  mother,  Eleanor. 

This  was  dangerous  ground  to  take,  as  certainly 
Charles  and  Mary  were  not  remarried  after  the 


Strange,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  Lord 
Lady  Strange  asserted  that  Catharine  and  a.d^^iIss, 
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death  of  Margaret  Mortimer,  the  lady  in  question. 
But  in  fact  it  would  appear  that  though  he  had 
gone*  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  her, 
it  was  afterwards  legally  declared  null.  Besides 
this  the  rights  of  the  issue  of  the  Ladies  Frances 
and  Eleanor  to  the  throne,  under  Henry  YIlI.’s 
last  Act  of  Succession  and  his  will,  did  not  depend 
on  the  legitimacy  of  the  ladies,  as  the  limitation 
was  to  the  issue  of  them  by  name.  Lady  Strange 
is  said  also  to  have  suggested  that  Catharine  and 
Mary  Grey  had  lost  their  right  of  succession  by 
participation  in  their  sister  Jane’s  treason.  This 
could  hardly  have  applied  to  Lady  Mary,  at  all 
events,  as  she  was  only  about  eight  years  old  at 
the  time.  But  all  these  suggestions  threw  a cloud 
Marriage  Over  the  title  of  the  Ladies  Grey.  A much  more 
Qufen^of  ii^portant  event  than  those  already  mentioned, 
Scots  and  was  the  marriage,  on  the  24th  of  April  1558,  of 
Dauphin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  with  Francis,  the  French 
Apri/2?  Lauphin.  To  return  to  the  Queen  herself.  No 
Mary  female  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
firS^Queen  Sovereigns  of  England.  Henry  II.  had  reigned  in 
regnant  of  the  lifetime  of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  Henry  YII. 
England.  Margaret  of  Kichmond.  The  cele- 

Fortescue  brated  Chancellor  Fortescue,  writing  in  the  in- 
succe^^ton  I^^^^ts  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  maintained 
that  females  could  neither  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  nor  transmit  a right  to  it  to  their  male 
descendants.  He  inculcates  these  views  allegori- 
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cally  in  an  account  which  he  gives  of  an 
imaginary  trial  of  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  lately  deceased  ‘‘king  of  the  Assyrians, 
Monarch  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,”  in  which 
the  claimants  are  the  late  king’s  daughter,  her 
son,  and  the  late  king’s  brother,  and  the  right 
of  inheritance  is  adjudged  to  be  in  the  brother. 

This  trial  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of 
a treatise  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  Fortescue 
in  the  preface  tells  his  readers  that  he  wishes  the 
second  part  to  be  called  “ A Treatise  concerning 
the  Eight  of  Succession  in  Sovereign  Kingdoms,” 
thus  implying  by  the  title  that  the  judgment  in 
the  case  of  tlie  kingdom  of  “ Assyria  ” was  capable 
of  wider  application.  However,  at  the  time  of  state  of 
Edward  VI.’s  death,  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  females  could  transmit  the  riglit  of  succession.  Edward’s 
It  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  nation  would 
accept  a female  sovereign.  What  would  have 
been  their  choice  if  there  had  been  at  Edward’s 
death  any  male  near  in  blood  to  the  throne 
and  of  competent  age  cannot  now  be  known.  Of  the 
Curiously  enough,  of  the  ten  descendants  of  Henry 
YII.  who  were  living  at  Edward’s  death,  one  only. 

Lord  Harnley,  was  a male,  and  he  was  only  eight 
years  old.  The  other  nine  were,  Henry  YIII.’s  two 
daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  who  was 
Darnley’s  mother,  Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  her 
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three  daughters,  and  Lady  Margaret  Clifford.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  clear  that  as  matters  stood  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  was  resolved  to  uphold  Henry 
VIIL’s  settlement  of  the  succession,  and  to  this 
resolution,  which  established  for  ever  the  right  of 
females  to  succeed  to  the  English  throne,  we  owe 
some  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
1 Mary,  country.  The  first  Act  of  the  second  Session  of 
Session  2,  Parliament  was  devoted  to  a purpose 

dear  to  the  queen’s  heart,  the  vindication  of  the 
memory  of  her  loved  mother  by  a declaration 
that  her  marriage  with  Henry  was  lawful,  and  the 
sentence  of  divorce  void.  The  case  for  Katharine 
is  stated  with  great  skill  and  moderation,  and 
Henry’s  memory  treated  on  the  whole  with 
tenderness.  The  effect  of  the  Act  was  of  course 
to  place  Mary  in  the  position  of  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Henry,  whilst  Elizabeth  remained 
subject  to  the  brand  of  illegitimacy.  But  the 
Act  was  carefully  drawn  so  as  not  to  impair 
in  any  way  Elizabeth’s  parliamentary  right  of 
1 Mary,  successiou.  Ill  the  third  Session  of  the  same 
Ses^sion  3,  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
kingly  or  regal  office  of  the  realm,  and  all  the 
prerogative  of  the  same,  were  vested  in  a queen 
Marriage  as  well  as  in  a king.  The  marriage  of  Queen 
Phnfpf  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain  took  place  on  the 
Ju^y  28^^’  1554.  According  to  the  marriage 

articles,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  confirming 
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them,  Philip,  although  he  was  decorated  with  the  Philip’s 
title  of  Kiug  of  England,  was  jealously  excluded 
from  any  right  of  reigning  over  the  country  either 
in  Mary’s  life  or  after  . her  death.  But  by  a 
subsequent  Act,  passed  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  Philip  and  Mary,  he  was  appointed 
Begeiit  during  the  minority  of  any  child  of  them 
who  might  succeed  the  queen.  Mary,  however, 
desired  further  privileges  for  him.  But  in  vain  His 
was  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  brought 
forward.  He  was  indeed  through  his  mother, 

Isabella  of  Portugal,  a descendant  of  Piiilippa, 
daughter  of  John  and  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters 
of  the  whole  blood  of  Henry  IV.,  a descent  which 
we  shall  find  insisted  upon  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
but  he  never  was  heir  of  Philippa.  All  Mary’s  Mary’s 
efforts  to  remove  Elizabeth  from  her  place  in  the  cSngVthe 
succession  and  to  substitute  Pliilip  were  in  vain,  ju^ession 
Parliament  rejected  every  Bill  introduced  for  this 
purpose.  Mary,  however,  gave  to  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  and  Countess  of  Lennox  precedence  at 
court  over  Elizabeth,  probably  on  the  plea  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  latter.  When  Philip  saw  that  Philip’s 
he  could  never  himself  succeed  his  wife,  he  found 
his  interest  in  supporting  the  claim  of  Elizabeth 
against  that  of  Mary  Stuart,  already  Queen  of 
Scotland,  and  Dauphiness  of  France.  On  the  P>eath  of 
27th  of  November  1558  Mary  ended  a life  which  i5^58,’no- 
was  full  of  wretchedness  for  herself  as  for  her  member  27. 
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people,  and  tbe  long  and  glorious  reign  of 
Elizabeth  began. 

Act  of  re-  An  Act  of  recognition  of  the  queen’s  title  was 

Eifza^S^s^  passed  early  in  the  sitting  of  her  first  Parlia- 

title.  ment.  Without  referring  expressly  to  the  deli- 
cate question  of  the  validity  of  Anne  ' Boleyn’s 
marriage,  Parliament  declared  that  “your  Majesty 
“is  and  in  very  deed  and  of  most  meer  right 
“ ought  to  be,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws 
“ and  statutes  of  this  realm,  our  most  rightful 
“ and  lawful  sovereign  Liege  Lady  and  Queen, 
“ and  that  your  Highness  is  rightly  lineally  and 
“ lawfully  descended  and  come  of  the  blood  royal 
“ of  the  realm  of  England  in  and  to  whose  princely 
“ person  and  the  heirs  of  your  body  lawfully  to 
“ be  begotten  after  you  without  all  doubt,  am- 
“ biguity,  scruple,  or  question,  the  Imperial  and 
“ Eoyal  Estate,  Place,  Crown,  and  Dignity  of  this 
“ Eealm  . . . are  and  shall  be  most  fully,  right- 
“ fully,  really,  and  entirely  vested  and  incor- 
“porated,  united  and  annexed.”  The  Act  then 
proceeded  to  confirm  the  limitation  of  the  crown 
made  in  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
concluded  by  abrogating  all  sentences,  judgments, 
and  decrees,  and  so  much  of  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  should  be  repugnant  or  derogatory  to 
their  recognition  or  to  the  limitation  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Imperial  crown  established  by  the 
Act  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII.  Doubtless 
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if  ‘Elizabeth  had  early  married,  to  the  nation’s 
liking,  and  had  had  offspring,  the  question  of 
presumptive  heirship  would  have  been  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  But  as  she  never  The  pre- 
married, it  was  throughout  her  reign  of  the 
greatest  importance ; and  as  doubts  respecting  it 
emerged  at  the  very  beginning  of  her  reign,  so 
they  were  never  determined  by  any  authoritative 
act  to  the  very  end  of  it.  At  the  queen’s  ac- Claimants 
cession  the  two  most  prominent  competitors  were, 
like  herself,  female.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  claimed  Mary  of 
as  the  next  in  descent  from  Henry  YII.  Lady 
Catharine  Grey  under  Henry  YIII.’s  last  Act  of  Catharine 
Succession  and  his  will.  The  rival  claimants 
represented  principles  opposed  to  each  other, 
not  only  in  matters  of  state,  but  also  in  those 
of  religion.  Mary  was  the  hope  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic,  Catharine  of  the  Puritan  party.  And 
as  Mary  claimed  a present  right  to  the  throne 
superior  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  so  had  Edward  YI. 
attempted  to  place  Lady  Catharine  in  the  line  of 
succession  in  derogation  of  Elizabeth’s  right. 

Some,  however,  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  Countess  of 
supposed  to  prefer  the  title  of  the  English-born  ^Irniey^^'^ 
Countess  of  Lennox  and  her  son  Darnley  to 
that  of  Mary,  and  later  on  at  all  events  some  of 
the  Puritans  preferred  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  to  those  of  Catharine.  He  was  son  Earl  of 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  Catharine  don! 
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Pole,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Montague,  and 
consequently  heiress  of  the  house  of  Clarence. 
His  father  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  the 
queen’s  reign,  but  died  in  1560  ; his  mother 
survived  until  157 6.  He  himself  married  Leices- 
ter’s sister,  and  was  probably  led  by  this  alliance 
away  from  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  Poles. 

Of  all  the  possible  pretenders  to  the  crown, 
Mary  of  Scotland  was  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 
She  was  wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  Prance,  and 
might  thus  look  to  be  supported  by  the  power  of 
that  kingdom,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
Englishmen,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  their 
country  united  with  Scotland,  did  not  desire  it  to 
be  so  with  Prance.  But  Mary’s  claim  was  not 
limited  to  a presumptive  heirship.  Elizabeth 
was  crowned  on  the  15th  of  January  1559,  and 
in  March  of  that  year  Mary  and  the  Dauphin 
Prancis  assumed  the  arms  and  style  of  Queen 
of  England.  It  was  an  idle  retort  to  Elizabeth’s 
remonstrances  that  she  assumed  the  arms  and 
style  of  Sovereign  of  Prance.  That  assumption 
had  become,  and  was  known  to  have  become,  a 
mere  antiquarian  relic.  Henry  VIII.,  whilst  in 
his  will  he  devised  the  crown  of  England,  spoke 
only  of  his  ‘‘title  of  Prance.”  But  Mary’s 
assumption  meant  mischief.  On  the  10th  of 
July  in  1559  Henry  II.  of  Prance  died,  wounded 
to  death  by  Montgomery  in  a tournament  at 
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whicli  Mary’s  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England 
were  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  the  significant 
language  of  heraldry.  Elizabeth’s  rivals  were 
now  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland. 
The  English  queen’s  natural  policy  would  be  to 
balance  the  hereditary  with  the  parliamentary 
heir.  An  occasion  soon  offered.  Frances,  Duchess 
of  Suffolk,  died  on  the  20th  of  November  1559, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  month.  On  the  3rd  Elizabeth, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  funeral,  “ for  the  good 
‘‘  zeal  and  affection  which  we  of  long  time  have 
“borne  to  our  dearly  beloved  cousin,  the  Lady 
“ Frances,  late  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  especially 
“ for  that  she  is  lineally  descended  fri)m  our  grand- 
“ father  King  Henry  Yll.,  as  also  for  other  causes 
“ and  considerations  us  thereunto  moving ^ in  per- 
“ petual  memory  of  the  same,”  granted  an  augmen- 
tation of  arms  to  be  borne  at  the  funeral,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Duchess’s  posterity,  as  an  apparent 
“declaration  of  her  consanguinity  to  us.”  The 
augmentation  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Duchess’s 
monument  at  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  the 
queen! s own  arms,  with  a border  for  a difference, 
and  was  to  he  home  in  the  first  and  most  noticeahle 
quarter,  and  at  her  funeral  was  to  be  placed  “ with 
“ her  ancestor’s  arms  in  banners,  bannerals,  lozenges 
“and  scutcheons”  where  doubtless  they  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  to 
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the  splendid  funeral,  and  would  spread  widely  the 
knowledge  of  Lady  Catharine  Grey’s  proximity  to 
the  throne.  It  seems  that  the  queen  never  liked 
Catharine,  but  that  Philip  of  Spain  thought  her  of 
so  much  importance  that  he  desired  to  spirit  her 
away  to  his  country.  But  before  the  Christmas 
of  this  year  the  ill-fated  lady  had  destroyed  for 
ever  her  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and 
involved  all  her  after-life  in  misery  by  contracting 
a clandestine  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who  had  once  been  destined  for  her  sister.  Lady 
Jane.  That  she  had  married  at  all  was  bad 
enough,  that  she  had  married  clandestinely  was 
worse;  but  the  climax  of  her  offence  was  that 
she  had  chosen  for  husband  the  nephew  of  Jane 
Seymour,  supplanter  of  Elizabeth’s  mother.  I do 
not  think  that  Elizabeth  ever  swerved  from  the 
resolve  that  their  issue  should  not  wear  her  crown ; 
whether  or  no  she  actually  said,  in  reference  to 
the  son  of  Catharine  and  Edward  Seymour,  that 
no  “ rascal’s  son  should  sit  in  her  seat,”  I have 
little  doubt  she  determined  it.  Lady  Catharine’s 
offence  in  thus  clandestinely  marrying  was  not 
light  according  to  the  received  maxims  of  the  day. 
But  the  queen  took  a cruel  revenge  upon  her  and 
her  husband.  Hot  only  did  she  fling  them  both 
into  the  Tower,  but  she  had  a sentence  passed  that 
no  marriage  had  taken  place  between  them. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  21st  of  September  1561,  Edward, 
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the  eldest  of  Catharine’s  two  sons,  had  been  born.  Birth  of 
It  was  well  for  the  offending  couple  that  the  Act  se^our, 
passed  on  Lord  Thomas  Howard’s  account,  declar- 

. Ill  September 

ing  their  offence  treason,  had  been  repealed ; but  21. 
Hertford  was  heavily  fined  for  deflowering  a 
“maiden  of  the  blood  royal.”  The  earl  and 
his  wife  persisted,  and  doubtless  truly,  that  a 
valid  marriage  had  passed  between  them,  and  on 
the  10th  of  February  1563  Thomas  Seymour,  Of  Thomas 
Catharine’s  only  other  child,  was  born.  Meanwhile, 
on  the  5th  of  December  1560,  Mary’s  husband,  February 
Francis,  had  died,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  1561  Death  of 
she  landed  in  Scotland,  still  persisting  in  her  claim  n ^ of 
to  Elizabeth’s  throne.  The  year  1562  was  marked  France, 
by  the  wild  conspiracy  of  Arthur  and  Edmund  December  k 
Pole,  sons  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  who,  in  Henry  YIII.’s 
time,  had  saved  his  life  by  denouncing  his  brother,  a.d.  1561, 
Lord  Montague.  The  rash  young  men  (Edmund  conspiracy 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old)  designed  to  of  the 
place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  Elizabeth 
spared  their  lives,  but  imprisoned  them  in  the 
Tower.  They  pleaded,  they  had  no  intention  of 
dethroning  her,  but  had  been  misled  by  a prophecy 
that  the  queen  would  die  in  that  year.  In  fact 
in  the  course  of  it  she  was  attacked  with  small-pox.  Queen’s 
and  was  in  great  danger  of  her  life.  The  council, 
in  view  of  the  queen’s  death,  appears  to  have  Division  in 

, ••  1 the  council 

been  divided  in  opinion,  some  advocating  the  as  to  the 
parliamentary  claims  of  Lady  Catharine  Grey,  succession. 
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others  those  of  Huntingdon,  whose  partisans  from 
time  to  time  whispered  the  old  story  of  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  Edward  IV/s  children  by  Elizabeth 
Woodville.  As  it  appears  that  there  were  three 
opinions,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  barely 
named,  it  seems  probable  that  the  third  party  was 
for  Darnley,  whose  marriage  with  Mary  would  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  The  queen’s  late  illness 
had  made  the  nation  more  than  ever  anxious  that 
the  doubt  as  to  the  succession  should  be  removed, 
and  Parliament  urged  the  queen’s  marriage  and  the 
determination  by  statute  of  her  successor  in  default 
of  her  issue.  The  queen,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  her  unhappy  passion  for  the  worthless 
Leicester,  with  much  difficulty  eluded  their  impor- 
tunities. Parliament  had  seemed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  title  of  Lady  Catharine,  and  in  1564 
Hales,  a clerk  of  the  hanaper,  instigated  as 
was  supposed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  published  a 
work  in  favour  of  it.  Elizabeth  punished  Hales 
with  imprisonment,  and  Bacon  with  frowns. 

As  if  fate  had  conspired  against  the  claims 
of  Lady  Catharine,  her  younger  sister,  the 
dwarfish  Lady  Mary,  soon  afterwards,  in  August 
1565,  absurdly  parodied  Lady  Catharine’s  ro- 
mantic marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  by 
taking  for  husband  the  gigantic  sergeant  porter 
of  the  palace,  Thomas  Keyes.  Of  course  they 
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were  committed  to  prison.  No  child  was  horn  Death  of 
of  the  marriage,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  1578 
Lady  Mary  died.  The  gentle  Lady  Catharine  April  20. 
had  predeceased  her.  She  had  been  released  deathTf 
from  the  Tower  in  1563,  and  died  in  1567, 

. Catharine, 

leaving  behind  her  two  sons,  whose  legitimacy  was  a.d.  1567, 
disputed,  to  uphold  the  claims  of  their  mother 
as  the  presumptive  heiress  designated  by  Par- 
liament and  Henry  YIII.’s  will.  These  claims 
were  not  yet  to  be  ignored.  In  1566  the  ques- 
tion of  the  succession  had  been  raised  in  Parlia-  Succession 
ment,  and  the  House  of  Commons  at  least  seemed  JaSia-^ 
clearly  in  favour  of  them.  But  more  than  a 
year  before  Lady  Catharine’s  death  the  marriage  Marriage 
of  Mary  Stuart,  the  presumptive  heiress  by  blood,  Jp 
with  Darnley  had  taken  place.  In  F ebruary  Scots  with 
1565  he  had  obtained  leave  to  join  his  father  in  a.d.^i*765, 
Scotland  on  the  pretext  of  reclaiming  their  Scotch  20. 
possessions. 

On  the  20th  of  July  1565  the  ill-starred  Advantages 
marriage  was  celebrated.  Yet  Mary  could  not  match, 
have  made  a more  judicious  match,  so  far  as 
regarded  her  claims  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown.  Her  cousin  was  by  blood  next  to  the 
throne  after  Mary  herself  and  his  mother ; and 
both  he  and  his  mother  were  English  born,  so 
that  the  marriage  went  far  to  cure  the  detect  of 
alien  birth  which  attached  to  Mary. 

On  the  19th  of  July  1566  their  position  was 
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strengthened  by  the  birth  of  their  only  child, 
that  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England 
who  was  destined  to  wear  the  crowns  of  both 
kingdoms.  And  if  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish 
queen  and  titular  king  had  proved  happy, 
Elizabeth  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  them  as  her  presumptive 
heirs.  But  some  few  months  before  the  birth  of 
James,  England  and  Scotland  had  been  startled 
by  the  tidings  of  the  slaughter  of  Eizzio  in  the 
presence  of  Mary  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Darnley.  Events  still  more  momentous  were 
impending.  On  the  9th  of  February  1567 
Darnley  was  murdered;  on  the  15th  of  May 
following,  Mary  married  Bothwell ; on  the  29th 
of  July,  her  son  James  was  crowned  King  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  15th  of  May  1569  Mary 
landed  on  English  soil  at  Workington.  She 
came  a fugitive  from  her  own  subjects,  and,  worse 
still,  labouring  under  a grave  suspicion  of  having 
concurred  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and 
committed  adultery  with  the  chief  of  his  as- 
sassins. The  most  ardent  partisans  of  Mary’s 
innocence  have  always  admitted  that,  at  the  time 
of  Darnley’s  death  and  her  marriage  with  Both- 
well, her  conduct  was  at  least  indiscreet.  And 
certaiuly  for  the  moment  many  of  those  who 
had  previously  espoused  her  claims  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  English  throne  turned  away  from  her. 
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But  as  time  rolled  on,  and  Elizabeth  failed  to  Improves, 
press  the  terrible  charges  made  against  Mary, 
she  slid  back  into  her  old  position  with  her  party 
in  England,  with  the  important  difference  that, 
instead  of  reigning  in  Scotland,  she  was  a pri- 
soner in  England.  With  the  beginning  of  her  Mary’s 
lifelong  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years,  which  oc-  yetis’lm- 
curred  shortly  after  her  landing  in  England,  began  prison- 
also  the  well-known  series  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  resolute  Mary  and  the  irresolute 
Elizabeth  which  ended  only  with  the  tremendous 
tragedy  of  Eotheringhay.  During  those  eighteen 
years,  Elizabeth  was  protected  from  foreign  in- 
terference by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  present  subject  is  concerned  Mary’s 
with  the  attempts  of  Mary  or  of  others  for  her  to  rega^^her° 
procure  her  liberty  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the  liberty, 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  English  throne. 

The  first  of  these  enterprises  was  that  of  the  The  rising 
two  great  northern  earls — Westmoreland,  head  Borthem 
of  the  Neviles,  and  Northumberland,  head  of  the 
Percies.  They  rose  in  November  1569,  took  vember. 
Durham,  and  celebrated  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
religion  in  the  stately  cathedral.  They  then  its  failure, 
marched  south,  but,  after  some  illusory  prospects 
of  success,  returned  to  Durham,  and  thence  fled  to  Execution 
Scotland.  Northumberland  was  eventually  given  umberiand, 
up  to  Elizabeth,  and  executed  in  the  July  of  1572. 
Westmoreland  escaped  from  Scotland,  and  fled 
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into  Philip’s  dominions.  His  relationship  to  the 
royal  family  of  England  closely  resembled  that  of 
Philip.  As  Philip  was  descended  from  Philippa, 
the  elder  of  Henry  lY.’s  two  sisters  of  the 
whole  blood,  so  Westmoreland  was  descended 
from  Elizabeth,  the  younger  of  the  sisters,  and  was 
also  her  heir,  whereas  Philip  was  not  the  heir  of 
Philippa.  Perhaps  Westmoreland  suggested  to 
Parsons,  or  Persons,  the  Jesuit,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  Philip’s  claims  to  the  English  throne 
which  Parsons  afterwards  employed,  and  which 
he  derived  from  Philip’s  descent  from  Henry 
IV.’s  eldest  sister.  The  rebel  earls  had  hoped 
for  the  assistance  of  Edward  3rd  Earl  of  Derby, 
father-in-law  of  Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  who  was 
heiress  of  Eleanor  Brandon,  and  claimed,  as  against 
the  descendants  of  Frances  Brandon,  to  be  true 
heiress  of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 
Margaret  had,  besides  children  who  died  young, 
two  sons,  Ferdinando  and  William  Stanley,  who 
became  successively  Earls  of  Derby.  Thence- 
forward Elizabeth’s  suspicions  were  directed 
against  the  Derby  family,  and  Lord  Huntingdon, 
the  heir  of  Clarence,  fanned  the  rising  flame. 
Some  of  the  Stanleys  were  unquestionably 
traitors.  The  old  Earl  of  Derby  died  in  1574, 
and  Margaret’s  husband,  Henry,  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  earldom.  He  too  died  in  1593,  and  his 
son  Ferdinando  in  1594,  the  latter  not  without 
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suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  the  papists  of  Ferdi- 
for  his  loyalty  to  Elizabeth.  He  left  daughters,  “594®’ 
but  his  brother  William  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  wniiam, 
Lady  Margaret  died  in  1596.  I mention  here 
these  facts  relating  to  the  Derby  family  as  it  does  Lady 
not  otherwise  figure  conspicuously  in  the  debates 
on  the  succession  to  Elizabeth.  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  1574,  in  which  Edward,  3rd  Earl 
of  Derby,  died,  Charles  Stuart,  younger  brother  Marriage 
of  Darnley,  married  clandestinely  Elizabeth  stuar?^^^ 
Cavendish,  a daughter  of  the  ambitious  and  in-  with^ 
triguing  Bess  of  Hardwicke,”  who  was  now  wife  Cavendish, 
of  Mary’s  custodian,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
match  was  made  up  by  the  Countesses  of  Lennox 
and  of  Shrewsbury  and  by  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  vials  of  Elizabeth’s  wrath  were  poured  out 
on  the  contrivers  of  a fresh  clandestine  marriage 
in  the  royal  family.  And  not  unjustly;  for 
no  one  doubted  the  sovereign’s  right  to  control 
the  marriages  of  those  near  to  the  throne,  _ , 

i ^ , , . , , ^ ^ / Death  of 

and  the  present  match  certainly  boded  no  good  Charles 

to  Elizabeth.  Charles  Stuart  died  in  1576, 

leaving  an  only  child,  the  ill-fated  Lady  Arabella,  Birth  of 

who  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  1575.  Her  daughter 

grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  died  in 

1578;  Arabella  then  became  next  in  the  line  of  autumn.  ’ 

hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  after  Mary 

Stuart  and  her  son,  and  possessed  the  advantage  Countess  of 

over  them  that  she  was  English  born.  Her  a!d.^i?78. 
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ambitious  grandmother,  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, began  to  look ' upon  Arabella  as  a rival 
rather  than  an  ally  of  Mary  of  Scotland. 

Public  To  return  to  the  public  history  of  the  times. 
Pope’s'bull  On  the  15th  of  May  1570,  a few  months  after  the 
against  failure  of  the  northern  rebellion,  the  Pope  launched 

Elizabeth,  . , „ . . • i 

A.D.  1570,  against  Elizabeth  a bull  of  excommunication  and 

May  15.  deposition  which  had  been  prepared  in  February 
1569  in  expectation  of  the  approaching  revolt. 
It  was  published  with  singular  audacity  by  nailing 
a copy  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  door,  and,  ill- 
timed  as  it  was,  had  the  fatal  effect  of  forcing  all 
Koman  Catholics  to  choose  between  their  religion 
and  their  loyalty.  Thenceforth  there  was  open 
Pariia-  war  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Papacy.  In  the 
reply  to  year  1571,  the  thirteenth  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
A^D  ^1571  replied  to  the  Pope’s  challenge  by  an 

13  Eliza-  ’ Act  declaring  it  high  treason  to  bring  in  bulls 
from  Kome,  and  by  another  which  made  it  high 
treason  to  deny  the  queen’s  title  or  to  declare 
her  to  be  a usurper  or  heretic,  and  enacted  that 
all  persons  who,  after  thirty  days  next  after  the 
session,  should,  during  the  queen’s  life,  claim  title 
to  the  crown  or  usurp  the  royal  title,  or  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  queen’s  right,  should  be  disabled 
during  their  lives  only,  to  enjoy  the  crown  of 
England  in  succession,  inheritance,  or  otherwise, 
after  the  queen’s  death,  as  if  such  person  were 
naturally  dead.  It  was  also  made  high  treason 
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either  to  affirm  that  the  common  laws  of  the 
realm,  not  altered  by  Parliament,  ought  not  to 
direct  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  to 
deny  the  power  of  the  queen  with  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown. 

Printing  or  publishing  that  any  particular  person 
not  so  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament,  except  the 
queen’s  issue,  was  heir  and  successor  to  the  queen 
was  also  made  punishable. 

The  long  years  of  Mary’s  captivity  rolled  on  to  Events 
their  fatal  end.  During  them  events  of  great 
moment  for  Elizabeth  and  Mary  occurred.  On  captivity, 
the  2nd  of  June  1572  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Execution 
Surrey’s  son,  followed  his  father  to  the  block.  On 
the  24th  of  August  following,  the  hideous  mas- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  began.  In  May  1573,  Massacre 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Mary’s  last  stronghold  in  thoioinfw^' 
Scotland,  surrendered  to  the  Kegent  Morton.  1572, 

The  ominous  marriage  in  1574  of  Charles  Stuart  Sun’ende^i^* 
and  Elizabeth  Cavendish  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  and  Castie, 
the  contentions  of  the  Catholics  and  Huguenots  chlrie^^^ 
in  France,  continued  with  varying  fortunes.  Stuart’s 
Important  events  occurred  in  Portugal  which 


will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 


1574. 

TheNether- 

In  1581  Elizabeth  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  France,  and 
the  Society  of  Jesus  by  the  execution  of  Campian. 

At  length,  after  long  years  of  suspense,  during  of  Campian, 
which  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  and  in  the  later  of 
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which  James  of  Scotland,  had  been  weaving  a web 
of  mutual  deceit  and  irresolution,  there  came  in 
1583  a terrible  crisis,  and  with  it  the  beginning 
of  the  end.”  In  that  year  Paget’s  conspiracy  for 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  Somerville’s  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  were  discovered.  In 
July  1584  the  hand  of  Philip’s  hired  assassin 
ended  the  noble  life  and  work  of  William  the 
Silent.  In  the  same  year  an  association  for  pro- 
tecting Elizabeth’s  person,  and  revenging  her 
murder  if  accomplished,  was  formed,  and  widely 
spread.  Mary  Stuart  herself  insisted  on  signing  it. 
The  next  year  Parry  was  executed  for  a fresh 
plot  against  Elizabeth’s  life.  Then  came  the 
famous  Act  of  the  27th  of  the  queen’s  reign.  It 
provided  that  in  case  of  invasion  or  rebellion,  or 
any  act  attempted  tending  to  the  hurt  of  the 
queen’s  person,  after  the  end  of  the  session,  by  or 
for  any  person  pretending  title  to  the  crown  after 
the  queen’s  death,  or  if  anything  should  be  com- 
passed or  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  the 
queen’s  person  by  any  person,  or  with  the  privity 
of  any  person  that  should  or  might  pretend  title  to 
the  crown  of  the  realm,  every  such  person,  upon 
judgment  of  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  and  proclamation  of  their  judgment, 
should  be  excluded  and  disabled  from  all  claim  to 
the  crown ; and  that  thereupon  all  the  queen’s 
subjects  should  and  might  lawfully,  by  virtue  of 
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the  Act  and  her  Majesty’s  direction  in  that  behalf, 
by  all  forcible  and  possible  means  pursue  to  death 
every  such  wicked  person  by  whom  or  by  whose 
means,  assent,  or  privacy  any  such  invasion  or 
rebellion  should  be  in  form  aforesaid  denounced 
to  have  been  made,  or  such  wicked  act  attempted, 
or  other  thing  compassed,  or  imagined  against  her 
Majesty’s  person,  and  all  their  aiders,  comforters, 
and  abettors.  And  further,  in  case  of  the  queen’s 
death  in  consequence  of  any  such  attempt,  every 
person  by  or  for  whom  any  such  act  should  be 
executed,  and  their  issue  being  any  wise  assenting  or 
privy  to  the  same,  should  be  excluded  and  disabled 
from  all  claim  to  the  crown.  It  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  famous  association  for  Eliza- 
beth’s safety  should  be  expounded  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  Act  and  not  otherwise  or  against 
any  other  person  or  persons.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  whereas  the  statute  of  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth  excluded  from  the  succession  the  princi- 
pal offender  only,  this  extended  to  the  offender’s 
issue  “ if  in  any  wise  assenting  or  privy. This 
of  course  glanced  at  James,  who  had  begun  to 
show  himself  dangerous.  The  Act,  however,  did 
not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  authorise  in  pre- 
cise terms  such  a procedure  as  that  by  which 
Mary  was  actually  tried.  It  was  more  vague 
and  yet  more  formidable,  leaving  the  offender  to 
be  hunted  to  death  as  “ caput  lupinum,”  by  the 


Observa- 
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Queen  s direction  if  living,  without  it  if  she  were 
murdered. 

At  length  in  1586  the  elements  of  evil  culmi- 
nated in  Babington*s  conspiracy.  And  then  came 
the  end..  The  English  council  declared  Mary 
guilty  of  having  plotted  against  Elizabeth’s  life, 
and  Mary’s  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  could 
have  been  fairly  declared  to  have  been  forfeited 
under  the  recent  solemn  Act  of  the  legislature. 
So  far  nothing  had  been  done  but  what  was  with- 
in the  competence  of  an  English  Parliament.  The 
succeeding  acts  in  the  tragedy  must  seek  their 
justification  in  the  maxim  that  the  safety  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law.  Mary  Stuart,  Queen 
of  Scotland  from  her  cradle,  was  arraigned  before 
the  peers  of  a foreign  nation,  found  guilty,  and  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle  of  her  ancestors  at  Fotheringhay. 
The  act  was  unexampled.  Many  a sovereign  had 
been  secretly  made  away  with  by  a rival  monarch, 
but  never  before  had  one  been  publicly  brought  to 
trial,  condemned,  and  executed.  And  Elizabeth 
had  to  answer  for  the  tremendous  deed  to  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  France,  and  Spain,  to  the  son, 
the  brother-in-law,  and  the  champion  or  professed 
champion  of  Mary.  With  France  her  difficulty 
was  least.  The  queen-mother,  Catharine  of 
Medici,  had  always  detested  her  daughter-in-law, 
and  Henry  felt  the  act  rather  as  an  outrage  on  royal 
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inviolability  than  as  the  execution  of  his  brother’s 
widow.  Nor  was  James  of  Scotland  inexorable.  Scotland. 
From  his  infancy  he  had  worn  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  defiance  of  his  mother’s  claims,  and 
bad  been  taught  to  regard  her  as  the  adulterous 
murderer  of  his  father.  And  the  splendid  pro- 
spect of  succeeding  to  the  English  crown  was  ever 
before  his  eyes.  Even  at  that  moment  Elizabeth 
would  not  buy  him  at  the  price  of  recognising  him 
as  her  successor.  Indeed,  in  the  July  of  this  year 
she  summoned  to  court  her  and  James’s  cousin,  Elizabeth 
Arabella  Stuart,  next  in  blood  after  the  Scotch 
king  to  the  English  throne,  and  affected  to  treat  Stuart  to 
the  young  princess  as  her  successor.  The  “ Lady  1537,  July. 
Arbell,”  as  she  was  called  by  her  relations  and 
friends,  was  now  an  engaging  girl  of  twelve 
years  old.  Leicester  was  said  to  have  designed 
her  as  a wife  for  his  son,  Alen^on  for  himself,  and 
later,  Philip  was  desirous  of  conveying  her  away 
to  Spain.  Elizabeth  also  alarmed  James  by  Points  out 
pointing  out  the  danger  common  to  them  both  tLlr^^com- 
which  existed  in  the  ambition  of  Philip.  And 
this  was  most  real.  For  Philip  had  now  at  last  Philip  of 
determined  to  strike  for  the  English  crown, 

Mary  Stuart  had  bequeathed  to  him  her  claims  Mary 
to  the  crowns  of  both  England  and  Scotland,  at  bequSt^to 
least  conditionally  on  her  son  failing  to  become  a Philip. 
Eoman  Catholic.  And  a few  years  before  Mary’s  Philip’s 
execution,  Philip  had  seized  a prize,  the  prospect 
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which  had  long  held  back  his  hand  from 

A..D.  j.Oo^* 

Death  of  enterprises  against  Elizabeth.  In  1580  the  long- 
Hemy  of  G^pe^^-fed  death  of  the  aged  cardinal,  King  Henry 
Portugal,  of  Portugal,  had  taken  place;  and  in  1582 
Philip  had  subdued  Portugal,  and  made  the 
Connection  whole  peninsula  his  own.  Not  only  had  he  thus 
hS'cSi  vastly  aggrandised  his  power,  but  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  was  closely  connected  with  his 
claim  to  claim  to  the  throne  of  England.  He  descended, 
Phfiip^'^  through  his  mother  Isabella,  from  John,  King  of 
descended  Portugal,  and  John’s  wife  Philippa,  the  elder  of 
^Xheh^^f  the  two  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Blanche 
John,  King  Qf  Lancaster,  and  thus  elder  sister  of  the  whole 
tugai,  and  blood  to  Henry  IV.  Isabella  was  eldest  sister  of 
Pianta-^  Joliii  III.,  King  of  Portugal,  whose  issue  became 
genet.  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  grandson  Sebastian, 
the  knight  errant  who  was  slain  in  battle  against 
the  Moors.  Philip’s  first  wife,  Mary,  the  mother 
of  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  was  a daughter  of 
John  III.,  and  would  have  been  heiress  of  Portugal 
if  she  had  survived  her  nephew  Sebastian. 
John  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  next  living  brother, 
the  cardinal,  Henry.  But  on  Henry’s  death, 
Philip,  although  he  conquered  Portugal  by  force, 
was  not  the  heir.  Edward,  a younger  bi-other  of 
Henry,  had  left  two  daughters,  of  whom  the  elder 
Mary,  was  married  to  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Earnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  nephew  of  Philip. 
Whether  Philip  had  obtained  a renunciation  of 
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the  rights  of  Alexander’s  wife  or  not,  he  treated-  ^ 
himself  as  heir  first  of  Portugal,  and  later  on,  of 
England,  Only  his  claims  to  the  latter  concern  Parsons’ 
the  present  subject.  The  grounds  of  them  appear 
in  the  works  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Parsons’  or 
Persons’  ‘‘  Leicester’s  Commonwealth,”  and  “ Dole- 
man’s  Conferences  about  the  Succession,”  the 
latter  of  which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
published  before  the  year  1593.  Parsons’  main 
argument  is  that  the  Lancastrian  king’s  descen- 
dants of  John  of  Gaunt  were  the  rightful  sovereigns 
of  England.  To  prove  this  he  glances  at  the 
heirship  of  Blanche,  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  to 
Edmund  Crouchback,  and  insists  upon  the  doctrine, 
so  dangerous  to  sovereigns,  that  a wicked  king 
such  as  Eichard  II.  might  be  lawfully  deposed. 

Then  he  dwells  on  the  claims  of  Philip,  as  being 
by  descent  from  Philippa  Plantagenet  related  by 
the  whole  blood  to  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
whereas  Henry  VII.’s  mother  was  related  only  by 
the  half  blood.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
understood  the  precise  significance  in  English 
law  of  relationship  by  the  whole  blood,  and  . 
perhaps  may  be  excused  for  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  so  abstruse  a legal  doctrine.  As  the 
author  mentions  the  fugitive  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land’s descent , from  Elizabeth,  the  younger  of 
Henry  IV.’s  sisters  of  the  whole  blood,  though  he 
deduces  it  incorrectly,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
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was  indebted  for  his  argument  on  this  ground  to 
the  earl  himself,  or  some  of  his  companions  in 
exile.  An  English  nobleman  of  Elizabeth’s  age 
might  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  but  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  well  informed  on  every  claim 
which  he  could  possibly  make  to  manor  or  barony, 
Parsons’  abovo  all  to  the  crown.  Parsons’  fine-spun 
secon^ed^^  arguments  would  go  for  little  towards  obtaining 
by  Philip’s  crown  of  England  for  Philip,  but  if  Philip 
tions.  had  once  seized  it,  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  important  as  carrying  with  them  a title 
less  repulsive  than  that  of  undisguised  conquest. 
Philip  himself  knew  well  that  his  cause  could 
only  triumph  by  far  other  means  than  those 
Philip’s  of  the  Jesuit  father’s  pamphlets.  At  last  in  1588, 
the  claim  of  Philip  of  Hapsburg  to  the  throne  of 
the  Plantagenets  was  fitly  debated  between  the 
navy  of  England  and  the  armada  of  Spain  on  the 
English  seas,  and  there  sank  for  ever  into  the 
abyss.  The  English  catholic  and  the  English 
puritan  had  been  drawn  together  as  Englishmen 
worthy  of  the  name  have  ever  been  by  the  danger 
Conse-  of  the  common  country.  Not  the  least  important 
quencesof  result  of  Philip’s  attempt,  and  of  England’s 
defeat  gloi’ious  Victory  over  her  most  deadly  loe,  was 
to^jam^e^^of  Elizabeth  and  James  had  been  brought 
Scotland,  together  by  a community  of  peril  and  of  success. 

I do  not  doubt  but  what  from  this  time  Elizabeth, 
although  up  to  her  last  illness  at  least  she  would 
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not  recognise  any  certain  successor,  determined  in 
her  own  mind  that  the  successor  should  be  James 
and  none  other.  I accept  as  true  Sully’s  state- 
ment that  the  queen  in  his  interview  with  her.  in 
1601  assumed  that  such  would  be  the  case.  All 
her  inclinations,  however  thwarted  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  her  own  position,  were  in  favour 
of  hereditary  right.  She  knew,  too,  full  well  what 
a splendid  accession  of  power  would  be  brought 
to  England  by  the  union  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  crowns.  And  the  bitterest  enemy  of  ' 
Elizabeth  has  never  doubted  but  that  she  loved 
England  as  truly  as  the  noblest  of  her  ancestors 
had  done.  And  the  English  nation  most  wisely 
concurred  in  their  queen’s  determination.  The 
will  of  Henry  YIII.  was  imperfectly  known,  and 
the  heir  of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was 
not  of  sufiScient  importance  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  English  crown,  whilst  the  hereditary  title 
and  the  advantages  of  a union  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  were  intelligible  to  all. 

The  long  peace,  too,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  had  prevailed  since  the  surrender 
in  1572  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  had  assuaged  the 
immemorial  animosities  of  the  two  countries. 

From  this  time  the  question  of  succession  was 
silently  resolved  by  queen  and  people  alike. 

James’s  position  in  England  was  greatly  strength-  James’s 
ened  by  his  judicious  marriage  in  1590  with™nf„ 
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of  Den-  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederic  II.,  King  of  Den- 
mark,1590.  ^ Pi-otestant  princess,  who  brought  him  as 

her  dowry  the  sovereignty  of  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetlands,  already  lying  in  pawn  from  Denmark 
to  Scotland ; it  was  still  more  strengthened  by 
Their  til©  births  of  Several  children.  Of  these  I men- 
Henry^'^’  tion  Only  the  three  who  were  important  to  the  suc- 
Eiizabkh,  cession,  Henry,  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  who  were 
Charles.  respectively  born  in  1594,  1596,  and  1600. 

I have  already  noticed  the  work  of  Parsons  in 
Craig’s  * favour  of  Philip’s  claim.  A patriotic  Scotchman, 
favouTo?  ^^raig,  undertook  to  answer  him.  He  denied  the 
James.  right  of  Henry  or  Elizabeth,  with  or  without 
Parliament,  to  change  the  line  of  hereditary 
succession,  and  he  advocated  the  right  of  the 
half  blood  to  succeed  to  kingdoms.  Especially 
he  laboured  the  question  of  alienage.  He  pointed 
out  that  England  and  Scotland  originally  formed 
according  to  tradition  one  kingdom,  that  Scotch- 
men, if  foreigners  to  England,  were  not  born 
beyond  the  seas,  and  argued  that  alienage  is  no 
more  a bar  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  than 
attainder.  One  argument  alone  on  this  head  his 
patriotism  forbad  him  to  use.  He  could  not 
stoop  to  admit  that  Scotland  was  tributary  to 
’ England,  and  that  consequently  Scotchmen  were 
born  in  the  allegiance  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 
He,  however,  points  out  that  Englishmen  who 
claimed  for  the  English  crown  a sovereignty  over 
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that  of  Scotland  were  bound  to  admit  this  con- 
sequence. But  he  touches  a nobler  chord  when 
he  urges  the  advantages  to  England  as  well  as  to 
Scotland  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 

The  question  of  the  succession  did  not  assume 
a violent  form  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  until  the  wild  and  wicked  conspiracy  of  Essex’s 
the  Earl  of  Essex  against  his  aged  sovereign  and  ■ 

kinswoman  broke  out.  It  had  for  its  object  to 
force  the  queen’s  hand,  and  to  compel  her  to 
declare  the  King  of  Scotland  her  successor,  to 
change  her  ministry,  and  to  give  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  Essex.  The  confession  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount  on  the  scaffold  proves  how  great  a 
danger  threatened,  not  only  the  independence, 
but  the  very  life  of  the  queen.  But  age  and 
danger  had  not  impaired  Elizabeth’s  courage, 
unsurpassed  by  any,  and  matched  only  by  that 
of  her  dead  cousin  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  a great  criminal  against  His  execu- 
the  state,  a generous  nobleman  in  his  private  p^ruiry?’ 
capacity,  was  executed  in  February  1601.  After 
this  event,  so  painful  to  Elizabeth,  Kobert  Cecil,  Robert 
second  son  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  took  a poiTcy! 
line  of  action  most  advantageous  to  his  sovereign 
and  country.  He  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  James,  in  which,  without  forgetting  his  duty 
to  the  queen,  he  provided  for  the  future  welfare 
of  England.  He  stipulated  that  the  last  sands  of 
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the  life  of  his  aged  mistress  should  not  be  shaken 
by  rude  intrigues^  and  in  return  engaged  that 
James’s  succession  should  be  secured.  In  doing 
so,  he  did  only  what  his  sovereign  and  the  nation 
would  have  wished  had  it  been  practicable  to 
have  consulted  them  openly.  • 

Of  course  the  claims  rival  to  those  of  James 
were  not  altogether  extinguished  during  Elizabeth’s 
life.  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  however,  died  in 
1595,  and  though  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
George,  yet  the  death,  shortly  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  of  Leicester,  whose  sister 
Earl  Henry  had  married,  had  deprived  the  house 
of  Hastings  of  its  main  support.  Philip  of  Spain 
died  in  1598,  and  after  his  death  his  daughter, 
tbe  infanta  Clara  Eugenia,  seems  to  have  been 
regarded,  in  virtue  of  some  family  compact,  as 
heiress  of  the  spectre  of  her  father’s  claim.  But 
after  Philip’s  defeat  and  Leicester’s  death  the 
only  formidable  competitors  with  James  were 
Arabella  Stuart  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  son  of 
Lady  Catharine  Grey,  though  Henry  lY.  of 
France  is  said  to  have  entertained  for  a short 
period  after  Essex’s  conspiracy  a hope  of  being 
declared  Elizabeth’s  successor.  In  1591  Lord 
Burleigh  was  supposed  to  have  designed  Arabella 
Stuart  for  that  very  son  Eobert  who  afterwards 
so  wisely  espoused  the  cause  of  James.  About 
the  same  time  Philip  was  plotting  to  carry  her 
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off  to  Spain,  and  there  was  a project  of  marrying 
her  to  the  Cardinal  Odoard  (Edward)  Fames©, 
younger  son  of  Alexander  of  Parma,  and  a 
descendant  of  Philippa  Plantagenet,  Queen  of 
Portugal.  Later  on,  two  sons  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Pole,  Arthur,  the  first  of  the  conspirators  against 
Elizabeth,  and  Geoffrey,  sought  to  connect  their 
cause  with  hers.  And  finally,  shortly  before 
Elizabeth’s  death,  there  w^as  set  on  foot  a plan 
for  marrying  Arabella  to  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  That  for 
had  recently  become  a widower,  and  thus  uniting  h^er^Jo  Lord 
their  titles.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  Beau- 
danger  to  James’s  prospects  that  had  yet  appeared. 

Hertford  was  contemptuously  left  unmolested. 

But  by  Cecil’s  advice  Arabella  was  placed  in  con-  imprison- 
finement  in  the  Castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  the 
ancient  prison  of  Elizabeth  of  York  and  Edward, 

Earl  of  Warwick.  She  remained  there  until  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  which  happened  on  the  Death  of 
24th  of  March  1603,  when  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
was  proclaimed  James  I.  of  England,  as  peaceably  March  24. 
as  if  no  doubt  had  ever  existed  about  the  sue-  of  James, 
cession  to  Elizabeth. 

The  Stuakts,  a.d.  1602-3 — 1688-9. 

But  although  the  nation  with  wise  unanimity  Constitu- 
accepted  James  as  their  lawful  king,  and  the  cuitfelts^' 
council  proclaimed  that  he  was  such  by  the  laws 
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arising  of  God,  of  nature  and  of  the  realm,  the  title  by 
viii.Wii(  of  the  realm  at  least  seems  to  have 

if  valid.  been  wanting.  For  if  the  document  known  as 
Henry  YIII.’s  will  was  valid,  then,  according  to  it, 
grounded  as  it  would  be  on  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  successor  to  the  throne  was  to  be  sought 
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amongst  the  descendants,  not  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
but  of  her  younger  sister  Mary.  The  king  there- 
fore had  to  choose  whether  he  would  ground  his 
title  on  a plebiscite  overriding  the  act  of  the 
legislature  or  on  hereditary  right.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  few  sovereigns  would  hesitate  to 
choose  the  hereditary  title,  and  certainly  James 
was  not  likely  to  be  such  a sovereign.  His  own 
predilections,  and  the  number  of  the  streams  of 
descent  which  united  in  him,  could  not  fail  to 
decide  his  choice.  Indeed  the  opposite  title  by  a 
silent  plebiscite  would  not  have  been  intelligible 
to  the  very  people  who  created  it.  James  by  his 
English  descent  united  the  rival  claims  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  descended  from  the  ancient 
Princes  of  Wales  and  Kings  of  Ireland.  On  the 
Scottish  side,  he  was  descended  from  the  Saxon 
royal  family  through  King  David  of  Scotland, 
nephew  of  the  Atheling,  a descent  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Kings  of  England,  descendants  of 
David’s  sister  Matilda.  The  Kings  of  the  Scots 
claimed,  too,  and  were  popularly  allowed,  a descent 
from  the  most  ancient  Kings  of  Ireland.  Again 
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James  was  the  unquestionable  heir  of  'Robert 
Bruce,  a name  ever  dear  to  Scotchmen.  And 
as  great-grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  he  was 
perhaps  the  heir,  at  all  events  the  descendant,  of 
the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  descendants  alone  could  ad- 
vance any  serious  claims  to  the  Scottish  throne 
in  the  great  debate  for  the  succession  in  Edward 
I.’s,  time.  And  as  James  himself  grounded  his  TheEngiish 
title  on  hereditary  right,  so  did  the  English  and^Parlia- 
council  in  their  proclamation  of  him  as  king,  mentrecog- 
and  the  English  Parliament  in  the  Act  of  recogni-  hereditary 
tion  of  his  title  passed  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  Henceforward  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  introduc- 
hereditary  right  was  asserted  with  a precision  doTtrlne^of 
which  was  unknown  to  former  ages,  and  even-  ^defeasible 
tually  became  fatal  to  the  elder  line  of  the  family  right, 
which  rested  on  it. 

In  the  second  year  after  James’s  accession  to  Change  of 
the  throne  of  England,  he  assumed  the  style  styie.^^^  ^ 
of  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland. 

As  this  step  was  taken  without  that  sanction  Constitu- 
of  Parliament  which  Edward  III.  had  obtained  fhTste^ 
when  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France  it  doubtful, 
was  objected  to  as  unconstitutional.  However  Policy  of  it 
the  act  ought  to  have  been  done,  it  was  a thing 
advisable  to  be  done.  It  put  a stop  to  the  rising 
jealousies  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  each  of  whom  had  so  long  been  hostile 
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to  the*  other,  and  now  claimed  precedence  over 
Benefits  of  the  Other.  And  it  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
of^th^t^wo  splendid  addition  which  had  accrued  to  the 
crowns.  strength  of  either  country,  by  the  union  of  the 
Happiness  two  long  rival  nations.  More  than  one  project 
means  of  it.  marriage  had  been  formed  in  order  to  unite 

the  two  crowns,  notably  that  of  one  between 
the  Maid  of  Norway  and  Edward  II.,  whilst 
Prince  of  Wales.  If  this  marriage  had  taken 
place  and  produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
Scotland  would  then  have  brought  to  England 
a mere  pale  imitation  of  England,  and  not  the 
great  individual  character  which  she  had  formed 
during  her  long  wars  for  independence.  In 
Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  massive  tomb  of  the 
“greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,'’  the  direst  foe 
that  Scotland  ever  had,  may  still  be  deciphered 
the  nearly  effaced  title  which  Edward  I.  willed 
to  have  inscribed  upon  his  last  monument, 
“ Scottorum  Malleus.”  He  was  indeed  the  hammer 
of  the  Scotch  in  a sense  of  which  he  dreamed  not, 
the  hammer  whose  blows,  falling  on  a noble 
substance,  turned  the  rude  metal  into  wrought 
iron.  It  was  not  the  least  felicity  of  the  union 
between  the  two  crowns  that  Scotland,  the  weaker 
of  the  two  nations,  gave  her  king  to  England 
the  stronger.  The  pride  of  Scotland  was  soothed 
by  giving  a king  to  England,  and  the  foresight 
of  Henry  YIL,  who,  when  he  bestowed  his 
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daughter  Margaret  on  James  lY.,  told  his  re- 
luctant council  that  if  the  marriage  produced 
the  union  of  the  two  realms,  England  would 
attract  and  not  be  attracted  by  Scotland,  was 
justified. 

To  return  to  our  special  subject.  The  events  Events ' 
touching  the  succession  which  occurred  in  James’s  thrsuTc^s- 
reign  are  not  numerous.  The  king,  confident  as  , 
he  was  in  his  divine  right,  still  displayed  some  reign, 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  Hertford.  The  old  Earl  The 
is  said  to  have  established  in  1608  the  validity 
of  his  marriage  with  Lady  Catharine  G-rey  before 
a common  jury,  but  it  would  appear  that  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Wards,  which  had  the 
same  object  in  view,  were  postponed  indefinitely 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Attorney-General  on 
the  king’s  behalf.  In  1621  the  king  is  said  to 
have  designed  to  obtain  a parliamentary  de- 
claration that  Catharine . Grey’s  children  were 
illegitimate.  In  this  year  Lord  Hertford  died. 

Lord  Beauchamp,  his  eldest  son  by  Lady  Catharine 
Grey,  had  died  before  him  in  1618,  and  Lord 
Beauchamp’s  eldest  son,  Edward,  also  predeceased 
Lord  Hertford,  dying  without  issue.  William 
Seymour,  Lord  Beauchamp’s  second  son,  who 
thus  became  heir  of  Lord  Hertford  and  Lady 
Catharine,  had  stooped  to  acknowledge  his  father 
to  have  been  illegitimate,  by  accepting  from  the 
king  letters  patent  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  title 
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of  Earl  of  Hertford,  at  sucli  time  as  the  succession 
to  the  earldom  would  have  opened  to  him  on 
the  assumption  of  his  father’s  legitimacy.  But 
though  James  thus  kept  the  house  of  Hertford 
depressed,  it  would  seem  that  his  title  to  the 
throne  was  threatened  rather  by  partisans  of 
Arabella  Stuart,  the  next  heir  of  Elizabeth  of 
English  birth.  Cobham’s  obscure  conspiracy  in 
1603.  1603  would,  however,  hardly  deserve  mention  if 

it  had  not  brought  Kaleigh,  almost  the  greatest 
of  Englishmen  then  living,  to  an  imprisonment 
nearly  lifelong,  and  at  last  to  the  block.  In 
Marriage  1610,  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Mary  Tudor, 
andwrniam  Huchess  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Seymour.  Lennox,  Were  for  a moment  united  by  the  pre- 
posterous marriage  of  Arabella  Stuart,  then  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year,  with  William  Seymour,  who 
could  scarcely  have  attained  years  of  discretion. 
Vvilliam  was  not  yet  his  father’s  heir,  but  soon 
afterwards  became  such. 

The  absurdity  of  the  match,  which  was,  however, 
serious  in  its  political  aspect,  was  turned  into 
tragedy  by  its  fatal  consequences  to  the  ill-advised 
Arabella,  who  died  in  the  Tower  in  1615,  in  a 
state  of  mind  bordering  on  insanity.  No  child 
was  born  of  this  unhappy  marriage.  The  detest- 
Gunpowder  able  conspiracy  in  1605,  known  as  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  1605  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  rebellions 

against  the  Crown,  than  to  that  of  the  succession 
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to  it.  But  as  it  had  for  its  object  to  destroy  the 
king  and  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Charles,  and  to 
bring  up  the  Princess  Elizabeth  as  the  Koman 
Catholic  sovereign  of  England,  it  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  observe  here,  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  plans  of  fanatics  were 
signally  defeated,  and  that  the  grandson  of  her 
who  was  designed  to  be  the  tool  of  these  papistical 
conspirators  mounted  the  throne  of  England  as 
the  first  of  that  line  of  English  sovereigns  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism. 

In  November  1612  the  course  of  the  English  Death  of 
history  of  the  British  Islands  was  changed  by 
the  death  of  the  promising  heir  to  the  crown,  Wales, 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  His  younger  brother,  November. 
Charles,  then  a boy  of  twelve  years  old,  became 
the  king’s  heir  apparent.  The  grief  of  the  nation  Marriage 
was  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  marriage  in  the  bet?s?uart 
succeeding  F ebruary  of  the  Protestant  Elector  and  the 
Frederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Ehine,  with  the  paStine, 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  goddaughter  as  well  1^?^’ 

, - 11  February. 

as  namesake  oi  the  great  queen,  and  shared  her 
brother  Henry’s  noble  qualities  and  popularity. 

Neither  of  the  young  people  was  yet  eighteen.  Their 
Their  marriage  bed  was  fruitful,  and  of  Elizabeth’s 
thirteen  children,  ten  were  born  in  her  father’s 
lifetime.  Amongst  these  ten  we  may  mention, 
her  eldest  child,  Frederick  Henry,  Charles  Lewis, 

Bupert  and  Maurice,  who  were  born  in  1614, 
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1617,  1619  and  1620.  Her  youngest  child  but 
one,  Sophia,  who  was  to  be  the  ancestress  of 
the  present  royal  family,  was  not  born  until 
1630.  The  misfortunes  of  Elizabeth,  the  “ Winter 
Queen  ” of  Bohemia  for  a season,  the  “ Queen  of 
Hearts  ” of  England  for  all  time,  do  not  belong 
to  the  present  subject.  James  I.,  died  in  March 
1625.  Charles  I.,  when  he  acceded  to  the  throne, 
was  not  married,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  was  his 
presumptive  heiress.  However,  he  wedded  in  the 
May  of  1625,  by  proxy  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
following  June  in  person  at  Canterbury,  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  and  of 
Mary  of  the  Medici.  Eight  children  were  the  fruits 
of  the  marriage;  Charles  James,  born  and  died 
on  the  18th  of  March  1626 ; Charles,  afterwards 
Charles  II.,  born  on  the  29th  of  May  1630 ; 
Mary,  afterwards  Princess  of  Orange,  on  the  4th 
of  November  1631 ; James,  afterwards  James  IL, 
on  the  14th  of  October  1633 ; Elizabeth,  the 
gentle  prisoner  who  died  at  Carisbook  in  1650, 
born  on  the  25th  of  January  1635 ; Anne,  who 
was  born  on  the  17th  of  March  1636,  and  died  on 
the  8th  of  December  1640,  whose  death-bed 
words  are  perhaps  the  most  touching  ever  recorded 
of  a dying  child ; Henry,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  born  on  the  8th  of  July  1640  ; and  the 
youngest,  Henrietta,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
that  child  of  misfortune  who  was  born  during  the 
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siege  of  Exeter,  on  the  16th  of  June  1644.  It^ 
might  have  seemed  that  so  flourishing  a family 
would  guarantee  the  devolution  of  the  .crown. 

But  before  the  birth  of  Charles’s  youngest  child  Evil  pro- 
the  storm  had  arisen  which  was- to  overwhelm  for  J^rroya^i 
a while  all  branches  of  the  royal  family  in  a family, 
common  ruin.  Charles’s  Koman  Catholic  wife  had 
long  been  unpopular  with  a large  and  increasing 
party  in  the  nation;  and  even  before  Cli aides  II. 
was  born,  instead  of  the  general  joy  with  which 
the  birth  of  an  heir  of  England  would  ordinarily 
be  looked  forward  to,  there  were  mutterings  that 
the  nation  could  be  better  provided  for  by  the 
hopeful  issue  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  than  by  the 
children  of  Charles’s  popish  wife.  Mary,  the  Princess  Mary, 
Koyal,  was  saved  from  the  impending  troubles  of 
her  family  by  her  marriage  with  William,  only  marries 
son  of  Henry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange.  It  Grange, 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May  1641,  a few  days 
before  her  father  was  virtually  dethroned  by  the 
execution  of  Strafford,  the  unsuccessful  Eichelieu 
of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  marriage  Mary 
was  ten  years  old,  and  her  husband  eleven.  In 
February  1642,  she  was  taken  over  to  Holland  by  is  taken  to 
her  mother,  then  flying  from  England,  at  the  ^642^,^^’ 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars.  The  royal  February. 

in  • T • 1 - Beginning 

standard  was  raised  at  JNottingliam  on  the  22nd  of  the  civil 
day  of  August  1642.  Warrington  in  Lancashire 
was  the  place  originally  selected  for  the  purpose, 

p 
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but  had  been  abandoned  for  a singular  reason. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  entering  into  a civil 
war,  the  spectre  of  parliamentary  heirship  had 
risen  before  the  eyes  of  the  hereditary  monarch. 
Lancashire  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Stanleys. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  William,  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ferdinando,  whose  only 
children  were  three  daughters.  Earl  William  was 
now  an  old  man,  and  in  fact  died  in  the  September 
of  this  year,  1642.  But  his  son.  Lord  Strange, 
afterwards  well  known  as  that  James,  7th  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  died  for  his  king  on  the  scaffold  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  had  been  active  in  raising  forces 
for  the  king’s  service  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
and  had  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a 
power  which,  if  brought  against  the  scanty  forces 
of  Parliament,  would  probably  have  annihilated 
them.  But  in  an  evil  hour  for  Charles  it  was 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
though  not  the  heir,  was  the  most  powerful 
descendant  of  Eleanor  Brandon;  that  the  de- 
scendants of  Eleanor  Brandon  had  claimed  to 
have  titles  to  the  crown  superior  to  those  of  the 
descendants  of  Eleanor’s  elder  sister  Frances,  and 
it  was  insinuated  that  James  Stanley  might,  in 
the  approaching  engagement  with  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  follow  the  example  set  by  his 
ancestors  at  Bosworth  Field.  Accordingly  Earl 
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Kivers  was  associated  with  Lord  Strange  in  the 
command  of  the  royal  forces  in  Lancashire.  It 
was  also  determined  to  set  up  the  king’s  standard 
at  Nottingham  instead  of  at  Warrington,  and 
Lord  Strange  was  summoned  to  leave  his  forces 
in  Lancashire,  and  repair  to  the  king’s  presence. 
The  loyal  peer  obeyed  with  a proud,  sad  submis- 
sion, knowing  full  well  how  baseless  and  how 
prejudicial  to  the  king’s  service  were  the  insinua- 
tions made  against  him.  Charles  received  his 
faithful  subject  with  that  ungraciousness  which  un- 
happily for  him  he  could  sometimes  show  to  his 
truest  friends.  The  loyal  heart  of  Lord  Strange 
was  wrung  by  the  suspicions  of  his  king,  but 
remained  staunch  as  ever  in  the  royal  cause. 
But  the  forces  which  the  king’s  wronged  lieu- 
tenant had  raised  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
were  not  animated  by  a loyalty  as  single-hearted 
as  that  of  their  leader,  and  felt  keenly  the  slight 
put  upon  the  heir  of  the  Stanleys.  The  bulk  of 
them  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and  the  best 
chance  which  Charles  ever  had  of  ending  the 
civil  war  by  one  blow  was  lost.  Henceforth  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  the  will  of  Henry  VIII., 
which,  by  excluding  the  descendants  of  the  king’s 
eldest  sister,  had  produced  so  much  misery. 
Charles  never  felt  any  jealousy  of  Frances 
Brandon’s  heirs.  William  Seymour  had,  after 
the  death  of  Arabella  Stuart,  made  his  peace 
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with  King  James,  and  had  been  appointed  by- 
Charles  I.  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  sincerely  attached  to  his  royal  master  and 
pupil,  and  possessed  their  full  confidence.  He 
had  become  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1621,  was  in 
1640  created  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and,  after 
the  Kestoration  in  1660,  made  capable  of  in- 
heriting the  Dukedom  of  Somerset  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  thus  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and 
Catharine  Grey.  Their  present  heir  is  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos.  On  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary 1649  King  Charles  was  beheaded  at  White- 
hall, and  for  a time  monarchical  government 
ceased  in  the  country.  The  king’s  last  request 
for  a conference  with  the  Lords  and  Commons 
appears  to  have  been  made  with  a view  to  re- 
signing his  throne  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Disappointed  of  this  he  apprehended 
that  the  dominant  party  would  take  Henry,  the 
only  one  of  his  sons  who  was  in  their  hands,  and 
make  him  a king  aiter  their  own  liking.  Ac- 
cordingly in  his  last  interview  with  his  captive 
children,  Elizabeth  and  Henry,  he  cautioned  the 
young  prince  not  to  let  himself  be  made  a king. 
The  spirited  answer  of  the  boy  of  only  nine  years 
old,  that  he  would  be  torn  in  pieces  first,  cheered 
the  last  hours  of  the  unhappy  Charles.  Charles 
Lewis,  Count  Palatine,  the  worthless  heir  of  Eliza- 
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betli  of  Bohemia  (her  first-born  son  Fredericl^ 

Henry  had  died  in  1629,  piteously  frozen  to 
death  in  the  Haarleem  Meer),  was  hanging  about 
London,  in  the  hope,  it  was  thought,  of  obtaining 
tlie  crown  from  Parliament.  He,  however,  re- 
ceived a hint  to  quit  England. 

The  then  holders  of  power  were  determined  to  Act  of  tiie 
break  with  monarchy  altogether.  On  the  19th 
of  May  1649  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  against 
Commons  passed  a short  and  pithy  Act.  ‘‘Be 
“ declared  and  enacted  by  this  present  Parliament 
“ and  by  the  authority  of  the  same : That  the  people 
“ of  England  and  of  all  the  dominions  and  terri- 
“ tories  thereunto  belonging  are  and  shall  be  and 
“ are  hereby  constituted,  made,  established  and 
“ confirmed  to  be,  a Commonwealth  or  Free  State, 

“and  shall  from  henceforth  be  governed  as  a 
“ Commonwealth  and  Free  State  by  the  supreme 
“ authority  of  this  Nation,  the  representatives  of 
“ the  people  in  Parliament,  and  by  such  as  they 
“ shall  appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers 
“ under  them  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that 
“ without  any  King  or  House  of  Lords.”  One  of 
the  first  consequences  of  Charles  I.’s  death  was  Severance 
the  severance  of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
and  Scotland.  England  had  become  a republic,  Scotland, 
whilst  the  Scotch  acknowledged  Charles  II.  as 
their  king.  But  before  the  end  of  the  year  1651  Scotland 
Scotland  as  well  as  Ireland  had  been  conquered  lesi.  ’ 
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by  the  English  parliamentary  army  under  Crom- 
well. In  1653  Cromwell  became  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England.  And  then  arose 
the  question  whether  he  should  not  be  made  king 
instead  of  protector.  Charles’s  prevision  respect- 
ing Prince  Henry  had  been  so  far  fulfilled  that 
the  project  of  making  him  king  had  been  discussed 
before  Cromwell  himself.  The  possibility  of  the 
prince’s  elevation  to  the  throne  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  his  liberation  in  the  February  of 
1652.  There  were  substantial  grounds  for  a 
return  to  the  kingly  form  of  government.  The 
prerogatives  of  a king  of  England  were  defined 
with  much  more  precision  than  those  of  a protector 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  famous  statute  of 
Henry  VII.  could  have  been  pleaded  by  those 
who  should  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  a king 
in  fact,  if  not  in  right.  It  is  evident  that  Cromwell 
himself  would  willingly  have  accepted  the  crown. 
Parliament,  too,  went  so  far  as  to  renounce  all 
title  of  “ Charles  Stuart  ” or  any  of  his  family,  and 
to  offer  the  crown  solemnly  to  Cromwell.  But 
it  could  not  be.  The  party  on  whose  support  the 
protector  mainly  relied  abhorred  the  very  name 
of  king,  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  accept 
no  king  but  the  heir  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Had  indeed  Cromwell  become  King  of  England 
he  would  have  brought  to  the  high  office  a title 
as  small  and  a capacity  as  great  as  those  of  the 
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mighty  bastard  himself.  At  last  in  1657  th^Refuses  it, 
protector  returned  his  final  answer,  “ I say,  I am 
‘‘  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you.  That  I 
“ cannot  undertake  this  government  with  the  title 
“of  king,  and  this  is  mine  answer  to  this  great 
“and  weighty  business.”  So  with  the  title  of 
protector  he  bore  the  enormous  burden  of  the 
government  of  the  three  nations  until  his  death 
OQ  the  3rd  of  September  1658.  On  his  deathbed  Cromwell 
he  nominated  his  eldest  son  Eichard  as  his  September 
successor  in  the  protectorship.  He  had  never 
underv  allied  his  descent  from  an  old  knightly  nominated 
family,  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  pass  over 
his  heir,  whom  he  generally  called  “idle  Dick,”  for  his  sue- 
his  more  capable  and  noble  son  Henry.  If  he  had 
done  so  the  result  might  have  been  different ; as  it 
was  the  reins  of  power  soon  slipped  from  the  hands 
of  the  honest  but  in(iapable  Eichard,  and  on  the 
29th  of  May  1660  Charles  II.  entered  London  as  Restoration 
peaceably  as  if  the  great  civil  war  had  never  been 
heard  of.  As  a matter  of  course  Charles  was  held 
to  have  become  King  of  England  in  the  moment 
on  which  his  father’s  head  fell  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  first  year  of  his  government  was  treated  as 
the  12th  of  his  reign.  Since  the  birth  of  the  Birth  of 
Princess  Henrietta  no  descendants  of  Charles  I.  Orange, 
had  been  born  except  the  greatest  of  them,  November 
that  posthumous  son  of  William  of  Orange 
and  the  Princess  Mary  who  is  known  in  history 
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as  William  the  Third  of  England.  Within 
the  next  two  years  after  the  Restoration  death 
was  busy  in  the  royal  family.  In  the  September 
of  1660  Henry,  the  promising  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  died  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Mary 
of  Orange,  whose  affection  and  aid  had  never 
failed  her  family  during  their  long  years  of 
exile,  followed  her  brother  in  December,  and  in 
February  1662  the  high-minded  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia ended  her  troublous  pilgrimage.  A series 
of  shameful  transactions  of  the  court  at  home 
and  abroad,  alike  alarming  and  humiliating  to 
the  nation,  produced  a terror  and  a rage  which 
in  1678  culminated  in  the  panic  fury  of  the 
“ Popish  Plot ; ” and  whilst  the  excitement  of  the 
public  mind  still  continued,  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  2nd  of  November  1680  resolved,  “That  a 
“ Bill  should  be  brought  in  to  disable  the  Duke  of 
‘‘York  to  inherit  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  realm.” 
He  had  in  1671  publicly  declared  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  To  understand  the  full  bearing 
of.  the  parliamentary  measure,  it  is  necessary  to 
review  some  important  events  which  had  occurred 
in  the  royal  family.  In  1662  Charles  had  married 
Catharine  of  Braganza.  No  child  had  been  born 
of  the'  union.  From  time  to  time  projects  of 
divorcing  the  queen  had  been  entertained,  even 
by  the  king  himself,  who,  as  he  could  scarcely 
hope  for  a more  submissive  wife  than  his  virtuous 
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and  injured  consort  had  shown  herself  to  be,  may_ 
be  credited  with  having  wished  to  secure  the  The  queen 
tranquillity  of  the  nation  by  another  and  more 
fruitful  marriage.  But  in  the  height  of  the  panic  kingduring 
of  the  plot  the  queen’s  very  life  was  aimed  at,  Duk^or 
and  the  king  to  his  honour  protected  the  helpless  fork’s 
woman.  The  Duke  of  York  had  married,  pro-  with  Anne 
bably  shortly  after  the  Eestoration,  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  chancellor  Clarendon.  She  had  the  Eesto- 
born  him  eight  children.  Of  these  four  sons,  sue-  Their 
cessivelv  Dukes  of  Cambridge,  and  two  daughters  children. 

, ° ° Death  ot 

had  died,  and  there  remained  only  two  daughters ; Duchess 

Mary  born  in  1662,  and  Anne  in  1665.  In  1671 
the  Duchess  of  York  died,  and  in  1673  James  Marriage 
married,  first  by  proxy  and  afterwards  in  person,  ^ith  Mary 
the  Koman  Catholic  Princess  Mary  of  Modena, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  House  of  Isabella 
Commons,  which,  however,  were  not  in  time  to 
prevent  the  marriage  by  proxy.  A daughter  of  marriage 
the  marriage,  Catharine,  was  born  in  January,  and  time, 
died  in  October  1675.  Another  daughter,  Isabella,  Mamage  of 
born  in  1676,  was  still  living.  On  the  4th  of  Mary  to 
November  1677,  the  Princess  Mary  was,  to  the  ^.ang™ 
great  joy  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  married  to  1677,  No- 
her  cousin  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  She  was  a son  bom 
then  her  father’s  presumptive  heiress.  But  three 

*■  three  days 

days  after  the  wedding  the  Duchess  of  Y^ork  bore  after, 
a son,  who  was  named  Charles.  He,  however,  December 
died  in  the  December  following.  At  the  time, 
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Mary  of  therefore,  when  the  first  Exclusion  Bill  was  intro- 
fother^s’^^^  duced,  Mary  of  Orange  was  again  her  father’s 
presTimp-  presumptive  heiress.  The  Bill  was  read  for  the 

tive  heiress  „ . ^ n ' 

at  time  of  first  time  on  the  5th  of  November,  and  for  the 
t?on°of^Ex-  s^^cond  time  on  the  sixth.  In  the  course  of  the 
elusion  Bill,  debates  it  was  pointed  out  with  much  force  tliat 
fhe°  Exdu- ^ exclusiou  of  James  alone,  without  providing  a 

throi^^h  successor,  might  produce  an  interregnum  in  case 
Commons  Charles  should  die  without  issue,  whilst  James 
ber^i680^'  daughters.  Notwithstanding  this  grave 

Banger  of  difficulty.  Parliament,  in  sending  the  Bill  to  a 
regmim  if  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  resolved  that  it 
it  should  u I30  instruction  to  the  said  committee  that  the 

pass. 

Disre-  “ exclusion  in  the  said  Bill  do  extend  to  the  person 

garded.  « Jaiues,  Duke  of  York,  only.”  Doubtless  the 

majority  of  the  House  wisely  thought  that  if  the 

Bill  carried  Biain  point  of  excluding  James  could  once  be 

and^th^n  gained,  provisions  for  the  future  government  of 

thrown  out  the  country  would  follow  as  a corollary,  and  feared 

rLdi?o-  encumber  the  Bill  with  minute  details  which 

November,  would  lead  to  interminable  discussions.  On  the 

Parliament  of  November  William,  Lord  Eussell,  carried 

up  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was 

January,  thrown  out  on  the  first  reading ; the  Parliament 

Hamenra't  dissolved  in  January  1681.  In  March  of  the 

Oxford  same  year  a new  Parliament  assembled  at  Ox- 
1681 

March.  ^^rd,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  a fresh 
New  Bill  of  p]xclusion  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Commons. 

Exclusionin  . _ i i • t i i i 

Commons.  A few  days  after,  the  king  dissolved  the  new 
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Parliament,  and  ne^'er  during  the  remainder  of  The  new 
his  life  summoned  another.  The  Princess  Isabella  pariiament 
had  died  a few  days  before  the  meeting  of  this  Charles 
last  Parliament.  Another  daughter,  Charlotte,  Death  of 
was  born  to  the  duke  and  duchess  in  1682,  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  I am  particular  in  notic-  i68i. 
ing  the  births  of  all  the  children  of  James  and 
Mary  of  Modena,  thouf^h  those  of  females  could  Princess 

. , P 1 -r.  . Charlotte, 

not  anect  the  prospects  oi  the  Princesses  Mary  i682. 
and  Anne,  because  the  fact  that  the  duchess  had 
already  borne  four  children,  the  last  as  late  as 
1682,  shows  that  there  was  no  particular  reason  for 
suspicion,  when  a few  years  afterwards,  Mary,  who 
was  then  only  thirty  years  old,  had  a son.  The 
only  other  important  event  which  occurred  in 
Charles  IL’s  reign  was  the  marriage  in  1683  of  Marriage 
the  Piincess  Anne  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  Ann^tr^* 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  James  seems  always  to  Ceorge  of 
have  considered  himself  bound  to  submit  to  his  i683. 
brother’s  educating  his  two  daughters  Mary  and 
Anne  as  Protestants,  and  marrying  them  to  Pro- 
testant princes,  and  the  fact  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  claims  so  much  animadverted  on  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  to  control 
the  education  and  marriages  of  members  of  the 
royal  family. 

On  the  6th  of  February  1685  Charles  II.  died.  Death  of 
after  a short  illness,  and  James  II.  ascended  the  1035^^^ 
throne  without  opposition.  But  a few  months  February 6. 
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after  the  king’s  accession,  he  was  confronted  by  a 
pretender  to  his  throne  in  the  person  of  James, 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  eldest  of  the  many  illegiti- 
mate children  of  the  late  king.  Monmouth 
was  at  once  the  favourite  son  of  Charles  II.,  and 
the  darling  of  the  populace.  There  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  even  declared  that  Charles 
had  been  married  to  Monmouth’s  mother,  Lucy 
Waters,  and  that  the  proofs  were  kept  in  a certain 
mysterious  black  box.  In  the  year  in  which  the 
first  Exclusion  Bill  was  introduced,  these  rumours 
became  rife.  In  consequence,  Charles  II.,  on  the 
3rd  of  March  1680,  signed  in  the  council  book  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  had  never  given  nor 
made  any  contract  of  marriage,  nor  had  been 
married  to  any  woman,  but  his  wife.  Queen 
Catharine.  Notwithstanding  this,  many  persons 
persisted  in  believing  in  Monmouth’s  legitimacy. 
Not  long  after  the  discovery  of  the  Eye  House  Plot, 
Monmouth  retired  to  Holland.  He  was  graciously 
received  there  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  although  they  were  injured  almost  as 
much  as  James  himself  by  the  reports  of  Mon- 
mouth’s legitimacy.  Monmouth  was  residing  at 
the  Hague  at  his  father’s  death.  A few  months 
after,  he  escaped  from  Amsterdam  with  a small 
body  of  followers,  and  on  the  11th  of  June  1685, 
landed  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.  In  his  first 
declaration,  he  professed  that  his  object  was  to 
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preserve  tlie  Protestant  religion,  and  that  he  did, His  first 
not  claim  the  throne  for  himself,  but  referred  daini-^ 
that  question  to  Parliament.  But  soon  afterwards,  ing  the 
at  Taunton,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  proclaimed  His  second 
king,  by  the  style  of  James  11.  The  rash  pre-  coaming  it. 
tender  to  the  crown  was  attainted  by  Parliament  He  is  at- 
on  the  16th  of  June,  as  soon  as  was  possible  after 
his  attempt  was  known  in  London,  was  defeated  le. 
at  Sedgmoor  on  the  6th  of  July,  captured  on  the 
8th,  and  beheaded  on  the  15th,  by  virtue  of  the  Captured 
Act  ot  attainder.  Beheaded 

The  insurrection  and  failure  of  Monmouth 

Advantages 

greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  king.  On  the  and  disaJ- 
other  hand,  he  who  was  the  only  competitor  with  jameTof^° 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  for  the  favour 
of  the  Protestant  party,  had  been  removed.  From  death, 
the  day  of  the  death  of  Monmouth,  James  pur-  ^^a^^es’s 

^ career  after 

sued  the  headstrong  course  which  led  him  to  Mon- 
destruction.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  ^at^  ^ 
time  in  which  the  king  was  engaged  in  this  reck-  still 

iT^-  n/r  • presump- 

less  career,  the  Princess  Mary  was  presumptive  tive 

heiress  of  the  crown.  And  as  in  the  evil  days  of 

Queen  Mary  I.  the  nation  was  enabled  to  possess 

its  soul  in  patience  by  looking  forward  to  a 

happier  era  under  Elizabeth,  so  now  they  consoled 

themselves  with  the  expectation  that  the  present 

evils  would  pass  away  with  the  life  of  a monarch 

who  had  already  exceeded  his  fiftieth  year.  The 

•'  Marv 

Princess  of  Orange  was  indeed  childless,  but  it  chiidii^^^t  . 
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might  reasonably  be  expected  that,  if  not  Mary, 
at  least  her  sister  Anne  would  continue  the  royal 
Anne’s  line.  In  fact,  Anne  had  a very  large  family  of 
children.  Several  of  them  were  stillborn,  and  the 
dates  of  their  births  seem  not  to  have  been 
recorded.  However,  between  her  marriage  in 
July  1683  and  March  1687,  she  had  borne  and 
lost  three  daughters.  In  December  of  the  latter 
QueenMary  year,  the  nation  was  agitated  by  a proclamation 
1687^1)%  in  the  Gazette  that  Queen  Mary  was  again 
cember.  pregnant.  On  the  sex  of  the  coming  child  hung 
Suggestions  most  important  issues.  There  were  not  wanting 
Q'l'dent  Koman  Catholics  who  suggested  that  even 
the  sue-  if  the  child  should  be  a daughter,  yet,  as  being 
born  in  the  purple  after  her  father’s  succession  to 
the  crown,  she  would  have,  a title  preferable  to 
those  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  who  had 
been  born  whilst  James  was  only  Duke  of  York. 
The  annals  of  the  Persian  empire  might  have 
furnished  a precedent  for  such  a law  of  succession, 
but  not  the  annals  of  England.  This  was  not 
the  first  suggestion  made  in  James’s  reign  for 
tampering  with  the  succession.  Projects  of 
superseding  Mary  by  Anne,  if  the  latter  would 
become  a Koman  Catholic,  or  if  she  would  not,  by 
James’s  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
had  been  broached.  I do  not  believe  that  James 
himself  ever  seriously  listened  to  such  schemes. 
But  certainly  he  seems  to  have  formed  the  plan 
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of  separating  Ireland  from  the  empire,  and 
placing  that  kingdom,  as  an  asylum  for  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  under  the  protection  of 
Louis,  so  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a 
Protestant  sovereign.  After  some  months  of  Birth  of 
anxious  expectation,  there  was  born  to  J ames  and 
Mary  of  Modena  a son,  the  ill-fated  Prince  James  1688,  June 
Francis  Edward,  variously  known  in  history  as 
James  Prince  of  Wales,  King  James  III.,  the 
old  Chevalier,  or  the  old  Pretender.  I shall 
generally  allude  to  him  as  Prince  James  Edward. 

He  was  born  on  the  10th  of  June  1688.  It  was 
an  inauspicious  time.  Only  two  days  before,  the  inauspi- 
indignation  of  the  country  had  been  reused  by  thTttme.^ 
the  committal  of  the  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower. 

And  all  hopes  that  James’s  system  would  cease 
with  his  life  were  destroyed.  The  boy’s  birth 
was  the  signal  for  civil  strife^  as  surely  as  and 
more  swiftly  than  was  the  birth  of  Henry  VI.’s 
unhappy  Edward.  And  as  a great  part  of  the  Rumours  of 
nation  had  wilfully  persisted  in  believing,  in  spurious^ 
Henry’s  days,  that  Edward  was  illegitimate,  and 
but  lately  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  so  now 
a like  part  persisted  that  the  infant  prince  was 
supposititious.  The  fair  fame  of  Mary  of  Modena 
was  not  assailed  as  that  of  Margaret  of  . Anjou  had 
been,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  king  and  queen 
were  supposed  to  have  wronged  a daughter  of 
their  own  for  a changeling  boy.  Either,  it  was 
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said,  the  queen  had  never  been  pregnant,  and  a 
spurious  child  had  been  introduced  in  a warming- 
pan,  or  the  queen  been  delivered  of  a son  which 
had  died,  and  had  been  privately  buried,  whilst  a 
son  of  obscure  parents  had  been  introduced  into 
its  vacant  place. 

1688^^^^^^'  Towards  the  end  of  the  memorable  year  1688 
Prince  of  the  ciusis  arrived.  On  the  5th  of  November  the 
Siid?at  Pi’ince  of  Orange  landed  in  Torbay.  On  the 
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17th  of  December  he  entered  London.  Before 
this,  however,  Mary  of  Modena  with  her  infant 
son  had  escaped  to  France.  The  king  had 
attempted  to  do  the  same,  but  had  been  seized 
at  Faversham,  and  brought  back  to  London. 
The  day  after  the  prince’s  arrival  the  king  again 
left  London  for  Rochester,  whence  he  fiually 
escaped,  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  reached 
the  French  coast.  Nothiug  could  be  more 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 


1688,  De-  departure  of  the  king  and  his  wife  and 

cember  23.,  rvii  p t ^ ^ 

Priuce  of  son.  On  the  day  alter  that  on  which  the  unhappy 


q!les°ted  ^ farewell  to  his  native  country, 

assume  the  the  House  of  Loi’ds  met  and  requested  William 
goveni-^^^  to  take  on  himself  provisionally  the  administra- 
ment,  and  tion  of  the  government,  and  recommended  to  him 
mended  to  to  invite  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom  to 


summon  a representatives  to  Westminster.  On  the 

1688,  De-  26th  an  assembly,  composed  of  persons  who  had 
3^6.  been  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
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the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  whom  William  had,^  ' 
summoned,  concurred  in  the  request  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lords.  The  prince  complied 
with  both.  A Convention  of  the  estates  of  the  Convention 
realm  was  summoned,  and  met  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1688-9.  After  several  debates  in  either  Jannary22. 
House  and  conferences  between  the  two,  at  length, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  both  agreed  in  the  Agrees 
discreet  formula,  “That  King  James  II.,  having 
“ endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
“Kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  vacant, 

“ between  King  and  People,  and  having,  by  the 
“advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons 
“ violated  the  fundamental  laws  and  withdrawn 
“ himself  out  of  the  Kingdom,  has  abdicated  the 
“ government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
“ vacant.”  The  Whigs  would  have  preferred 
that  Parliament  should  have  declared,  as  the 
Scottish  Parliament  actually  did  in  the  April  of 
the  following  year,  that  James  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  crown,  but  “ abdicated  ” sounded 
better  in  the  ears  of  the  Tories  and  gained  their 
votes.  The  two  Houses  then  resolved  to  offer  the  Crown 
crown  to  William  and^  Mary.  In  doing  this  they 
acted  as  a Saxon  Wittenagemot  might  have  done  and  Maiy. 
in  similar  circumstances,  as  the  Parliament  before 
which  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  challenged  the 
crown  did,  practically  if  not  formall}^  It  is 
instructive  to  compare  the  transaction  of  1688 
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Compari-  with  its  precedent  of  1399.  In  either  case  the 
estates  of  the  realm  declared  that  the  king  had 
tions  of  broken  his  compact  with  his  people,  and  that  the 
1688.  throne  was  vacant.  In  1399  the  king  was 
declared  to  have  forfeited  his  throne,  in  1688  to 
have  abdicated  it.  This  points  to  the  growth 
during  the  interval  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1688  the  Conven- 
tion, having  declared  the  throne  vacant,  assumed 
to  itself  the  right  of  supplying  the  vacancy. 
This  the  assembly  of  1399  had  not  ventured  to 
do.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  insinuated  three 
titles,  a baseless  title  of  hereditary  rights  a claim 
founded  on  Richard’s  misgovernment,  and  another 
on  conquest.  He  made  these  claims  before  the 
great  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  this  body  ad- 
mitted his  title  to  the  crown  without  entering 
upon  the  grounds  of  it.  Now  Parliament  had 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  resolved  to  offer 
it  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  the  royal  family 
who  were  best  qualified  to  mount  it.  William’s 
Wiiiiamdid  sagacity  had  saved  him  from  the  snare  of  ad- 
by^on-"^  vancing  one  of  Henry  IV.’s  pretensions,  that  of 
quest.  conquest.  But  the  temptation  to  do  it  was  strong, 
for  it  was  one  which  went  behind  the  claim  by 
hereditary  title.  The  strongest  adherent  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  whilst  he  denied  that  any 
misconduct,  however  flagrant,  of  the  sovereign 
could  justify  his  subjects  in  deposing  him,  yet 
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admitted  that  his  claims  might  be  defeated  by 
another  prince  on  an  appeal  to  the  god  of  battles. 

On  the  13th  of  February  1688-9  the  crown  was  Crown 
solemnly  offered  to  William  and  Mary,  and  ac-  vviiiiam 
cepted  by  them.  From  that  hour  the  title  of 
every  English  sovereign  to  the  throne  has  been  February 
derived  from  the  great  revolution  ” of  1688. 

William  and  Mary,  William  and  Anne, 

A.D.  1688-9—1714. 

The  Convention  was  turned  into  a Parliament.  Convention 
In  the  second  sitting  of  the  new  Parliament  an 
Act  was  passed  for  settling  the  succession  of  the  nient. 
crown.  It  was  limited,  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 
resolution  of  the  Convention,  to  William  and  Mary  iimita- 

*'  tions. 

and  the  survivor  of  them ; after  their  deaths  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  Mary  ; for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body ; and  for  default  of  issue  of  Anne,  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Act  then,  after  reciting  that  “ it  hath  been  found  Roman 
“ by  experience  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ^^c^uS^ 

“ safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  Kingdom  from  the 
“ to  be  governed  by  a popish  prince  or  by  any 
“ King  or  Queen  marrying  a papist,”  proceeded 
to  enact  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
that  was,  were,  or  should  be  reconciled  to,  or 
should  hold  communion  with  the  See  or  Church 
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of  Kome,  or  should  profess  the  popish  religion,  or 
marry  a papist,  should  be  excluded  and  be  for 
ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy  the 
crown ; and  that  in  all  and  every  such  case  or 
cases,  the  people  should  be  and  were  thereby 
absolved  of  their  allegiance,  and  the  crown  should 
from  time  to  time  descend  to  and  be  enjoyed  by 
such  person  or  persons,  being  Protestants,  as 
should  have  inherited  or  enjoyed  the  same  in 
case  the  said  person  or  persons  so  reconciled, 
holding  communion,  or  professing,  or  marrying  as 
aforesaid  were  naturally  dead. 

At  the  time  when  this  Act  was  passed  the 
Princess  Anne  had  no  child.  But  on  the  24th 
of  July  1689  she  bore  a son,  who  was  christened 
William,  and  usually  styled  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  though  the  patent  for  creating  him 
such  was  never  actually  passed.  In  1690  and 
1692  Anne  bore  a daughter,  Mary,  and  a son, 
George,  but  neither  survived  the  day  of  birth. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  infant  prince 
George,  a daughter,  Mary  Louisa  Teresa,  was 
born  to  James  11.  and  Mary  of 'Modena  in  their 
exile.  Nobody  appears  to  have  ever  disputed 
her  legitimacy.  In  the  December  of  1694 
Queen  Mary  was  carried  off  by  small-pox  after 
a short  illness.  She  was  only  in  her  thirty- 
third  year.  And  on  the  30th  of  July  1700  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester  died.  Anne  was 
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now  childless.  She  was  indeed  only  in  her 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  might  still  hope  for  issue. 

William,  too,  might  marry  again  and  have  chil- 
dren. But  it  was  thought  expedient  to  take  New 
further  measures  for  preserving  the  crown  in  the  Act,  12  and 
Protestant  line.  Accordingly,  in  1701,  the  year 
after  that  in  which  the  young  prince  died. 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  by  which  “the  most 
“ excellent  princess,  Sophia,  electress  and  duchess 
“ dowager  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the  most  ex- 
“ cellent  princess,  Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  Bohe- 
“ mia,  daughter  of  our  late  sovereign  lord.  King 
“ James  I.,  of  happy  memory,”  was  declared  to 
be  the  next  in  succession,  in  the  Protestant  line, 
to  the  crown  after  King  William  and  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  and  failure  of  issue  of  William  and 
Anne ; and  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  deaths 
of  William  and  Anne,  and  in  case  of  failure  of 
their  issue,  the  crown  should  remain  to  the 
Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants. 

The  clauses  in  the  Act  of  the  first  of  William 
and  Mary  by  which  persons  being  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, or  marrying  Eoman  Catholics,  were  inca- 
pacitated, were  re-enacted,  and  it  was  further  de- 
clared that  whoever  should  thereafter  come  to 
the  possession  of  the  crown  should  join  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  It  concluded  with  a proud  declar- 
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ation  that  the  laws  of  England  were  the  birth- 
right of  the  people  thereof,  and  by  a solemn 
confirmation  of  all  existing  laws. 

The  Princess  Sophia,  to  whom  and  to  whose 
family  so  splendid  a prospect  was  thus  opened, 
was  nearly  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  children 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  In  1700 
Elizabeth’s  only  surviving  child  beside  Sophia 
was  Louisa  Hollandina,  the  first  of  Elizabeth’s 
children  born  in  Holland,  and  god-daughter  of 
their  High  Mightiness  the  States  of  Holland. 
Louisa  never  married,  turned  Eoman  Catholic 
in  1659,  to  her  mother’s  bitter  grief,  and  went 
into  France,  where  she  became  Abbess  of 
Maubiuson,  and  died  in  1709,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  Of  Elizabeth’s  dead  children,  two 
only,  her  graceless  heir  Charles  Lewis  and 
another  son,  Edward,  had  left  issue.  Charles 
Lewis’s  daughter,  and  eventual  heiress,  Charlotte, 
had  also  become  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
second  wife  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  younger 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  an  ancestress  of 
the  present  Orleans  family.  Edward  had  also 
become  a Roman  Catholic,  and  retired  to  France. 
There  were  several  descendants  of  him,  all  Roman 
Catholics.  Thus  Sophia  and  her  family  were 
the  only  Protestant  descendants  of  the  Protestant 
Queen  of  Bohemia.  Sophia  was  born  on  the 
13th  of  October  1630.  She  married,  in  Septem- 
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ber  1658,  Ernest  Auguste,  who  was  youngest  son  Married 
of  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards 
became  Duke  and  Elector  of  Hanover.  1658, 

The  eldest  son  of  Ernest  and  Sophia,  George 
Lewis,  afterwards  George  I.  of  England,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  May  1660,  the  day  before  Lewis 
that  on  which  Charles  II.  entered  London  after  fee^o^ 
his  restoration.  George  Lewis  had  married  on  the  May  28. 
21st  of  November  1682,  Sophia  Dorothea,  only  Jf^oe^^^e 
child  of  his  uncle,  George  William,  Duke  ofZelle, 
and  had  now  two  children,  George  Augustus,  Zeiie,  1682, 
afterwards  George  II.,  born  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber  1693,  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  born  on  the  Their 
16th  of  March  1685.  The  electress  Sophia  had,  Georgr 
besides  these  descendants,  four  children  living, 

(George 

three  sons,  and  a daughter,  Sophia  Charlotte,  ii.),  bom 
who  was  then  married  to  Frederic,  first  King  ofQ®^^^gj,3Q 
Prussia,  and  had  a son  Frederic  William,  after-  Sophia 
wards  second  King  of  Prussia.  It  was  therefore  boTn,  1^85, 
probable  that  if  the  succession  should  devolve  on 
the  family  of  Sophia  there  would  be  no  lack  of  children  of 
heirs.  Sophia  was  also  much  regarded  in  Eng- 
land  on  account  as  well  of  her  own  virtues  and  Sophia’s 
accomplishments  as  of  the  popular  memory  of  En^giand. 
her  mother,  the  “ Queen  of  Hearts.”  She  ac-  Dignified 
cepted  with  much  dignity  the  splendid  position  orher^iJTw 
which  had  been  assigned  to  her  by  the  new  position. 
Act  of  Settlement.  She  never  disguised  her 
conviction  that  her  unfortunate  cousin.  Prince 
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' James  Edward,  was  as  truly  the  son  of  James  II. 
and  Mary  of  Modena  as  George  Lewis  was  her 
owu.  But  she  held,  that  as  Parliament  had 
declared  the  reign  of  a Koman  Catholic  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  and  safety  of  England,  the  crown 
was  properly  settled  on  her  as  the  next  Protestant 
heir  after  William  and  Anne,  and  any  issue  of 
Comparison  either  of  them.  The  Act  of  Succession,  passed  in 
thre^rActs  William  and  Mary’s  reign,  had 

prejudiced  only  James  II.,  Prince  James  Edward, 
and  any  other  child  James  might  thereafter  have, 
and  the  descendants  of  James’s  children.  But 
the  present  settlement  passed  over,  besides  the 
descendants  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia’s  two  sons 
Charles  Lewis  and  Edward,  those  of  Henrietta, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  I.  Henrietta  mar- 
ried, on  the  31st  of  March  1661,  her  first  cousin, 
Philip,  Duke  then  of  Anjou  and  afterwards 
of  Orleans,  and  the  younger  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  She  was  Philip’s  first  wife.  His  second 
was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  the  Count  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis.  Henrietta 
died  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  22nd  of  June  1670, 
foully  and  cruelly  poisoned  by  her  husband’s 
minions,  though  without  his  privity.  She  had 
three  children ; of  these,  two  died  without'  issue. 
Philip  Charles,  Duke  of  Valois,  born  in  1664, 
j'Miu-ia  died  1666,  and  Maria  Aloisia,  born  in  1662, 

issue.  and  married  in  1679  to  the  miserable  Charles  11. 
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of  Spain,  died  in  1689.  Henrietta’s  youngest 
child,  Anna  Maria,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  August  Anna  Maria 
1669,  and  married,  on  the  9th  of  April  1694, 

Victor  Amadens,  then  Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards  Married 

. . Victor 

King  first  of  Sicily  and  then  of  Sardinia.  The  Amadens  of 
Duchess  of  Savoy  entered  an  unavailing  protest 
against  the  new  settlement.  She  lived  to  see  it  Protested 
take  effect,  dying  on  the  26th  of  August  1728.  X'“settle! 
Her  descendants,  amongst  whom  may  be  reckoned  ment. 
the  Count  de  Chambord,  became,  on  the  extinction  August  26. 
in  1807  of  the  posterity  of  James  II.,  the  only 
descendants  of  Charles  I.,  and  amongst  them  is  heiress  of 
to  be  found  the  heir  of  William  the  Conqueror, 

The  heirship  passed,  on  the  death  in  1824  of  the  Conqueror. 
King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  Marie 
Beatrice,  the  eldest  of  his  daughters,  who  had 
married  in  1812  Francis  IV.,  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  it  is  now  vested  in  Marie  Theresa  of  Este, 
wife  of  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  only  child  of 
Edward,  younger  brother  of  Francis  V.,  last  Duke 
of  Modena. 

Not  long  after  the  passing  of  this  last  Act  of  Approach- 
Succession,  it  became  evident  that  the  earthly 
careers  of  both  the  rivals,  James  and  William,  and 
were  drawing  to  a close,  and  the  question  which 
would  be  the  survivor  was  truly  momentous.  If 
James  should  outlive  William,  would  Anne 
mount  her  father’s  throne  ? If  she  did,  she  would 
incur  the  same  obloquy  which  had  attended  upon 
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her  sister  Mary.  But  William  was  destined  to 
survive  James  for  a space  of  time,  short  indeed, 
but  most  important  to  the  parliamentary  succes- 
Death  of  sion.  The  exiled  king  died  in  September  1701. 
iTOi."*  During  James’s  last  illness  his  cousin  Louis  had 
September,  promised,  with  a generosity  imprudent  alike  for 
himself  and  J ames’s  family,  to  acknowledge  Prince 
James  Edward  as  James’s  successor.  Louis  now 
Louis’s  redeemed  his  promise,  and  James  Edward,  who 
ofTa?^s^°^  was  then  about  thirteen  years  old,  was  proclaimed 
Edward  as  King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Deland,  before 
s^isor.  palace  of  St.  Germains.  AVhen  the  tidings 
Effect  of  it  arrived  in  England,  the  bulk  of  the  people  was 

in  England.  / 

transported  with  indignation.  Ihe  proclamation 
was  a gross  violation  of  tlie  spirit,  if  not  of  the 
letter,  of  the  treaty  of  Kyswick.  But  the  English 
nation  cared  less  for  this  than  for  the  French 
king’s  attempt  to  impose  a king  upon  England. 
Parliament  Parliament  replied  to  Louis’  proclamation  of 
JamS*^Ed-  J^mes  Edward  by  a statute  enacting  that,  ‘‘  the 
ward,  13  & pretended  Prince  of  Wales  ” should  stand  and  be 
m.,  c.  3.  convicted  and  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
suffer  pains  of  death,  and  incur  all  forfeiture  as  a 
traitor  convicted  and  attainted  of  high  treason. 
Remark  on  The  attainder  of  a boy  of  thirteen  years  must 
shock  the  first  thoughts  of  all  persons  of  good 
feeling,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  the  end  to 
shock  that  large  class  of  persons  who  consider 
histoiy  from  a sentimental  point  of  view  only. 
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But  the  attainder  was  the  strongest  possible 
declaration  that  Parliament  meant  to  uphold  the 
parliamentary  settlement.  If  that  settlement 
were  to  be  upheld,  the  attainder  must  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  and  could  be  effected  less  in- 
vidiously in  the  reign  of  William  than  in  that  of 
the  boy’s  sister  Anne.  Parliament  also  passed 
another  Act  imposing  an  oath  by  which  William 
was  recognised  as  laivful  and  rightful  king,  and 
James  Edward  was  abjured.  This  statute  also 
made  it  high  treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Anne,  or  to  endeavour  to 
hinder  her  succession  to  the  throne  by  any  Act  to 
be  committed  after  the  25th  of  March  1702. 
Before  that  date  arrived  Anne  had  peaceably 
ascended  the  throne.  “The  great  deliverer” 
laboured  to  his  last  gasp  in  his  all-important  task 
of  securing  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  but  his  weakly  frame,  exhausted  by 
years  of  ill-requited  toil,  succumbed  at  last,  and 
he  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1702. 

It  has  been  said  that  William  III.,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  conceived  the 
notion  of  superseding  Anne,  and  constituting 
as  his  immediate  successor  Sophia’s  eldest  son, 
George,  who  was  now  by  his  father’s  death 
Elector  of  Hanover.  The  story  does  not  rest  on 
strong  authority.  If,  however,  it  is  true,  the  fact 
is  one  of  the  many  which  prove  for  how  short  a 
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distance  even  the  most  far-sighted  can  see  into 
Advan-  futurity.  In  fact,  the  interposition  of  jinne’s 
Anne’s^^  reign  between  those  of  William  III.  and  George  I. 
reign  to  the  contributed  greatly  to  the  peaceable  accession 
m^^tary  of  George,  and  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty, 
settlement,  ^^s  personally  popular.  The  knowledge 

of  her  principles  in  matters  of  church  and  state 
soothed  the  wounded  feelings  of  high  churchmen 
and  tories.  So  long  as  she  reigned,  the  throne 
was  filled  by  a native-born  princess,  who  was,  too, 
at  least  a descendant,  though  not  the  heir  of  the 
Koyal  Martyr.”  And  the  queen’s  sex  enlisted 
on  her  side  the  chivalrous  devotion  which  the 
English  nation  has  always  shown  to  a female 
sovereign.  There  was  no  danger  in  her  reign, 
as  there  had  been  during  William’s,  that  the 
sovereign  might  be  removed  by  assassination. 
No  Jacobite  so  fanatical  as  to  meditate  so  re- 
Jaoobites’  volting  a Crime  could  be  found.  In  fact,  when 
Anre?^  Anne  first  mounted  the  throne,  which  the  Jacobites 
believed  to  belong  of  right  to  her  young  brother, 
many  of  them  treated  her  as  a sort  of  regent 
for  the  minor  king.  And  although  this  fiction 
could  hardly  be  maintained  after  James  Edward 
had  attained  his  majority,  and  his  sister  showed 
no  sign  of  intending  to  vacate  her  throne,  yet 
the  prince’s  partisans  continued  to  excuse  their 
own  inaction  by  persisting  that  Anne  would  at 
least  contrive  that  her  brother  should  succeed  her. 
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Thus  time  was  gained,  during  which  the^juinds^.^ 
of  all  were  familiarised  with  the  parliamentary 
settlement,  and  with  the  prospect  of  the  accession 
of  Sophia,  who,  as  presumptive  heiress,  was  during 
Anne’s  reign  prayed  for  in  the  public  liturgy ; and 
the  Jacobites  exchanged  the  bitter  hatred  which 
they  had  nourished  towards  William  for  feelings 
of  indulgence  and  even  liking  towards  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  these  insensibly  diminished  their 
partizanship  for  the  exiled  family.  In  fact,  Anne’s 
reign  gave  precious  breathing  time,  during  which 
animosities  were  assuaged.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it  no  one  was  put  to  death 
for  high  treason.  Then  the  accident  of  Anne’s 
long  friendship  or  submission  to  Sarah  Jennings  Marl- 
gave  to  Sarah’s  husband,  John  Churchill,  Earl  at 
Anne’s  accession,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, a fitting  field  for  the  display  of  his 
splendid  military  talents ; and  the  brilliant  series 
of  his  victories  over  the  French  King,  whose 
support  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Jacobite  cause,  forced  Louis  to  leave  caring 
for  James  II.’s  descendants,  and  take  thought  for 
his  own  kingdom.  But  nothing  contributed  more 
to  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  than 
the  carrying  that  great  measure  of  the  union  of  The  union 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  and  Scot-^ 
will  always  be  the  crowning  glory  of  Anne’s 
glorious  reign.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  review  the 
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Scottish  Scottish  Acts  relating  to  the  succession  which 
Succession  passed  since  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of 
since  Scotland  to  the  crown  of  England.  Charles  I. 
Jam^s^i^  s peaceably  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  After  Charles’s  execution  the  Scotch 
Charles  II.  Parliament  recognised  Charles  11.  as  their  king. 

But  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  a parliament  of 
the  two  nations,  united  under  Cromwell,  as  Pro-^ 
tector  of  the  Commonwealth,  passed  in  1656  an 
act  disannulling  “ the  pretended  title” of  Charles, 
of  James,  and  of  Henry  Stuart,  and  of  all  other 
issue  of  the  late  Charles  Stuart.  After  the 
Actof  1661.  Kestoration,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1661,  acknow- 
ledging in  the  strongest  terms  Charles  II.’s  in- 
defeasible hereditary  right.  This  in  turn  was 
Repealed  repealed  in  1690.  But  before  this,  on  the  11th 
Jamies  II.’s  April  1689,  the  estates  had  declared  that 

forfeiture  James  II.  had  forfeited  the  right  to  the  crown, 
1689,  April  i i i i i i ° i 

11.  and  that  the  throne  had  become  vacant,  and 
had  thereupon  offered  the  crown  to  William  and 
Crisis  Mary.  Before  the  union  was  carried  through,  it 

l3G^OI*0  tllG 

Union.  bad  becouie  fearfully  evident  that,  if  it  should  not 
take  place,  there  would  be  not  merely  separation 
but  deadly  strife  between  the  sister  kingdoms. 
Scottish  In  1704  the  Scottish  Parliament,  after  violent 
iTOif  debates,  passed  ‘‘  an  Act  for  the  security  of  the 
kingdom.”  It  provided  for  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  in  the  event  of  the  queen’s  death  without 
heirs  of  her  body,  or  a successor  duly  appointed 
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by  her  and  the  estates.  In  such  case,  the  suc- 
cessor was  to  be  appointed  by  the  estates ; he  must 
be  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  true 
Protestant  religion,  and  not  successor  to  the  crown 
of  England,  unless  arrangements  should  he  made 
during  the  queen's  reign,  for  securing  the  indejoend- 
ence  of  Scotland.  Then  followed  a significant 
ordinance  that  the  heritors  and  boroughs  were  to 
exercise  their  fencible  men  every  month.  The 
'English  Parliament  retorted  by  an  Act  that,  whilst  English 
it  authorised  the  queen  to  appoint  commis-  c 6 
sioners  to  treat  of  a union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  enacted,  amongst  other  provisions  hostile 
to  Scotland,  that  natives  of  Scotland  (with  certain 
exceptions)  should  after  the  25th  of  December 
1705  be  considered  aliens.  However,  the  clauses 
in  the  English  Act  hostile  to  Scotland  were  re- 
pealed in  the  next  session,  the  Scotch  refusing  to 
entertain  the  question  of  the  union  until  this  was 
done.  The  prime  mover  in  the  passing  of  the  The  Duke 
Scotch  Act  of  Succession  was  James  Douglas,  Hamilton. 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  descent 
from  Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  II.  of 
Scotland,  was  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland  after  the  descendants  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  house  of  Hamilton  had,  at  more  than 
one  critical  point  in  Scottish  history,  cherished 
the  hope  of  seizing  the  throne.  William  III. 
had  once,  in  a moment  of  peevishness,  induced 
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1706-7. 


by  some  trouble  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scot- 
land, about  which  “he  knew  little,  and  cared 
little,”  expressed  a wish  that  Scotland  was  se- 
parated by  a hundred  miles  of  sea  from  England, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  king  of  it. 
The  former  part  of  his  wish  was  not  attainable, 
but  it  seemed  now  as  if  the  latter  part  was 
about,  to  be  fatally  fulfilled.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that  Hamilton,  whose  grandfather  had  died  on 
the  scaffold  for  his  J&delity  to  Charles  I.,  was 
acting  throughout  in  the  interests  of  James  II.’s 
son.  This  is  certain,  if  the  tradition  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton  is  true,  that  the  Duke  withdrew  his 
opposition  to  the  union  by  the  direction  of  Prince 
James  Edward,  who  desired  to  gratify  his  sister’s 
wishes  in  this  respect.  At  length  the  great 
measure  was  carried  through.  A treaty  between 
the  two  nations  was  entered  into  in  1706,  and  con- 
firmed by  Acts  of  the  parliaments  of  both  nations. 
The  Scotch  Act  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
16th  of  January,  and  the  English  Act  on  the  6th 
of  March  in  the  year  1706  of  the  old  style,  but  as 
Scotland  had  in  1600  adopted  the  new  style  of 
beginning  the  year  on  the  1st  of  January  instead 
of  the  25th  of  March,  a reform  which  did  not  take 
place  in  England  until  1752,  the  Scotch  Act  ap- 
pears in  the  Scottish  parliamentary  records  as 
passed  on  the  16th  of  January  1707.  The  benefits 
which  both  England  and  Scotland  were  ultimately 
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to  derive  from  the  happy  union  were  not  im-^  ^ 
mediately  apparent,  but  have  long  been  fully 
recognised.  Of  the  articles  of  union  those  which  Articles  of 
concern  the  present  subject  were  that,  from  the  toLhing^ 
1st  of  May  1707,  the  two  kingdoms  should  form  succession 
one  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  crown, 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  tlie  United  King- 
dom should  be  the  same  as  that  to  the  crown  of 
England  which  was  settled  by  the  last  succession 
Act  of  William’s  reign.  We  may  now  leave  the 
consideration  of  this  all-important  transaction 
to  review  some  subsidiary  events  affecting  the  Subsidiary 
succession  of  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  issue. 

In  the  session  of  the  English  Parliament  which  Acts  of  4 
was  held  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Anne’s  ^ ^ 
reign  two  important  Acts, were  passed.  By  one  c.  ie. 
of  these  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  issue  were 
naturalised,  and  made  natural-born  subjects  of  the 
realm  as  if  they  had  beeti  born  in  England. 

Papists,  however,  were  excepted  from  the  benefit 
of  it.  This  Act  still  applies  to  the  Protestant 
descendants  of  Sophia  born  abroad.  By  the  other  c.  20. 
of  these  two  Acts  it  was,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  declared  treason 
to  maintain  that  Parliament  could  not  change  the 
succession,  and  elaborate  provisions  for  securing 
the  peaceable  accession  of  the  parliamentary 
successor  were  made.  These  provisions  were  after  6 Anne,  c. 
the  union  adapted  to  the  new  state  of  things  pro- 
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duced  by  it.  Of  course  the  Jacobites  objected  to 
all  these  measures  that  they  were  passed  by 
parliaments  convened  under  an  unlawful  sovereign. 
By  the  time  that  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed 
Prince  James  Edward  had  reached  his  eighteenth, 
year,  an  epoch  at  which  sovereigns  are  generally 
considered  to  have  attained  majority.  Trusting 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  union  in  Scotland  he 
sailed  for  that  country  from  Dunkirk  in  the 
March  of  1707,  but  was  forced  to  return  in  a 
month’s  time.  Henceforward  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  no  chance  during  Anne’s  reign  of  gaining  the 
crown  by  force,  and  equally  so  that  she  had 
no  notion  of  resigning  it  to  him.  It  had  also 
become  clear  that  he  was  a man  of  mediocre 
capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  one  who  would 
never  barter  his  religion  for  a throne.  This 
adherence  to  his  religious  principles,  however 
creditable  to  him  as  a man,  was  not  considered  by 
the  bulk  of  the  English  nation  any  reason  why 
they  should  entrust  their  religion  and  liberty  to 
him.  It  was  another  of  the  advantages  of  Anne’s 
reign  that  her  brother’s  character  had  thus  de- 
veloped itself  before  the  crown  passed  to  the 
Hanoverian  line.  In  April  1712  James  Edward 
and  the  sorely  tried  ex-queen  sustained  a cruel 
loss  in  the  death  of  the  amiable  Princess  Louisa, 
and  now  Anne  and  James  Edward  were  left  the 
only  descendants  of  James  II.  Meanwhile  the 
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family  of  the  electress  Sophia  continued  to  thrive.  Electress 
In  1705  the  electoral  Prince  George  contracted  a ^ 
most  fortunate  marriage  with  Caroline,  daughter  Electoral 
of  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg- Anspach.  Her  ll.) 
charms  of  body  and  mind  had  procured  for  her 
the  offer  of  the  hand  of  Charles  III.,  the  titular  Branden- 
King  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  But  she  was  too  high-minded  to  1705. 
change  her  religion  for  a crown.  After  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  Caroline,  first  as  Princess 
of  Wales  and  afterwards  as  queen,  did  much  by 
her  prudence  and  popularity  to  strengthen  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  Her  merits  have  even 
attracted  a ray  of  the  genius  of  that  Jacobite  in 
imagination,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  illustrate  the 
fame  of  a Hanoverian  queen.  This  country  and 
her  family  owe  much  to  her,  and  will  always  keep 
in  honour  the  memory  of  the  Queen  Caroline  of 
the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The  eldest  child  of  this 
union,  Frederick,  afterwards  Prince  of  WAles,  was  Frederick 
born  on  the  20th  of  January  1707.  Thus  there  of 
were  four  generations  of  successors  in  the  parlia-  Wales), 
mentary  line  living  at  once,  a fact  which  could  january2(). 
not  but  add  to  its  strength.  Three  daughters  of 
George  and  Caroline  also  had  been  born  before  the 
end  of  1713.  On  the  8th  of  June  in  the  next  year  Death  of 
the  electress  Sophia  died  suddenly  in  the  gardens  electress 
of  Herrenhausen.  She  had  reached  her  emhtv- 
fourth  year,  and  her  death  did  not  injure  the  June’s. 

K 2 
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prospects  of  lier  family.  She  had  enjoyed  con- 
siderable popularity  in  England,  and  her  de- 
scendants will  always  look  back  with  pride  on 
the  illustrious  princess  who  was  the  first  of  their 
ancestors  placed  in  the  line  of  parliamentary 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Queen 
Dangers  to  Anne  did  not  long  suryive  her  cousin.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  the  Protestant 
succession  succession  was  probably  in  considerable  danger: 
thl close  of  queen’s  husband,  who  strongly  favoured  it, 
Anne’s  had  died  in  1708.  The  feelings  of  the  queen 
Death  of  herself  were  doubtless  sorely  divided  between  her 

George  of  coiiviction  that  the  church  to  which  she  was  so 
Denmark, 

1708.  strongly  attached  could  not  be  safe  under  a 
Eoman  Catholic  sovereign,  and  on  the  other 
about  the  hand  her  affection  for  her  brother  and  distress 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  crown  passing  away  from 
her  father’s  line.  The  Jacobites  in  after  days 
flattered  themselves  that  if  the  queen’s  life  had 
been  prolonged  the  restoration  of  James  Edward 
would  have  been  secured  by  the  queen’s  own 
servants.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether 
any  of  them,  except  Bolingbroke  and  J^.tterbury, 
would  ever  have  screwed  their  courage  to  the 
“ sticking  point  ” of  declaring  for  the  exiled  prince. 
Death  of  In  any  case  the  queen’s  somewhat  sudden  death 
Sne”i7l4,  disappointed  their  hopes.  “ The  good  Queen 
August  1.  Anne,”  in  whose  favour  had  been  revived  the 
simple  but  expressive  epithet  which  had  been 
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bestowed  on  her  namesake  the  first  wife  of^ 
Eichard  II.,  expired  on  the  1st  of  August? 

1714. 

The  House  of  Beunswick,  a.d.  1714. 

The  provisions  which  had  been  enacted  for  Peaceable 
securing  the  Protestant  succession  proved  to  work  j 
well,  and  the  parliamentary  successor,  G-eorge  I., 
mounted  the  throne  in  derogation  of  the  here- 
ditary title  as  peaceably  as  about  a century  before 
James  I.,  the  hereditary  successor,  had  done  in 
derogation  of  the  parliamentary  settlement. 

Naturally  the  press  had  not  been  silent  during 
Anne’s  reign  on  the  question  of  the  succession. 

In  1703  an  English  translation  of  Sir  Thomas  Books  upon 
Craig’s  elaborate  treatise,  originally  written  in  cLyon^in 
Latin,  in  favour  of  James  I.’s  hereditary  right,  Anne’s 
was  published.  In  1706  a version  of  the  Jesuit  Snsktion 
Parsons’  work  of  “Leicester’s  Commonwealth  ” 

work, 1703. 

appeared  under  the  title  of  “ Secret  Memoirs  of  a version 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.”  The  editor  professed 
to  have  taken  it  from  a manuscript,  of  which  the  Common- 
author  was  unknown.  This  was  doubtless  to 
disguise  its  Jesuitical  parentage.  But  in  1713  Harbin’s 
was  published  an  original  treatise,  known  as 
“ Bedford  on  the  Crown,”  but  really  written  by 
George  Harbin,  a non-juring  clergyman,  formerly 
Chaplain  of  that  Bishop  Ken,  who  was  at  once 
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the  most  virtuous  and  moderate  of  the  non- 
jurors. This  work  differed  in  one  important  parti- 
cular from  those  of  Parsons  and  Craig.  They  had 
written  whilst  the  parliamentary  claims  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mary  Tudor,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  were 
still  formidable,  and  had  laboured  to  demonstrate 
that  Mary’s  descendants  could  not  claim  such  a 
title,  even  if  Parliament  could  confer  it.  Harbin, 
writing  when  these  claims  were  no  longer  im- 
portant, insisted  that  their  parliamentary  title 
was  indefeasible,  so  far  as  Parliament  could  make 
one.  But  then  he  triumphantly  pointed  out  how 
notwithstanding  this,  the  hereditary  title  had 
prevailed.  The  moral  was  obvious.  But  iu 
other  respects  the  analogy  did  not  hold.  In 
Elizabeth’s  time  both  the  hereditary  and  parlia- 
mentary competitors  were  Protestants.  In  Anne’s 
the  hereditary  claimant  was  a Koman  Catholic,  the 
parliamentary  a Protestant.  Again,  one  of  the  dis- 
Lord  Beau-  advantages  under  which  Lord  Beauchamp,  Queen 
oWrity.  Elizabeth’s  parliamentary  heir  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  had  laboured  was  the  comparative  obscurity 
of  his  birth.  No  such  disadvantage  attached  to 
Antiquity  George  I.,  heir  of  the  House  of  Guelph-Este, 
of  whose  antiquity  and  lustre  were  unrivalled 

House  of  amongst  the  sovereign  families  of  Europe.  The 
Paternal  ’ king’s  paternal  ancestors.  Marquises  of  Este,  who 
aiyestry.  claimed  desceut  from  a Koman  patrician  family, 

Ihe  Italian  . ^ i it  i t • • i i • 

Estes.  had  long  held  broad  possessions  in  Italy,  when,  m 
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the  eleventh  century,  the  Marquis  Azo  relin- 
quished them  to  a younger  line  on  acquiring 
still  vaster  dominions  in  Germany  in  right  of  his 
wife  Cunegunda,  heiress  of  the  Guelphs.  The 
power  of  the  Guelph-Estes  culminated  in  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  our 
Henry  II.,  but  was  stripped  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  of  all  his  feudal  fiefs, 
and  left  with  only  his  allodial  dominions  of 
Brunswick.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the 
family  produced  at  the  end  of  the  twelth  century 
an  Emperor  in  the  person  of  Otho  IV.,  who, 
after  his  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  fought 
in  1214,  retired  to  his  paternal  dominions.  These 
remained  in  the  numerous  branches  of  his  house 
up  to  the  time  of  George’s  succession  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
family  of  Guelph,  thus  called  on  account  of  their 
steady  adherence  to  Protestantism  to  the  throne 
of  the  greatest  of  Protestant  kingdoms,  had  in 
the  Middle  Ages  been  regarded  as  the  champions 
of  the  Pope. 

Soon  after  George  I.’s  accession  it  became 
evident  that  the  Jacobites,  though  stunned  for 
the  moment  by  the  suddenness  of  Queen  Anne’s 
death,  would  not  long  leave  the  new  king  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  throne.  But  at  this 
crisis  they  lost  their  most  powerful  ally  by  the 
death,  on  the  1st  of  September  1715,  of  Louis 
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James  XIV.  Nevertheless,  the  rebellion  of  1715  broke 

manTes  suppressed.  Not  long  after 

Clementina  this  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
Sobieski,  .irrioT  -m  1 

1718.  in  1718  James  iLdward  contracted  a marriage,  as 
jpdicious  as  it  was  competent  to  him  in  his 
peculiar  circumstances  to  make,  with  the  Princess 
Their  two  Clementina,  a granddaughter  of  the  heroic  John 
Charles  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  They  had  two  sons, 
Edward,  Charles  Edward,  that  ill-fated  darling  of  romance, 
December’  hom  on  the  13th  of  December  1720,  and  Henry, 
afterwards  the  Cardinal  of  York,  born  on  the 

Henry  ' 

born,  1725,  26th  of  May  1725. 

May  26.  elder  of  these  two  at  least  his  mother 

transmitted  from  the  Sobieskis  a vein  of  heroism 
which  had  become  not  wholly  unneeded  by  the 
blood  which  Charles  Edward  derived  through  his 
father  from  a hundred  and  odd  kings.  Charles 
Edward  was  born  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  discontent  which  prevailed  in  England  just 
after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble.  The 
Alter-  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  revived  by  the  birth  of 
bury’s  con-  Prince  of  Wales  and  by  the  disaffection 

in  England,  culminated  in  1722  in  Atterbury’s 
abortive  conspiracy.  During  the  rest  of  George  I.’s 
reign  the  Jacobites  intrigued,  but  vainly,  with 
Death  of  almost  every  Court  in  Europe.  The  king  died 
mv^June.  suddenly  in  June  1727,  on  a journey  to  Hanover, 
Accession  and  George  II.  mounted  the  throne  without  a 
of  George  opposition.  Under  the  administration 
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of  Walpole,  who  steadily  pursued  his  two  principal  Walpole, 
lines  of  policy,  one  that  of  abstaining  from  harass- 
ing the  Jacobites,  the  other  that  of  avoiding 
foreign  wars,  no  opportunity  opened  to  the  exiled 
family  until  1739,  when  Walpole  reluctantly  con-  War  with 
sented  to  a declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  1739“  octo- 
which  was  not  long  after  followed  by  war  with  her  19. 
France.  The  opportunity  for  the  Jacobites  had 
come.  Charles  Edward,  burning  to  regain  the  Charles 
crown  lost  by  his  grandfather,  landed  on  the  wilds  the 

of  Moidart  on  the  25th  of  July  1745.  He  came  highlands, 

•'  ^ 1745 

unattended  with  that  foreign  force  which  the  juiy  25. 
English  Jacobites  had  uniformly  declared  to  be 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  enterprise  against 
the  established  government.  Charles  Edward 
endeavoured  to  combat  their  reluctance  by  the 
chivalrous  declaration  that  he  desired  his  father 
to  owe  his  crown  to  his  own  people  only.  This 
declaration  may  be  held  to  have  increased  the 
heroism  of  Charles’s  attempt,  but  it  absolves  the 
English  Jacobites  from  that  charge  of  bad  faith 
which  has  so  often  been  thrown  in  their  teeth. 

On  the  17th  of  September  1745  Charles  Edward  Charles 

* • PT) 

entered  the  Scottish  capital  of  his  ancestors.  Edinburgh, 
Then  was  proved  the  immense  importance  to  the 

T 1 • 1 tember  17. 

parliamentary  dynasty  of  the  union  of  the  two  importance 

kingdoms.  To  a certain  extent  the  union  was  union  to 

injurious  to  the  cause  of  the  reigning  family,  but 

it  was  still  more  advantageous  to  it.  Charles  dynasTy. 
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Edward  had  on  his  side,  as  a matter  of  course, 
all  Scottish  Eoman  Catholics,  and  nearly  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palians. To  a large  portion  of  the  gallant  high- 
landers, whose  forefathers  had  detested  Charles’s 
ancestors  as  the  types  of  order,  the  heir  of  the 
Stuarts  now  appeared  in  the  novel  aud  attractive 
guise  of  the  champion  of  disorder.  But  the  Pro- 
testant sober  commercial  lowlander,  so  important 
an  element  in  the  nation,  could  be  influenced  in 
favour  of  the  papist  feudal  house  only  by  his 
hatred  of  the  union  which  had  touched  to  the 
quick  the  patriotism  of  a nation  than  which  none 
is  more  patriotic.  In  this  sense  the  union 
operated  unfavourably  for  the  Government.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  at  this  crisis  Scotland  had 
remained  a separate  kingdom,  and  Charles  Edward 
could  have  summoned  to  Edinburgh  a convention 
however  informal  which  should  have  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Scotland  under  the  heir  of 
the  Bruce,  then  had  perhaps  (to  speak  for  one 
moment  with  the  tongues  of  a Scotch  Jacobite) 

“ From  Fate’s  dark  book  a leaf  been  torn,” 

Culloden  “had  been  Bannockbourne.” 

But  during  the  space  of  nearly  forty  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  union,  the  notion  of  summon- 
ing a Scotch  Parliament  had  become  obsolete,  and 
the  forms  of  doing  it  forgotten,  and  the  traditions 
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of  its  power  had  passed  to  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Charles  Bdward,  too,  was  burning  to 
strike  at  his  foe  in  the  Bnglish  capital.  On  the 
last  day  of  October  1745  he  left  Holyrood  on  his  Charles 
march  to  England.  On  the  4th  of  December  he  Edinburgh, 
entered  Derby,  destined  to  be  the  farthest  point 
of  his  romantic  expedition.  On  the  6th  of  Decern-  enters 
ber,  sorely  against  his  own  inclination,  he  began 
his  retreat  northwards.  Historians  generally  Begins  his 
appear  to  regard  the  retreat  from  Derby  as  a c®^ber  6.^" 
mistake,  whilst  military  critics  have  pronounced 
it  to  have  been  imperatively  required  by  strategic 
considerations.  Whether  or  not  Charles  Edward 
had  failed  to  take  his  tide  at  the  flood,  certainly 
the  after  “ voyage  of  his  life  ” was  “ bound  in 
shallows  and  in  miseries.”  On  the  16th  of  April  Battle  of 
1746  the  sun  of  the  House  of  Stuart  set  for  ever 
on  the  plain  of  Culloden.  It  set  indeed,  but 
amid  a splendour  of  heroism  and  fidelity  not 
unbefitting  the  eclipse  of 

“ A line  so  long  beloved  and  feared.” 

The  cause  of  the  parliamentary  dynasty  of  the 
Guelphs,  which  has  stood  the  searching  test  of 
success,  was  that  sober  but  all  important  one  of 
“ the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number.” 

The  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  preserved  by  failure  from 
the  chance  of  showing  a worse  aspect,  and  lit  up 
by  the  last  gorgeous  rays  of  feudalism,  has  always 
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been  and  will  always  remain  the  delight  of  ro- 
mance. 

“Victrix  causa  diis  placuit  sed  victa”  poetis. 

Charles  Edward  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
fall  on  the  field  of  Culloden.  After  a long  series 
of  adventures,  rivalling  those  of  his  great  uncle 
Charles  II.,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  he 
escaped  to  the  continent,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  that  “ hope  deferred  ” that  “ maketh  the 
heart  sick.”  In  1765  his  father  died,  and  Charles 
became  titular  King  of  England,  France,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  In  1772  he  married  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Stohlberg,  but  had  no  child  by  her. 
He  died  on  the  31st  (or  as  some  say  the  30th) 
of  January  1788,  that  memorable  year  in  which, 
a century  after  the  English  revolution  was  com- 
pleted, the  French  one  began.  The  contrast 
between  the  two  revolutions  may  suggest  the 
reflection  that  there  are  some  debts  which  it  is 
not  prudent  to  let  run  on  at  compound  interest. 
Charles  Edward’s  only  brother,  Henry,  the  titular 
Duke  of  York,  had,  with  the  approval  of  their 
father,  but  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Charles 
Edward,  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  Home 
about  a year  after  the  cause  of  his  family  had 
received  its  death  blow  at  Culloden.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  sacred  college  in  July  1747, 
and  took  the  title  of  Cardinal  of  York.  On  his 
brother’s  death  he  assumed  indeed  the  kingly 
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title,  but  showed  that  he  had  no  expectation  of 
regaining  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  causing 
medals  to  be  struck  which  bore  on  one  side  the 
title  he  claimed,  “Henricus  IX.  Angliae  Kex,” 
and  on  the  other,  the  inscription  “ Gratia  Dei  sed 
non  voluntate  hominum.”  The  evil  fortune  that  The  mis-  ^ 
dogged  his  race  overtook  him  in  the  decline  of  his  dosing 
life.  He  lived  to  see  his  kinsman,  the  King  of 
France,  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life  by  a 
revolution  more  terrible  than  that  which  had 
rendered  his  own  family  exiles.  In  1796  he 
stripped  himself  of  wealth  to  enable  the  Pope  ^ 
to  satisfy  the  rapacious  demands  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  In  1798  he  was  driven  by  French  Driven  to 

"V^Giiicc 

revolutionary  banditti  from  his  bishopric  of  1798.  ’ 
Frascati  to  Venice,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  At  this  crisis,  his  kinsman  and  successful  Assisted  by 
rival,  George  III.,  stepped  in,  and  offered  with 
much  delicacy  assistance  which  was  accepted 
with  a corresponding  frankness.  The  cardinal,  in 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  thus  shown  to  him, 
bequeathed  to  George  III.  that  collection  of 
Stuart  papers  whose  contents  form  the  best 
justification  for  the  exclusion  of  the  cardinaTs 
family  from  the  British  throne.  Prince  Henry,  His  death, 
last  descendant  of  the  male  stock  of  James  I.,  died 
in  1807.  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  when  the 
long  line  of  the  Stuart  princes  ended,  it  did  so  in 
the  person  of  this  high-bred  amiable  and  estimable 
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gentleman.  I have  thought  it  advisable  to  con- 
clude the  story  of  the  descendants  of  James  IT. 
after  mentioning  the  last  battle  which  was 
fought  for  them  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  re- 
Marriage  tum  to  the  history  of  the  royal  family.  In  April 
PrSc^^f  1736  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  married  Augusta, 
Wales, with  daughter  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  one 
Saxe  Gotha,  of  those  numerous  Saxon  duchies  in  Thuringia, 
April  27  whose  princes  are  descended  from  the  elder  or 
Ernestine  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony, 
through  John  the  Steadfast,  that  patron  of  Luther 
and  great  champion  of  the  Keformation  whom 
Charles  Y.  treacherously  and  ungratefully  deprived 
of  the  electoral  dominions  of  Saxony.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  dukes  of  Saxe  Gotha  afterwards 
devolved  upon  their  kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Saxe 
Cobourg,  which  was  destined  to  be  connected  with 
the  royal  family  of  Great  Britain  by  two  most  im- 
portant marriages,  of  which  the  latter  has  fulfilled 
the  hopes  which  were  raised  by  the  former,  only 
to  be  cruelly  disappointed  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
Birth  of  The  first  born  child  of  Frederic  and  Augusta, 
1737^  May’  ^^l^^wards  George  III.,  was  born  in  1737,  on  the 
24.  ’ 24th  of  May.  This  mention  of  May  as  George 
fhe^sty^ie  of  III.’s  natal  month  may  startle  some  Etonians  who 
the  year  in  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  4th  of  June 

1752,  made  , 

the  4th  of  as  the  undoubted  birthday  ot  the  king  to  whose 
birthday  Postering  care  their  celebrated  college  owes  so 
much.  In  fact.  Prince  George’s  birth  took  place 
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on  the  24th  of  May  of  the  old  style ; but  after 
1752,  when  the  new  style  was  established,  the  4th 
of  J une  supplanted  the  24th  of  May,  a date  which, 
as  that  of  the  birth  of  her  present  Majesty,  is  at 
least  not  less  dear  to  Etonians.  Prince  George  George  IIL, 
was  the  first  heir  of  the  Hanoverian  line  born  in 
England,  though  several  of  George  II.’s  children,  line  bom  in 
notably,  William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  had  been 
born  there.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  other 
had  many  other  children  besides  George  III.,  of  p^gderic 
whom  I need  mention  only  Edward,  Duke  of  and 
York,  a gallant  prince  who  died  unmarried  before 
he  had  reached  his  thirtieth  year,  William,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  1751  the  Prince  of  Wales  died,  leaving  his  heir  Death  of 
a boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  Happily  the  life 
of  the  new  Prince  of  Wales’s  grandfather  was  pro*  i75i. 
longed  until  the  young  heir  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority. George  II.  died  on  the  25th  of  October  17 60,  Death  of 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  George  III.  rrS^Octo- 

It  may  be  proper  to  consider  here  the  prin-  ber  25. 
ciple  of  the  descent  of  the  crown  under  the  ai^cent^of  ^ 
parliamentary  settlement.  It  is  that  of  an  entail 
on  the  descendants  of  the  electress  Sophia,  and  pariia- 
on  every  demise  of  the  crown  the  heir  to  it  “tUement 
must  be  sought  in  the  lineal  heir  of  Sophia.  In  is  that  of 
fact  her  heir  might  not  be  heir  to  the  private  * 

estates  of  the  last  monarch.  If  a sovereign  should 
leave  a son  and  a daughter  by  a first  marriage,  and 
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a son  by  the  second  marriage,  and  the  son  of  the 
first  marriage  should  die  without  issue,  he  would 
be  succeeded  in  the  throne,  not  by  his  sister  of  the 
whole  blood,  who  would  be  the  heiress  of  his  private 
estates,  but  by  his  brother  of  the  half  blood  who 
would  be  lineal  heir  of  the  electress  Sophia, 

It  does  not  appear  that  William  the  Conqueror 
was  regarded  as  the  stock,  the  heir  of  which  was 
entitled  to  the  crown,  in  the  same  strict  sense  in 
which  the  electress  Sophia  is  the  stock  of  our 
present  royal  line.  In  fact,  neither  William 
Eufus,  nor  Henry  I.,  nor  Stephen,  nor  John,  nor 
Henry  III.,  was  at  the  time  of  his  accession  the 
Conqueror’s  heir.  And  thus  doubtless  the  ex- 
pression of  “the  king,  his  heirs,  or  successors^*^ 
passed  early  info  our  public  records.  It  is  hap- 
pily unnecessary  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
question  in  what  line  the  succession  would  rest 
if  the  descendants  of  Sophia  should  fail  any  more 
than  with  the  question  of  the  consequences  of 
those  descendants  becoming  Koman  Catholic. 
The  number  and  known  principles  of  her  present 
Majesty’s  offspring  justify  us  in  trusting  that  the 
succession  will  always  remain  in  her  posterity. 
The  most  notable  Eoman  Catholic  descendants  of 
Sophia  are  the  progeny  of  Jerome  Napoleon, 
King  of  Westphalia,  by  Catharine  of  Wurtemberg. 
A curious  refiection  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  throne  is  now  occupied  by  a female  sovereign. 
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Although  Fortescue,  in  order  to  depreciate  female 
succession,  contended  that  the  crown  if  capable 
of  devolving  upon  females  would  be  partible,  as  a 
private  inheritance  is  amongst  female  co-heirs, 

I apprehend  that  without  doubt  the  declaration 
of  the  first  of  Henry  YIII.’s  Succession  Acts,  that 
according  to  law  the  crown  would  devolve  on  the 
eldest  only  of  such  females,  was  historically  true. 

But  the  principle  has  never  been  tested  by  actual  But  the 
experience.  The  Empress  Maud  was  an  only 
daughter.  So  was  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  tested. 
Plantagenet,  if  it  is  worth  while  mentioning  a 
claim  which  appears  to  have  been  totally  dis- 
regarded in  her  own  day.  Of  the  two  females 
through  whom  Edward  IV.  derived  his  title  to  the 
crown,  Philippa  Plantagenet  and  Ann  Mortimer, 
the  former  was  an  only  daughter,  and  Ann’s  only 
sister  had  died  without  issue  before  the  claims 
of  the  House  of  York  had  attracted  serious  atten- 
tion. Margaret  of  Kichmond  was  an  only  child. 

Those  indeed  who  consider  Elizabeth  of  York  right- 
ful heiress  of  England  may  hold  that  her  case 
decides  the  point,  but  English  law  recognises 
her  only  as  a queen  consort.  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth Tudor,  and  Mary  and  Ann  Stuart  reigned  in 
virtue  of  parliamentary  destinations ; and  although 
Mary  Tudor  asserted  a claim  to  reign  as  legiti- 
mate heiress,  yet,  as  the  claim  implied  Elizabeth’s 
illegitimacy,  the  question  was  still  left  open. 

s 
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The  electress  Sophia  was  placed  in  the  line  of  suc- 
of^Sorge  cession  by  Parliament,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte 
III.  with  was,  as  well  as  her  present  Majesty,  an  only  child. 
ofMeckien-  The  new  monarch  married,  in  September  1761, 
strei'itz  Charlotte,  a princess  of  the  ancient  family  of 
1761,  ’ Mecklenberg-Strelitz.  They  had  fifteen  children, 
TheirTons  whom  the  youngest,  the  beloved  Princess 
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Amelia,  was  born  in  1783.  Of  these  it  is  requisite 
to  notice  the  eldest,  afterwards  George  IV.,  born 
in  August  1762;  Frederic,  Puke  of  York ; William 
Henry,  Puke  of  Clarence ; Edward,  Puke  of  Kent ; 
Ernest,  Puke  of  Cumberland  ; Augustus,  Puke 
of  Sussex;  and  Adolphus,  Puke  of  Cambridge. 

In  1771  there  occurred  in  the  royal  family 
an  event  which  was  of  importance  as  leading 
to  the  celebrated  Eoyal  Marriage  Act.  In  this 
year  one  of  the  king’s  brothers,  the  Puke  of 
Cumberland  married  Anne,  widow  of  Christopher 
Horton  and  daughter  of  Simon  Luttrell,  Baron 
Irnham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carhampton.  Upon 
this  his  elder  brother,  the  Puke  of  Gloucester, 
acknowledged  his  marriage  in  1766  with  another 
widow,  the  dow^ager  Countess  Waldegrave,  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  Edward  Walpole,  second 
son  of  Eobert,  Earl  of  Oxford.  In  consequence 
of  these  marriages  an  Act  was  passed  in  1772 
for  the  better  regulating  the  future  marriages 


Lord  Irn- 

liam.  His  elder  brother,  William  Henry,  avows  his  marriage  in  1766  with  the 
dowager  Countess  of  Waldegrave.  Act  passed  in  1772. 
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“of  the  royal  family.”  After  a declaration  “ that  Preamble. 
“ marriages  in  the  royal  family  are  of  the  highest 
“ importance  to  the  state  and  that  therefore  the 
“ kings  of  this  realm  have  ever  been  entrusted  with 
“ the  care  and  approbation  of  them,”  it  enacted  Enactment 
that  no  descendant  of  George  II.  (other  than  the  J^verefgn^s^ 
issue  of  princesses  who  had  married  or  might  there-  consent 

^ • o • -TNI  111  necessary. 

after  marry  into  foreign  families)  should  be  capable  First  ex- 
of  contracting  matrimony  without  the  previous 
solemn  consent  of  the  king,  his  heirs,  or  successors, 
and  that  every  such  marriage  without  such  consent 
should  be  null  and  void.  It  proceeded,  however,  to  Second  ex- 
provide  that  in  case  any  such  descendant,  being  above 
twenty-five  years  old,  should  persist  to  contract  a 
marriage  disapproved  of  by  the  king,  his  heirs,  or 
successors,  such  descendant,  after  giving  twelve 
months’  notice  to  the  privy  council,  might  con- 
tract such  marriage,  and  the  same  might  be  duly 
solemnized  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
king,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  and  should  be  good 
except  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament,  should  declare 
their  disapprobation  thereof.  The  popular  and  Remarks 
sentimental  objections  to  such  an  enactment  are 
obvious.  And  further  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
Js  calculated  at  the  first  blush  to  offend  a body  of 
respectable  feeling  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded 
But  I venture  to  think  that  on  closer  considera- 
tion the  objections  to  the  measure  will  disappear. 
Fortescue,  when  he  was  urging,  in  the  interests  of 

s 2 
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tbe  Lancastrian  line,  his  arguments  against  female 
succession,  had  included  amongst  them  the  danger 
that,  if  it  were  admitted,  the  heiress  of  the  royal 
family  might  take  for  her  husband  an  enemy  to 
the  realm,  or  a person  wholly  unsuited  by  station 
for  the  great  post.  It  is  evident  that  similar  con- 
siderations apply  also  to  princes  of  the  blood. 
And  if  the  old  maxim  “ noblesse  oblige  ” holds 
good,  it  is  certainly  applicable  to  those  whose 
birth  has  placed  them  in  the  great  position  of 
being  the  ‘‘  children  of  England.”  It  is  not  in 
truth  a question  which  concerns  only  the  pride  of 
a royal  family,  but  one  which  also  touches  closely 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  In  those  interests  it 
is  desirable  that  the  alliances  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood  should  generally  be  such 
as  should  keep  the  royal  family  unconnected  by 
marriage  with  any  other  order  in  the  state,  so 
that  it  may  remain  the  representative  family  of 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  Act  has  not  on  the 
whole  w'orked  ill.  It  did,  indeed,  invalidate  two 
marriages  of  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  George 
III.’s  children,  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  But  these  two 
marriages  have  been  generally  and  reasonably 
treated  as  morganatic  ones.  And  if  George  IV. 
did  in  fact  go  through  a ceremony  of  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Eitzherbert,  which  but  for  the  Act 
would  have  been  valid,  then  the  statute  saved 
him  from  the  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  which 
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would  otherwise  have  followed  his  union  with  a 
Eoman  Catholic.  The  sovereign  can  sanction 
any  marriage  desired  by  any  member  of  the 
royal  family,  and  if  the  sovereign’s  consent  is 
withheld  after  such  member,  shall  have  attained 
twenty-five,  the  union  can  only  be  prevented  by 
the  disapprobation  of  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  plan  for  re-  Contrast 
gulating  royal  marriages  adopted  by  this  Act 
with  the  statute  passed  by  Henry  YIII.’s  Parlia-  and 

^ ./  .7  Henry 

ment,  when  Margaret  Douglas  contracted  herself  viii.’s 
to  Lord  Thomas  Howard.  Then  the  legislature 
affected  the  offending  parties  with  the  pains  of  high 
treason,  but  did  not  venture  to  annul  a contract 
the  regulation  of  which  was  supposed  to  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  Church.  In  the  present  case, 
Parliament  felt  little  scruple  in  restricting  the 
capacity  of  contracting  marriage,  but  certainly 
never  dreamt  of  declaring  the  contracting  parties  , 
guilty  of  high  treason.  It  did,  however,  impose  the 
penalty  of  praemunire  in  a clause  so  worded  as  to 
leave  it  doubtful  whether  the  contracting  parties 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  abettors,  were  or  were 
not  included  in  it.  In  one  quarter  at  least  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  marriage  was  not  approved. 

“ Let  Parliament  look  to  it,”  exclaims  the  still 
anonymous  author  of  Junius,  “ a Luttrell  shall 
never  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England.”  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  union  was  unfruitful.  His 
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brother  of  Gloucester  had,  besides  two  daughters, 
a sou,  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom 
George  III.  gave  his  daughter  Mary  in  marriage. 
Eapid  as  was  the  increase  in  George  III.’s  family 
in  the  first  generation,  it  was  slow  in  the  second. 
In  1791  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
married  Frederica,  daughter  of  Frederick  William, 
second  King  of  Prussia,  but  no  child  was  ever 
born  of  the  union.  On  the  8th  of  April  1795, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  married  his  cousin,  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  and  on  the  7th  of  January  1796, 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  born.  She  was  the 
only  grandchild  of  the  king  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  last  year  of  that  century  is  memor- 
able for  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
with  that  of  Great  Britain.  Before  that  year,  the 
crown  had  been  reft  of  its  fairest  cluster  of  jewels 
by  the  separation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  mother  country,  and  had  been  enriched 
with  the  diamonds  of  India.  Splendid  as  was  the 
acquisition  of  the  latter  possession,  no  Englishman 
will  think  it  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  colony  ever  founded  by  any  nation,  but 
perhaps  some  consolation  may  be  found  in  the 
reflection  that,  if  the  terrible  dismemberment  had 
not  taken  place,  our  country  might  have  been 
tempted  by  dreams  of  empire  injurious  to  the 
happiness  of  the  world.  This  loss  and  this  gain, 
perhaps,  scarcely  belong  to  the  present  subject, 
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but  they  were  so  important  to  the  history,  not 
only  of  this  country  but  of  the  universe,  that  it 
might  seem  almost  impertinent  to  pass  them  by 
in  total  silence.  Before  discussing  this  last 
Union  Act,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  pre- 
vious relations  of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown. 
From  the  day  that  Pope  Adrian  lY.,  the  only 
Englishmen  who  ever  wore  the  triple  tiara,  had 
given  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  kings  of  England  had  assumed 
no  higher  title  of  their  dominion  over  the  country 
than  that  of  Lords  of  Ireland.  The  dominion 
had  usually  followed  the  destination  of  the 
English  crown.  During  the  wars  of  the  Koses  the 
country  showed  a predilection  for  the  Yorkist 
cause,  arising  from  the  popularity  which  Eichard, 
Duke  of  York,  had  acquired  during  his  lieutenancy 
in  Ireland,  from  his  personal  qualities,  and  from 
his  descent  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland 
through  Eoderic  of  Connaught,  a descent  which 
is  commemorated  at  the  present  day  by  the  title 
of  Her  Majesty’s  third  son.  Even  after  the  union 
of  the  Eoses  the  Yorkist  pretenders,  Simnel  and 
Warbeck  were  warmly  welcomed  in  Ireland. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  YIII.’s  reign, 
an  Irish  statute  was  passed  which  enacted  that 
“the  king’s  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
kings  of  England,  be  always  kings  of  Ireland,  to 
have  the  said  style,  title,  majesty,  and  honours  unto 
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the  king’s  Highness,  his  heirs  and  successors  for 
ever  as  united  and  knit  to  the  Imperial  crown 
of  the  realm  of  England.”  A somewhat  similar 
statute  was  passed  in  England,  These  Acts 
appear  to  have  been  considered  sufiScient  on 
Edward  VI.’s  accession.  But  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment passed  two  statutes  modelled  on  English  Acts 
already  noticed,  one  of  which  declared  the  queen 
to  have  been  born  in  lawful  matrimony,  and  the 
other  of  which  declared  the  regal  power  to  be  in 
the  queen  as  fully  as  in  any  of  her  progenitors. 
Philip  and  Mary  had  previously  assumed  the  style 
of  King  and  Queen  of  Ireland,  but  between  the 
time  of  this  assumption  and  the  passing  of  the 
1st  Act  they  had  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Pope  a Bull  raising  Ireland  from  a lordship  into  a 
kingdom.  In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
there  was  passed  an  Act  of  recognition  of  the 
queen’s  title  to  the  Irish  crown  corresponding  to 
her  English  Act  of  recognition.  James  I.  caused 
his  hereditary  title  to  be  recognised  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  the  same  high  style  in  which  it 
had  been  in  England.  And  James’s  claim  of 
descent  from  Fergus,  King  of  the  Scots,  was 
popular  in  Ireland.  On  the  Kestoration,  Charles 
II.’s  title  was  affirmed.  It  is  observable  that  this 
Act  declares  that  the  king’s  title  was  deduced 
not  only  from  Henry  II.  but  from  times  far  more 
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ancient.  This  doubtless  pointed  to  Charles’s 
descent  from  the  native  Irish  king,  Koderic  of 
Connaught,  and  from  Fergus  the  Scot.  No  Act 
touching  James  II.’s  title  was  passed  in  the 
Irish  Parliament.  William  and  Mary,  in  the  Irish 
Irish  statute  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  ^ 

reign,  fell  back  upon  the  title  derivable  from  and  Mary, 
the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  annexed  the 
crown  of  Ireland  to  that  of  England.  In  fact 
the  English  Convention  had  already  presented 
William  and  Mary  with,  not  only  the  crown  of 
England,  but  also  those  of  Ireland  and  of 
France,  which  latter  it  seems  had  also  become  a 
dependency  of  the  English  crown.  In  Ireland  no 
Act  of  recognition  was  passed  on  Anne’s  acces- 
sion ; but  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign  it  was  Irish 
made  high  treason  to  endeavour  to  deprive  or 
hinder  any  person  who  should  be  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  according  to  the  limitations 
created  in  England  in  William  III.’s  reign.  The 
last  of  these  Irish  Acts  of  recognition  was  that  Irish 
passed  on  George  I.’s  accession,  which  dwells  ^ 

complacently  on  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  numerous  c.  i. 
progeny.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Formation 
Britain  and  of  Ireland,  was  formed  according 
to  the  precedent  of  the  union  of  England  and  agreed 
Scotland.  Articles  of  Union  agreed  upon  were  g^ncUoned 
sanctioned  by  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  39  & 40 
and  of  Ireland.  The  articles  provided  that,  from 
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the  1st  of  January  1801,  there  should  be  one 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  has  often  been  regretted  that  a more  felicitous 
name  for  the  United  Kingdom,  one  appropriate  to 
each  of  the  three  great  members  of  it  alike,  was 
not  adopted.  It  was  further  provided  that  the 
succession  to  the  throne  should  continue  limited 
and  settled  as  it  then  was.  By  this  most  im- 
portant act,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  regulated  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  a drawback  to  the  new  union,  that  it  was  not 
attended  with  those  fortunate  accidents  which  had 
in  earlier  days  soothed  the  national  pride  of 
Wales  and  of  Scotland.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Wales  had  given  a Tudor  king,  and  in  the 
seventeenth,  Scotland  had  given  a Stuart  king  to 
England.  The  most  punctilious  of  heralds  will 
admit  that  the  fact  of  George  III.’s  descent  from 
Koderic  of  Connaught  and  from  Fergus  was  not> 
an  equal  balm  to  those  feelings  which,  though 
sentimental,  are  not  to  be  disregarded  in  statesman- 
ship. A more  serious  misfortune  attended  the 
union.  It  was  not,  as  the  Irish  nation  had  a just 
right  to  expect,  followed  by  a measure  for  the 
relief  of  Korn  an  Catholics  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured.  This  consideration 
would  not  belong  to  the  present  subject,  were  it 
not  connected  with  a danger  to  the  Protestant 
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succession  which  had  arisen  in  the  quarter-^ 
in  which  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  The 
king’s  mind,  naturally  scrupulous  and  unhappily  The  king’s 
narrowed  by  his  education,  had  been  troubled 
with  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  his  title  to 
the  throne.  Eventually  it  settled  down  on  the  His  final 
theory  which  the  electress  Sophia  had  partially 
adopted,  that  it  was  lawful  to  deprive  the  Eoman 
Catholic  heirs  to  the  crown  of  the  succession,  but 
that  the  title  of  the  Protestant  successor  rested  on 
the  maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  and  that  Parliament  itself  could  not 
dispense  him  from  this  obligation.  The  terms  of 
the  coronation  oath,  drawn  up  during  the  interval  The  corona- 
between  the  completion  of  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  the  accession  of  George  I.,  were 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  entangle  a scrupulous 
conscience.  At  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  Oppor- 
United  Kingdom  it  might  truly  be  said  in  the 
word  of  the  old  legend,  ‘‘  Time  is.”  The  animosity  Catholic 
of  the  French  revolutionists  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  corresponding  abatement  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  animosity  to  it  had  made  the 
moment  propitious  for  the  relaxation  of  laws 
not  only  severe  but  wicked,  inasmuch  as  they 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland  by  seeking  to  dissolve  all  the 
ties  of  family.  The  measure,  which  ought  to  have 
been  passed  in  1800,  was  not  passed  until  1829.  132^^ 
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Then  Time  was.”  Let  us  trust  that  the  last 
stern  saying  of  “ Time  has  been”  does  not  apply. 
Hopes  for  We  may  derive  hope  from  reflecting  how  long 
the  futuie.  union  of  England  with  Scotland  remained 
unpopular  with  the  latter  nation  and  yet  how 
perfect  is  has  now  become,  and  trust  that  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  will  have  the  same 
result.  The  considerable  and  increasing  part 
which  Irishmen  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  since  the  union  is  an  encouraging  element. 
The  yeasty  ingredient  of  the  Celtic  race  in 
Wales,  the  Highlands  and  Ireland  does  not  furnish 
a larger  supply  of  leaven  than  is  needed  to  quicken 
the  solid  mass  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  George 
Title  of  III.  judiciously  took  the  opportunity  of  the  union 
FraL^  drop  the  empty  title  of  King  of  France,  and  the 
dropped  at  French  lilies  never  appeared  on  the  escutcheon  of 
the  Union,  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
state  of  the  After  the  last  of  the  tremendous  series  of  battles 
fandiy  French  revolutionary  war  had  been  fought 

after  the  in  1815,  the  nation’s  attention  was  turned  to  the 
Waterloo,  prospects  of  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  was  still  the  king’s  only  grand- 
child, and  the  nation  eagerly  desired  her  marriage. 
Three  of  the  king’s  younger  sons,  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence,  of  Kent,  and  of  Cambridge  had  remained 
unmarried.  They  probably  shrank  from  asking 
the  increased  establishments  which  their  marriages 
would  require  from  a nation  whose  resources  had 
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been  so  sorely  strained  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  been  by  the  great  war.  The  desire 
of  the  nation  was  gratified  in  1816  by  a most  aus-  Marriage’ 
picious  marriage  between  the  Princess  Charlotte  ch^riott?^ 
and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  A prince,  and  Leopold 
the  wisest  then  living  in  Europe,  was  united  to  Cobnrg, 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  our  isles,  “ good  without  ’2 
effort.”  In  the  November  of  1817  the  hopes  of  Death  of 
the  country  were  blighted  by  the  death  of  f be 
Princess  Charlotte  a few  hours  after  the  birth  November 
of  a still-born  son. 

The  grief  that  possessed  the  nation  can  only  Grief  of  the 
be  compared  with  that  which  was  felt  when,  in 
the  sad  December  of  1861,  the  nephew  of  Leopold 
was  taken  from  us.  But  the  former  grief  was  more 
akin  to  despair  than  the  latter.  In  the  first  the 
hopes  of  future  blessings  were  blighted  in  the  bud, 
in  the  second  a rich  harvest  had  already  been 
garnered.  The  sorrow  of  the  nation  was  expressed 
in  some  of  Byron’s  noblest  lines,  which  greatly 
raise  our  estimate  of  his  patriotism  and  good 
feeling.— 

“ Hark ! forth  from  the  abyss  a voice  proceeds — 

A loDg  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 

Such  as  arises  when  a nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound.” 

Deep  indeed  was  the  wound  to  the  country, 
when  ‘Un  the  dust  the  fair-haired  daughter  of 
the  isles  ” was  “ laid  ” but  we  of  the  present  day 
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Birth  of 

the  Queen 

and 

Prince 

Albert, 

1819. 


Marriage 
of  the 
Queen, 
1840,  Feb- 
ruary 10. 


thankfully  rejoice  that  it  was  not  “ immedicable.” 
In  1819,  less  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  there  were  born  to  the  lonely 
lord  and  desolate  consort”  a nephew  and  a niece, 
or  rather  we  may  say,  two  children,  who  were 
destined  to  repair  and  more  than  repair  the 
nation’s  loss.  The  nephew’s  mind  was  attuned 
even  more  finely  than  his  uncle’s  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  great  position  he  was  to  fill.  The 
niece  was  as  fortunate  in  her  parentage  and 
training  as  her  cousin  had  been  unfortunate.  On 
the  10th  of  February  1840  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  who  will  always  be  reckoned,  and 
with  ever-increasing  appreciation,  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  royal  family,  married  our 
present  sovereign.  From  that  union  has  sprung 
a numerous  family,  in  whose  line  we  trust  the 
crown  of  the  British  Islands  will  ever  continue. 
From  that  union  has  resulted  an  example  of  con- 
jugal excellence  as  great  as  that  which,  in  the 
days  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  did  so 
much  to  purify  the  morals  of  the  country,  and  an 
example  of  a thorough  comprehension  of  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  the  “political”  sovereigns 
of  England  (to  use  old  Fortescue’s  time-honoured 
epithet),  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  security 
of  the  throne  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  not 
only  in  this  but  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  first-born  child  of  this  marriage,  Victoria, 
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Princess  Eoyal,  is  the  third  descendant  of  the  The  Prin- 
electress  Sophia  who  has  married  an  heir 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern-Brandenburg.  The 
second  born,  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  The  Prince 
born  in  1841  on  the  9th  of  November,  a day 
which  auspiciously  connects  him  with  the  great  November 
capital  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  married,  on  Married, 
the  10th  of  March  1863,  the  Princess  Alexandra  of 

March  10 

Denmark,  and  their  eldest  child  Albert  Victor,  Alexandra 
was  born  on  the  8th  of  January  1864.  I digress 
to  mention  here  these  facts  because,  whilst  I think  Birth  of 
my  subject  ends  with  the  accession  of  her  present  born  son, ' 
Majesty  to  the  throne,  I cannot  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  On  the  29th  of  January  1820  the  long  1864,  Jan- 
death  in  life  of  George  III.  ended.  George  IV.  Jelth^of 
died  without  issue  on  the  26th  of  June  1830.  George  III., 
His  next  brother  and  successor  William  IV.  had  January 29. 
lost  before  the  end  of  1821  two  daughters,  the^^^^^^^s® 
only  children  who  were  born  of  his  marriage  June  26.  ’ 
in  1818  with  the  late  beloved  Queen  Dowager, 

Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  On  the  20th  of  i837,  June 
June  1837  the  sailor-king  died,  and  on  that 
memorable  bright  summer  morning  the  tidings 
went  forth  that  the  crown  of  the  British  Islands  of  her 
had  descended  on  the  fair  youn^  head  of  the 

° Majesty. 

gracious  princess,  her  present  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria, 


Whom  God  long  preserve. 


Epilogue. 
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Thus  have  we  traced  the  succession  to  the 
English  Crown  through  the  long  tract  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Tlgbert.  Around 
the  throne  of  the  successor  and  descendant  of 
Alfred, 

“ A thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand.’* 

The  importance  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
growth  of  the  constitutional  government  of 
England,  the  importance  of  the  kingly  office  to 
that  government,  give  to  the  history  of  the 
succession  to  the  English  Crown  an  interest 
much  greater  than  one  merely  antiquarian.  The 
constitution  of  England,  the  first  in  the  world 
which  has  conciliated  liberty  with  order,  has  been 
formed  by  the  efforts  of  successive  generations  of 
the  countrymen  of  Francis  Bacon,  working  on 
that  inductive  method  which  he  first  raised  into 
a science. 

Elide  but  invaluable  principles  of  freedom 
pervaded  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.  On  its 
fall  Liberty  for  a time  hid  her  head. 

William  the  Conqueror,  and  more  or  less  his 
early  successors,  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
suzerains  of  the  baronage,  and  their  sovereignty 
as  the  keystone  of  the  feudal  system.  From  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  the  sovereigns  of  England 
became  constitutional,  or,  to  use  the  term  which 
Fortescue  employed  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
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absolute  kings  of  France,  “politic”  rulers.  During 
the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  the  royal  power  attained  TheTudors. 
a vast  height,  but  it  generally  acted  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  At  the  end  of  the  struggles 
of  the  era  of  the  Stuarts  the  kingly  office  in  The 
England  began  to  assume  the  character  which  it 
now  wears — a character  which  is  being  largely 
imitated  in  foreign  countries  as  that  which  in 
our  da)S  is  most  favourable  to  the  security  of 
sovereigns  and  to  the  happiness  of  their  subjects. 

In  England  the  sovereign  stands  aloof  from  and  The 
above  all  parties — the  type  of  the  permanence  of 
the  national  life  amidst  the  evolution  of  its  forms 
of  being.  The  proudest  minister  of  the  state, 
whilst  observing  the  time-honoured  forms  of 
homage  to  the  sovereign,  is  perpetually  reminded 
that  he  is  the  servant  of  England.  In  critical 
moments  there  devolves  upon  the  sovereign  the 
grave  responsibility  of  deciding  to  what  hands  the 
administration  of  ajfifairs  ought  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  to  be  committed.  If  some  cata- 
strophe of  unusual  magnitude  befalls  the  toilers 
in  a mine,  or  the  passengers  by  sea  or  land,  the 
prompt  sympathy  of  the  sovereign  is  the  voice  of 
England  to  the  sufferers.  If  some  local  under- 
taking is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  presence  of  a member  of  the  royal 
family  will  stamp  it  as  national.  That  family, 
too,  is  the  typical  one  in  which  every  other 

T 
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home  sees  its  own  joys  and  sorrows  reflected 
and  thus 

“One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  * realm*  kin.” 

And  last,  not  least,  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  the  United  Kingdom  are  preserved  by 
their  personal  relation  to  the  sovereign  from  the 
jealousy  which  those  of  an  imperial  republic 
have  always  felt  towards  the  mother  or  suzerain 
Conclusion,  country.  I venture  to  think  that  those  who  have 
studied  most  deeply  the  histories  of  this  and  other 
countries,  and  by  such  study  have  learnt  how  slow 
and  difficult  is  the  process  of  evolution  by  which 
valuable  organs  of  government  are  developed, 
and  how  carefully  therefore  such  should  be  pre- 
served, will  be  foremost  to  apply  to  the  kingly 
commonwealth  ” of  England  the  memorable  words 
which  Fra  Sarpi  spoke  of  the  republic  of  Venice  : 

‘‘  ESTO  PERPETUA.” 
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TABLE  I. 

Frobahle  Descent  of  Sweyn  and  Canute,  and  supposed  Descent 
of  Hakolu  from  Alfeed. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Edward  the  Elder. 

I about  900. 

Thyra  = Gormo  III.,  King  of  Denmark. 

Harold  the  8th.  f 981- 

1 

SWEYN.  t 1015. 

^1 

Canute.  Esthitha=Ulpho. 

Githa= Earl  Godwin. 

Harold. 

See  Anderson’^  Table  187  p.  417  and  418,  and  continuation  of  Table  489, 

p.  740. 

According  to  Mr.  Freeman,  Gytha  was  sister  to  Ulpho. 
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TABLE  II. 

Descent  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  from  Alfred. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

I 889! 

Alfritha= Baldwin  IL,  the  Bald, 

1 929,  Count  of  Flanders, 

June  7.  1 919* 

Arnulph  L 
t964. 

Baldwin  III. 

f in  his  father’s  lifetime,  961. 

Abnulph  II.,  1 988. 

Baldwin  IV.,  1 1034. 

^ Baldwin,  1 1066. 

I 1052 

Matilda = William  the  Conqueror, 

1 1083,  1 1087, 

November  2.  September  19. 


TABLE  III. 

Some  near  Descendants  of  the  Conqueror. 
WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 


Robert, 
born  1053. 

Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy 1087. 
Dispossessed  1106. 

1 1134,  February  10. 

William  the  Clito, 
Earl  of  Flanders,  1127, 
Slain  unmarried,  1128. 


William, 
third  son, 
born  1056, 
crowned  king  of 
England,  1087, 
September  26, 
f 1100,  August  2. 


Henry, 
born  1070, 
crowned  king  of 
England,  1100, 
August  5. 

t 1135, 
December  2. 


TABLE  IV. 


Descent  of  the  Empress  Maud  and  of  Matilda,  King  Stephen’s 
Wife^  from  Margaret,  wife  of  Malcolm  III.,  King  of 
Scotland. 


MARGARET  = MALCOLM  HI.,  King  of  Scotland. 


I 1101 

Matilda = Henry  L,  King 
I of  England. 


Mary  = Eustace,  Count 
I of  Boulogne. 


Empress  Maud.  Matilda = Stephen,  King 

of  England, 
crowned  1135, 
December  26, 
1154,  October  25. 
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TABLE  IX. 


EeirsJiip  of  Henry  IV.  to  Edmund  Crouchback. 

HENRY  III.  ^ 


Edward, 
first  son,  born 
1239,  July  17. 


Maud 

married  1339, 
William  V., 
Count  of 
Holland,  died 
without  issue. 


I 1276. 

Edmund  = Blanche  of  Artois, 
born  1245,  Jan.  16. 


Thomas,  Earl  Henry,  Earl 

of  Lancaster,  died  1322.  of  Lancaster,  f 1345. 

without  issue.  I 


Henry  Grismond, 
^ Duke  of  Lancaster, 
t 1306  or  1307. 


1 1359. 


Blanche  = John  of  Gaunt, 

I Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Henry  of 
Bolingbroke,  born 
about  1366,  became  king  as 
Henry  IV.,  1399,  f 1412,  March  20. 


TABLE  X. 


Children  o/Eichard,  Duke  of  York,  and  Cecily  Nevile. 


They  married  before  1427,  Eichard  being  about  fifteen, 
yet  singularly  enough  the  first  of  their  numerous  family  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  born  until  1439,  probably  on  account 
of  Cecily’s  age. 


1439,  Aug.  10  or  11. 

1441,  Feb.  10. 

1442,  April  28. 

1443,  May  17  or  27. 

1444,  April  22. 

1446,  May  3. 

1447,  July  7. 

1448,  Nov.  7. 

1449,  Oct.  21. 


1452,  Oct.  2. 
1455,  July  20. 


Anne  (Duchess  of  Exeter),  born  at  Fotheringhay. 

Henry,  born  at  Hatfield,  died  very  young. 

Edward  (the  4th),  born  at  Rouen. 

Edmund  (Earl  of  Rutland),  born  at  Rouen.  Slam  at 
Wakefield,  1460,  Dec.  31. 

Elizabeth  (Duchess  of  Suffolk)  born  at  Rouen. 

Margaret  (Duchess  of  Burgundy)  born  at  Fother- 
inghay, died  1503. 

William,  born  at  Fotheringhay,  died  in  infancy. 

John,  born  at  Neyet  (?)  near  Westminster,  died  in 
infancy. 

George  (Duke  of  Clarence),  born  in  Ireland,  died 
1478,  Feb.  18. 

Thomas,  died  in  infancy.  [^ug.  22. 

Richard  (the  3rd)  born  at  Fotheringhay,  died  1485, 

Ursula. 
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TABLE  XL 

Eichard,  Duke  of  York’s  heirship  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 
1354.  Lionels  Elizabeth  de  Burgh. 


born  1338,  Nov.  29, 
t 1368,  Oct.  17. 


t 1363. 


1368.  Philippa  = Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 


born  1355, 
August  16. 


March,  f ^ Bichard  II., 
1381  or  1382. 


Roger,  Earl  of  Sir  Edmund, 
March,  named  confederated 
Richard  I.’s  sue-  with  Glendower. 
cessor  1387,  slain 
in  Ireland,  22nd  Richard  II. 


Sir  John,  Elizabeth,  Philippa, 

executed  3 married  Henry  f without 
Henry  VI.  Lord  Percy  issue. 

1424,  Feb.  16.  (Hotspur). 


Edmund,  Earl  of  Roger,  died 
March,  f 1424,  Jan.  19,  young. 

3 Henry  VI. 


Ann = Richard,  Eleanor, 

Earl  of  married  Edward, 
Cambridge.  11th  Earl  of 
Devon,  no  issue. 


Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
born  1411,  September  21, 

St.  Matthew’s  day,  according 
to  Earl  of  March’s  inquisition  taken  4 Henry  VI., 
but  is  treated  in  Parliament  as  being  of  age  1432,  May  12. 


Isabel,  married  Henry 
Bourchier,  Earl  of  Essex. 


TABLE  XII. 

Descent  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
from  Koderic,  King  of  Connaught. 

Roderic. 

Hugh  O’Conor,  | 

Cabal  Crovedaig,  A daughter  = Hugh  de  Lacy. 

younger  brother  of  Roderic. 

Una = Richard  de  Burgh. 


1.  Walter.  2.  Hugh. 

I 

Walter  de  Burgh — - Maud. 

I 

John  de  Burgh = Elizabeth  de  Clare. 

William  de  Burgh = Maud  Plantagenet. 

1352.  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  = Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence. 

PuiLipPA  Plantagenet = Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

The  T]iree  Sons  of  Eichard,  Duke  of  York,  who  had  Issue,  and  some  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Two  Younger. 


2.  George = Isabel  Nevile, 


I Septembers. 


Early  in 
_Henry  VII.’s 
reign. 


Margaret  = Sib  Richard, 


. Richard=Anne  Netile, 
I bom  1456, 
June  11. 

Edward, 

PriDM^onVale^,^ 


Henrv,  Lord  Geoffrey, 

Mont.igue,  witness 

1 1538,  against  his 


Catharine,  Winifred, 

Francis,  Earl  1.  Sir  Thomas 
of  Huntingdon,  Hastings. 


1562,  was 
aged  31  then. 


Catharine,  Otler 

maiTied  Sir  A.  daughters. 


Henry,  Earl 
ofHunHi^on. 


The  Buecession  to  the  English  Crown. 


TABLE  XIV. 

The  Two  Daughters  0/ Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  married,  and 


. Henry  Holland  = Anne  = 2 
Duke  of  Exeter,  | 1 1475,  1 
1 1472,  Not.  12.  Jan. 


Sir  Thomas  St.  Ieger. 


Anne,  Anne, 
tinker  married 
mother’s  Sir  George 
lifetime.  Manners, 
Lord  Eoos. 


Sir  Thomas,  or  7,  slain  at 
created  Earl  Stoke,  1487, 
of  Rutland,  June  20, 
1525,  June  18.  left  no  issue. 


2.  Edmond, 


I.  Hdmphrey, 
4.  Edward, 
churchmen. 


5 of  their  Descendants. 
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Februiivy  11, 
married 
Henry  VII. 


Welles,  2. 
Thomas  Kyme. 
By  first 
marriage. 


TABLE  XV. 

Children  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Descendants  of  yonnger  Daughters. 

3.  Edward,  i.  Richard,  5.  Anne,  6.  George,  7.  Bridget,  i 
born  1470,  born  1474,  born  1475,  f an  infant.  born  1480,  b 
November  4,  May  28,  f 1483,  November  November  10,  14 

tJ483,June.  June.  2,  f between  fa  nun,  1517. 

1510  and  1512, 

married  Thomas,  9.  ! 

Duke  of  Nor-  bor 


10.  Katharine. 

born  1483, 
April  9, 1 1527, 

married  William, 


Edward,  Earl  of  Devon, 
bom  about  1527,  1 155$, 
September  18,  unmarried. 


he^&Sbeth. 


A 


TABLE  XVII.  : 

Descendants  of  Henrv  VIL,  at  Edward  VJ.’s  death,  1553,  July  6. 


I Margaret,  Queen  of  S 


her  daughter 
4.  Margaret, 
Countess  of 
Lennox, aged 
38,  her  grand- 


From  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

6.  Her  daughter  Frances, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

daughters. 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Heirship  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  to  Elizabeth, 
younger  sister  of  the  whole  hlood  to  Henry  IV. 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT  = BLANCHE  PLANTAGENET. 


Henry  IV.  Philippa = John,  King  of  Elizabeth = John  Holland, 


j Portugal. 

j Duke  of  Exeter. 

1 

1 

2. 

1 

1. 

Descendants 

Richard, 

Anne  = 

= John= 

=Anne 

Philip  11.  of 

died  issueless. 

Monta- 

Stafford. 

Spain  and 

4 Henry  V., 

CUTE. 

Ranuzzio 

December  3, 

Farnese.  1416. 


John  Nevile=Anne. 

Ealph  Nevile, 
succeeded  his  uncle 
as  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
set.  28,  2 Richard  HI. 
tl523. 

Ralph, 

called  Lord  Nevile, 
t in  his  father’s 
lifetime. 

Ralph, 

succeeded  his  grand- 
father, 1 3 Edward  VL, 
1549. 

Henry, 

aet.  24,  3 Edward  VL, 
succeeded  his  father, 
t August  1563. 

Charles, 

succeeded  his  father, 
attainted.  13  Elizabeth, 
1570,  1 1584. 


Henry = Anne 

PLANTA- 

GENET. 

Anne, 
t infant. 


i fu 


V 
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TABLE  XX. 

Egbert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex*  relationship  to  Queen 
Elizabeth, 

THOMAS  BOLEYN, 

Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond. 

L 


Anne = Henry  VIII.  Mary  Boleyn= William,  Lord 
I I Hunsdon. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  1 

born  1533.  Katharine = Sir  Francis 

j Knolles. 

2.  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester =Lettice  = 1.  Walter, 

Earl  of  Essex, 
tl576. 

Robert, 

Earl  of  Essex, 
born  1567,  came 
to  court  1584, 
executed  1600-1. 
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TABLE  XXI. 


Descent  of  James  I.,/rom  the  eldest  daughter  0/ David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon. 


David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

Margaret = Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway. 


John  Balliol,  founder  of=DoRNAGiLLA,  or  Devorgilla, 


Balliol  College. 


eldest  daughter  and  eventual 
heiress. 


John,  King  of  Scotland.  Marjort=John  Comyn 

j of  Badenock. 

1.  Lady  Margaret = William =3.  Lady  Margaret  2.  Lady  Margaret 
Mar.  I I Stewart.  Dunbar,  no  issue. 


James,  2nd  Earl  Isabel,  George,  Earl  of  Angus. 

of  Douglas,  t without 

t without  sur-  issue,  1419. 
viving  issue  (a). 


William,  second  Earl  George,  fourth  Earl, 
of  Angus.  I 

I Archibald,  fifth 

James,  third  Earl,  Earl.  Bell  the  cat. 

t without  issue.  | 

George,  killed  at  Flodden  in 
his  father’s  lifetime. 


1514,  August  6.  j I 

Queen  Margaret  (Tudor) = Archibald,  sixth  Earl.,  George. 

Margaret  Douglas, 
her  father’s  heir  at  his  death. 


(o)  On  his  death  the  Earldom  of  Douglas  went  to  Archibald  the  Grim, 
ancestor  of  the  Black  Douglases,  who  had  not,  however,  as  is  popularly 
supposed,  the  royal  blood  of  the  elder  line,  which  made  the  Bed  Douglases 
of  the  Angus  line  so  dangerous  to  the  Scotch  kings. 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Descent  0/ Jerome  Napoleon’s  issue  from  George  II. 


GEORGE  II. 

Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales. 
1764, 

Jan.  17. 

Augusta  = Charles,  Duke  of 


born  1737, 
July  31, 
tl«l3, 
March  23. 


Brunswick. 


Frederic,  Prince = Augusta. 
and  afterwards  King 
of  Wurtemberg. 


Catharine = Jerome  Bonaparte, 


born  1785. 


King  of  Westphalia, 
who  had  divorced 
his  first  wife. 


1859,  Jan.  30.  ] | 

Clotilde,  --  ■■  ---  Napoleon,  Matilde. 


daughter  of 

born  1822. 

Victor  Emmanuel, 

September  9. 

King  of  Italy, 

born  1843, 

March  2. 

Victor,  Louis,  Marie, 

born  1862,  born  1864,  born  1866, 

July  18.  July  16.  December  20. 
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TABLE  XXIII. 

Heirship  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Lady  Catharine  Grey. 

1560, 

Nov.  or  Dec. 

LADY  CATHARINE  GREY, = Edward  Seymour, 


born  1539,  f 1568, 
January  22. 


Earl  of  Hertford, 
tl621. 


Edward, 


Lord  Beauchamp, 
born  1561, 
September  21, 
t before  his  father. 


Edward, 

1 1618,  before 
his  father  and 
grandfather  without 
surviving  issue. 


1.  Arabella  Stuart, 
born  1575, 

1 1615, 

September  27. 


1610. 


Honora,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard 
Rogers. 


William,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Hertford 


and  second  Duke  of  Somerset, 
born  about  1589,  f 1660, 
October.  By  second 
marriage  with  Lady 
No  issue.  Frances  Devereux. 

Henry, 

Lord  Beauchamp,  f 1656. 


William, 
third  duke, 
t unmarried  1671. 


Thomas  Bruce,  = Elizabeth. 
Earl  of 
Aylesbury. 

Charles, 

Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Aylesbury, 
eventual  heir. 

Henry  Brtdges,  = Mary,  eldest 


second  Duke  of 
Chandos. 


daughter  and 
eventual 
coheiress. 


James,  third 
Duke  of  Chandos. 
1796.  I 
Richard,  first = Anne  Eliza, 


Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and 
Chandos. 


heir( 


Richard,  second  duke. 

I 

Richard,  third  and  present  duke. 
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TABLE  XXIV. 

Heirship  of  Mahie  Therese  of  Este,  wife  of  Prince  Louis 
OF  Bavaria,  to  Charles  I. 

1625. 

CHARLES  L = Henrietta  of  France. 

1 1661,  March  31. 

Henrietta  Maria,  = Gaston,  Duke  of 


born  1644,  June  16, 
1 1670,  June  22. 
Charles’s  only  child 
from  whom  there 


Orleans. 


I 1684,  April  9. 

Anna  Maria, = Victor  Amadeus,  second 


born  1669,  August  27, 
1 1728,  August  26. 
Henrietta’s  only  child 
of  whom  there  is  issue. 


Duke  of  Savoy,  afterwards 
King  of  Sardinia. 


1.  Victor  Amadeus, 
Prince  of  Piedmont, 
born  1699,  May  6, 

1 1715,  March  22. 
unmarried. 


2.  Charles  Emanuel  HI., 
King  of  Sardinia, 
born  1701,  succeeded  1703, 
1 1774. 

I 

Victor  Amadeus  III. 
born  1723,  Mar.  7,  f 1776. 


1.  Charles  Emanuel  IV., 
born  1751,  f leaving  no  issue. 


2.  Victor  Emanuel  V., 
born  1759,  f without  male  issue. 


I 

1.  Francis  V., 

Duke  of  Modena, 
born  1819,  June  1, 

1 1875,  Nov.  20,  without  issue. 


1812,  June  20. 
Mary  Beatrice  = Francis  IV. 
eldest  daughter-,  I Duke  of 
born  1792,  j Modena. 
December  6. 


2.  Ferdinand, 

1 1849,  December  15. 


1868,  Feb.  20. 

Marie  There:se  = Louis,  Prince  of 
his  only  child,  Bavaria,  born  1845, 
born  1849,  July  2.  January  7. 
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Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
March,  1879. 

Macmillan  ^ Co:s  Catalogue  of  Works 
in  the  Departments  of  History^  Biography^ 
Travels^  Critical  and  Literary  Essays, 
Politics,  Political  and  Social  Economyy 
Law,  etc,;  and  Works  connected  with  Lan- 
guage, 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

Albemarle.— FIFTY  YEARS  OF  MY  LIFE.  By  George 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  engraved  by  Jeens.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d. 

The  book  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  its  class.  . . . These  remi- 
niscences have  the  charm  and  flavour  of  personal  experience,  and  they 
bring  us  into  direct  contact  with  the  persons  they  described' — Edinburgh 
Review. 

Anderson.— MANDALAY  TO  MOMIEN  ; a Narrative  of  the 
Two  Expeditions  to  Western  China,  of  1868  and  1875,  under 
Colonel  E.  B,  Sladen  and  Colonel  Horace  Browne.  By  Dr. 
Anderson,  F.R.S.E.,  Medical  and  Scientific  Officer  to  the  Ex- 
peditions. With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  21  s 
‘‘A  handsome,  well-timed,  entertaining,  and  instructive  volumeT — 
Academy. 

“.(4  pleasant,  useful,  carefully-written,  and  important  work." — - 
Athen^um. 

Appleton. — Works  by  T.  G.  Appleton  : — 

A NILE  JOURNAL.  Illustrated  by  Eugene  Benson.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

SYRIAN  SUNSHINE.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Arnold. — ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 

Atkinson. — AN  ART  TOUR  TO  NORTHERN  CAPITALS 
OF  EUROPE,  including  Descriptions  of  the  Towns,  the  Museums, 
and  other  Art  Treasures  of  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Stockholm, 

10,000  3.79.  ^ 
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Abo,  Helsingfors,  Wiborg,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kief. 
By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson.  8vo.  i2j-. 

Although  the  main  purtoseofthe  book  is  strictly  kept  in  view,  and  we 
n(ver  forget  for  long  that  we  are  travelling  with  a student  and  connoisseur, 
Mr.  Atkinson  gives  variety  to  his  narrative  by  glimpses  of  scenery  and 
brief  allusions  to  history  and  manners  which  are  always  welcome  when 
they  occur,  and  are  never  wordy  or  overdone.  We  have  seldom  met  with 
a book  in  which  what  is  principal  and  what  is  accessory  have  been  kept  in 
better  proportion  to  each  other! — Saturday  Review. 

Awdry.— THE  STORY  OF  A FELLOW  SOLDIER.  By 
Frances  Awdry.  With  Six  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  y,  (id. 

“ This  is  a life  of  that  brave,  single-minded,  and  untiring  Christian 
Soldier,  Bishop  Patteson,  written  for  the  young.  It  is  simply  and 
pleasantly  written,  and  presents  a lively  picture  of  the  labours,  hardships, 
troubles,  and  pleasures  of  earnest  Missionary  work  among  the  Polynesian 
Islands.” — Standard. 

Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  — Works  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
Pacha,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

ISMAILIA  ; A Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  With  Portraits,  Map,  and  fifty  full-page  Illustrations 
by  ZwECKER  and  Durand.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
New  Preface.  Crown  8vo.  (os. 

*^\A  book  which  will  be  read  with  very  great  interest.” — Times,  “ Well 
written  and  full  of  remarkable  adventures! — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Adds  another  thrilling  chapter  to  the  history  of  African  adventure.” — 
Daily  News.  Reads  more  like  a romance . . . . incomparably  more 
entertaining  than  books  of  African  travel  usually  are! — Morning  Post. 

THE  ALBERT  N’YANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Nile  Sources.  Fifth  Edition.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Charmingly  written;”  says  the  Spectator,  “/«//,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  incident,  and  free  from  that  wearisome  reiteration  of  useless 
facts  which  is  the  drawback  to  almost  all  books  of  African  travel.” 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OF  ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword 
Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

7)^^  Times  says : ^‘It  adds  much  to  our  information  respecting  Egyptian 
A hyssinia  and  the  dijferent  races  that  spread  over  it.  It  contains,  more- 
over, some  notable  instances  of  English  daring  and  enterprising  skill ; 
it  abounds  in  animated  tales  of  exploits  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British 
sportsman  ; and  it  will  attract  even  the  least  studious  reader,  as  the  author 
tells  a story  well,  and  can  describe  nature  with  uncommon  power.  ” 
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Bancroft. — the  history  of  the  united  states 

OF  AMERICA,  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CON- 
TINENT.  By  George  Bancroft.  New  and  thoroughly  Re- 
vised Edition.  Six  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  54^-. 

Barker  (Lady). — Works  by  Lady  Barker  : — 

A YEAR’S  HOUSEKEEPING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With 
Illustrations.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

‘ ‘ JYe  have  to  thank  Lady  Barker  for  a very  amusing  book,  over  vohick 
we  have  spent  many  a delightfil  hour,  and  of  which  we  will  not  take 
leave  without  alluding  to  the  ineffably  droll  illustrations  which  add  so  very 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  her  clear  and  sparkling  descriptions  j"* — MORNING 
Post. 

Beesly.— STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By 
Mrs.  Beesly.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A little  book  for  which  every  cultivated  and  intelligent  77iother  will  be 
grateful  for." — EXAMINER. 

Bismarck_IN  THE’FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.  An  Authorized 
Translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch.  Two  Vols. 
Crown  8vo.  i8j. 

The  Times  says  : — “ The  publication  of  BismarcBs  after-dimter  talk, 
whether  discreet  or  not,  will  be  of  priceless  biographical  value,  and  English- 
men, at  least,  will  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Busch  for  giving  a 
picture  as  true  to  life  as  Boswell ’s  ‘ Johnson  ’ of  the  foremost  practical 
genius  that  Germaiiy  has  produced  since  Frederick  the  Great." 

Blackburne. — BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
FRANCIS  BLACKBURNE,  Late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Chiefly  in  connexion  with  his  Public  and  Political  Career.  By  his 
Son,  Edward  Blackburne,  Q.C.  With  Portrait  Engraved  by 
Jeens.  8 VO.  12s. 

Blanford  (W.  T.)— GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY  OF 
ABYSSINIA.  By  W.  T.  Blanford.  8vo.  21s. 

Brimley.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY, 
M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  With  Portrait. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Bronte. — CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  A Monograph.  By  T. 
Wemyss  Reid.  With  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 

8 VO.  6s. 

Mr.  Reidf  little  volume,  which  is  based  largely  on  lettei's,  hitherto 
unpublished,  from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  her  schoolfellow  and  life-long 
friend.  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  is  meant  to  be  a companion,  and  not  a rival, 
to  Mrs.  GaskelPs  well-known  Life  f To  speak  of  the  advantage  of 
making  biography  autobiographical  by  the  liberal  use  of  correspondence  has 
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she  was  by  nature  {as  Mr.  Reid  puts  it)  “a  ha-bpy  and  high-spirited  girl 
and  that  even  to  the  very  last  she  had  the  faculty  of  overcoming  her 
sorrows  by  means  of  that  steadfast  courage  which  was  her  most  precious 
Possession,  and  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  her  successive  victories  over 
trials  and  disappointments  of  no  ordinary  character.” 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  a Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  several 
Views  of  Haworth  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  a facsimile  of  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  Charlotte’s  letters. 

Brooke. — the  RAJA  OF  SARAWAK  : an  Account  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.  Given  chiefly  through  Letters 
or  Journals.  By  Gertrude  L.  Jacob.  With  Portrait  and 
Maps.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  2^s. 

“ They  who  read  Miss  Jacob's  book — and  all  should  read  it:  all  who 
are  under  the  delusion  that  in  our  time  there  is  no  scope  for  heroism,  and 
no  place  for  romantic  adventure,  ond  no  place  for  enterprise  and  ambition 
— will  see  how  htcident  is  ci'owded  upon  incident,  and  struggle  upon 
struggle,  till  in  the  very  abundance  of  materials  that  come  to  her  hand 
the  authoress  can  scarcely  stop  to  give  sufficient  distinctness  to  her 
wonderful  narrative.  ” — Academy. 

Brooke. — RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 
By  Richard  S.  Brooke,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  Wyton,  Hunts. 
Crown  8vo.  4^.  (id. 

Bryce. — Works  by  James  Bryce,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Civil  Law,  Oxford  : — 

THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Sixth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  yj.  (id. 

It  exactly  supplies  a want:  it  aff^ords  a key  to  much  which  men 
read  of  in  their  books  as  isolated  facts,  but  of  which  they  have  hitherto 
had  no  connected  exposition  set  before  them.” — Saturday  Review. 

TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  ARARAT:  being  Notes  of  a Vacation 
Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876.  With  an  Illustration  and  Map. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9^-. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  written  a lively  and  at  the  same  time  an  instructive 
description  of  the  tour  he  made  last  year  in  and  about  the  Caucasus.  Whett 
well-informed  a jurist  travels  into  regions  seldom  visited,  and  even 
walks  up  a mountain  so  rarely  scaled  as  Ararat,  he  is  justified  in  think- 
ing that  the  imp7'essions  he  brings  hotne  are  woj'thy  of  being  comniunicated 
to  the  world  at  large,  especially  when  a tei'rible  war  is  casting  a lurid  glow 
over  the  countries  he  has  lately  surveyed.” — Athen^UM. 

Burgoyne. — POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  EPISODES 
DURING  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
GEORGE  III.  Derived  from  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Burgoyne,  Lieut. -General  in  his  Majesty’s 
Army,  and  M.P.  for  Preston.  By  E.  B.  de  Fonblanque.  With 
Portrait,  Heliotype  Plate,  and  Maps.  8vo.  i(ks. 
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Burke.— EDMUND  BURKE,  a Historical  Study.  By  John 
Morley,  B.  a.  , Oxon.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  (id. 

The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brilliant  with  epigram  and 
point.  Its  sustained  power  of  reasoning,  its  zvide  sweep  of  observation 
and  reflection,  its  elevated  ethical  and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a work  of 
high  excellences — Saturday  Review. 

Burrows.— WORTHIES  OF  ALL  SOULS  : Four  Centuries  of 
English  History.  Illustrated  from  the  College  Archives.  By 
Montagu  Burrows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford,  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  8vo.  14^. 

A moU  amusing  as  well  as  a most  instructive  book. — Guardian. 

Campbell.— LOG-LETTERS  FROM  THE  “CHALLENGER.'' 
By  Lord  George  Campbell.  With  Map.  Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ()s. 

A delightful  book,  which  we  heartily  commend  to  the  general  reader." 
— Saturday  Review. 

“ We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  anything  so  fresh,  so  picturesque,  so 
generally  delightful,  as  these  log-leiters  has  not  appeared  among  books  of 
travel  for  a long  time.  ” — Examiner. 

A more  lively  and  amusing  record  of  travel  we  have  not  had  the 
fortune  to  read  for  some  time.  The  whole  book  is  pervaded  by  a spirit  of 
life,  animation,  and  funS — Standard. 

Campbell. — my  circular  notes  : Extracts  from  Journals  ; 

Letters  sent  Home ; Geological  and  other  Notes,  written  while 
Travelling  Westwards  round  the  World,  from  July  6th,  1874,  to 
July  6th,  1875.  J*  F.  Campbell,  Author  of  “ Frost  and 
Fire.”  Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

We  have  read  numbers  of  books  of  travel,  but  we  can  call  to  mind 
few  that  have  given  us  more  genuine  pleasure  than  this.  A more  agree- 
able style  of  narrative  than  his  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.  We  seem 
to  be  accompanying  him  in  his  trip  round  the  world,  so  life-like  is  his 
description  of  the  countries  he  visited." — Land  AND  Water. 

Campbell. — Turks  and  Greeks.  Notes  of  a recent  Ex- 
cursion. By  the  Hon,  Dudley  Campbell,  M.A.  With  Coloured 
Map.  Crown  8vo.  3^-.  ()d. 

Carstares. — william  CARSTARES  : a Character  and  Career 
of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch  (1649 — 1715).  By  Robert  Story, 
Minister  of  RosneatL  8vo.  12s. 

Chatterton  : A BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY.  By  Daniel 
Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
University  College,  Toronto'.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Chatterton  ; a story  of  the  year  1770.  By  Professor 

Masson,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 
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Clark. — MEMORIALS  FROM  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SAMUEL  CLARK,  M.A.,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
National  Society’s  Training  College,  Battersea.  Edited  with 
Introduction  by  his  Wife.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  ^js.  6d. 

Combe. — the  life  of  GEORGE  combe.  Author  of  “The 
Constitution  of  Man.”  By  Charles  Gibbon.  With  Three 
Portraits  engraved  by  Jeens.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  32^'. 

A graphic,  and  interesting  account  of  the  long  life  and  indefatigabh 
labours  of  a very  reinarkable  man,” — Scotsman. 

Cooper.— ATHENE  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  T.  8vo.,  1500 — 85,  iSj.  ; Vol.  11. , 1586 — 1609,  iSj-. 

Correggio.— ANTONIO  Allegri  da  correggio.  From 

the  German  of  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery, 
Berlin.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  Con- 
taining Twenty  Woodbury-type  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth 
elegant.  31J.  (>d. 

“ The  best  and  most  readable  biography  of  the  master  at  present  to  be 
found  in  the  English  language.” — Academy,  By  its  pictures  alone 
the  book  forms  a worthy  tribute  to  the  painter  s genius.” — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Cox  (G.  V.)— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD.  By  G. 
V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  late  Esquire  Bedel  and  Coroner 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Cs. 

Cunynghame  (Sir  A.  T.)— my  command  in  SOUTH 

AFRICA,  1874 — 78.  Comprising  Experiences  of  Travel  in  the 
Colonies  of  South  Africa  and  the  Independent  States.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Thurlow  Cunynghame,  G.C.B.,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  South  Africa.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  \2s.  6d. 

The  Times  says  : — “//  is  a vohime  of  great  interest,  ....  full  of 
incidents  which  vividly  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  natives It  contains  valuable  illus- 

trations of  Cape  warfare,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  cannot  fail  to 
command  widespread  attention.” 

“Daily  News.” — the  DAILY  NEWS’  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of  the  War  between  Germany  and  France,  1870 — i.  Edited 
with  Notes  and  Comments.  New  Edition.  Complete  in  One 
Volume.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS’  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  War  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  to  the  fall  of  Kars.  Including  the  letters  ot 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  Mr.  J.  E.  McGahan,  and  other  Special 
Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  KARS  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
PEACE.  Chea]-»er  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6,f, 
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Davidson.— THE  LIFE  OF  A SCOTTISH  PROBATIONER  ; 
being  a Memoir  of  Thomas  Davidson,  with  his  Poems  and 
Letters.  By  James  Brown,  Minister  of  St.  James’s  Street 
Church,  Paisley.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d, 

Deas. — THE  RIVER  CLYDE.  An  Historical  Description  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  and  of  the  Im- 
provement of  the  River  from  Glasgow  to  Port  Glasgow.  By  J. 
Deas,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  8vo.  lor.  6d. 

Denison.— A history  of  cavalry  from  the  ear- 
liest TIMES.  With  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
George  Denison,  Commanding  the  Governor-General’s  Body 
Guard,  Canada,  Author  of  “ Modern  Cavalry.”  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  8vo.  iSj. 

Dilke. — GREATER  BRITAIN.  A Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (America,  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  pages  f says  the  Daily  News, 
“ are  of  the  widest  interest,  and  such  as  no  man  who  cares  for  the  juture 
of  his  race  and  of  the  world  can  afford  to  treat  with  indifference.  ” 

Doyle.— history  of  America.  By  j.  a.  doyle.  with 

Maps.  i8mo.  4s.  6d. 

“ Mr.  Doylds  style  is  clear  and  simple,  his  facts  are  accurately  stated, 
and  his  book  is  meritoriously  free  from  prejudice  on  questions  whei'e 
partisanship  runs  high  amongst  usf — Saturday  Review. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  : the  STORY  OF  HIS 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  By  Professor  Masson.  With  Por- 
trait and  Vignette  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  Crown  8vo.  lOj.  6d. 
“ Around  his  hero.  Professor  Masson  groups  national  and  individual 
episodes  and  sketches  of  character,  which  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  ana 
which  add  to  the  value  of  a biographical  voork  which  we  warmly  recom- 
mend to  the  lovers  of  thoroughly  healthy  books f' — Notes  and  Queries. 

Duff.  — Worbs  by  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  M.P.,  late  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  ; — 

NOTES  OF  AN  INDIAN  JOURNEY.  With  Map.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

‘ ‘ These  notes  are  full  of  pleasant  remarks  and  illustrations,  borrowed 
from  every  kind  of  sourced^ — SATURDAY  Review. 

MISCELLANIES  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY.  8vo.  \os.6d, 

Eadie.— LIFE  of  John  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  James 
Brown,  D.D.,  Author  oi  “The  Life  of  a Scottish  Probationer.” 
With  Portrait.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

An  ably  written  and  characteristic  biography — TlMES. 
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Elliott LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton. 

By  JosiAH  Bateman,  M.A.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  6s. 

Elze.— ESSAYS  ON  SHAKESPEARE.  By  Dr.  Karl  Elze. 
Translated  with  the  Author’s  sanction  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

8 VO.  1 2s. 

A more  desirable  contribution  to  criticism  has  not  recently  been  made.^^ 
— Athen^um. 

English  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley.  a 

Series  of  Short  Books  to  tell  people  what  is  best  worth  knowing 
as  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Works  of  some  of  the  great 
English  Writers.  In  crown  8vo,  Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

I.  DR.  JOHNSON.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  \^Sixth  Thousand. 
‘ ‘ The  new  series  opens  well  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  sketch  of  Dr. 

yohnson.  It  could  hardly  have  been  done  better ; and  it  will  convey  to 
the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended  a juster  estimate  of  fohnson  than 
either  of  the  two  essays  of  Lord  Macaulay  ” — Pall  Mai.l  Gazette. 

II.  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  ByR.H.  Hutton.  \_Fifth  Thousand. 
“ The  tone  of  the  volume  is  excellent  throughout  — Athen^um. 

“ We  could  not  wish  for  a more  sug^'estive  introduction  to  Scott  and 
his  poems  and  novels.  — Examiner. 

III.  GIBBON.  By  J.  C.  Morison.  \Fifth  Thousand. 

As  a clear ^ thoughtful,  and  attractive  record  of  the  life  and  works  of 

the  greatest  among  the  world's  historians,  it  deserves  the  highest  praise." — 
Examiner. 

IV.  SHELLEY.  By  J.  A.  Symonds.  \_Fifth  Thousand. 

“ The  lovers  of  this  great  poet  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at 

their  command  so  fresh,  clear,  and  intelligent  a presentment  of  the  subject, 
written  by  a man  of  adequate  and  wide  culture." — Athene  cm. 

V.  HUME.  By  Professor  Huxley.  \Fifth  Thousand. 

‘ ‘ It  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  one  now  living  could  have  expounded 

Hume  with  more  sympathy  or  with  equal perspictnty ." — Athenaeum. 

VI.  GOLDSMITH.  By  William  Black.  \^Fifth  Thousand. 
‘‘Mr.  Black  brings  a fine  sympathy  and  taste  to  bear  in  his  criticism 

of  Goldsmith's  writings  as  well  as  in  his  sketch  of  the  incidents  of  his  life." 
Athenaeum. 

VH.  DEFOE.  By  W.  Minto. 

BURNS.  By  Principal  Shairp. 

SPENCER.  By  R.  W.  Church,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s. 
HAWTHORNE.  By  Henry  James^,  Jun. 

THACKERAY.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Others  in  preparation. 

Eton  College,  History  of.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte, 
M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Professor  Delamotte, 
Coloured  Plates,  and  a Steel  Portrait  of  the  Founder,  engraved 


\In  the  press. 
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by  C.  H.  Jeens.  New  and  cheaper  Issue,  with  Corrections. 
Medium  8vo.  Cloth  elegant.  2is. 

“ Hitherto  no  account  of  the  College,  tvith  all  its  associations,  has 
appeared  which  can  compare  either  in  completeness  or  in  interest  with 
this.  ...  It  is  indeed  a book  worthy  of  the  ancient  renown  op  King 
Henrfs  CollegeP — Daily  News. 

“ We  are  at  length  pi'esented  with  a work  on  England's  greatest  public 
school,  worthy  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  . . . A really  valuable  and 
authentic  history  of  Eton  College." — Guardian. 

European  History,  Narrated  in  a Series  of  Historical 
Selections  from  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.  First  Series,  crown  8vo.  6j-.  ; 
Second  Series,  1088-1228,  crown  ^vo.  6s.  Third  Edition. 

“ We  know  of  scarcely  anything,"  says  the  Guardian,  of  this  volume, 
which  is  so  likely  to  raise  to  a higher  level  the  average  standard  op 
English  education." 

Faraday MICHAEL  FARADAY.  By  J.  H.  Gladstone, 

Ph.D.,  F.  R.  S.  Second  Edition,  with  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens 
from  a photograph  by  J.  Watkins.  Crown  8vo.  e^s.  6d. 
PORTRAIT.  Artist’s  Proof.  5^-. 

Contents  : — I.  The  Story  of  his  Life.  II.  Study  op  his  Character. 
HI.  Fruits  op  his  Experience.  I V.  His  Method  of  Writing.  V.  The 
Value  of  his  Discoveries. — Supplementary  Portraits.  Appendices : — List 
of  Honorary  Fellowships,  etc. 

Forbes.— LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JAMES  DAVID 
FORBES,  F.R.S.,  late  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  United  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  P.  G. 
Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh;  and  A.  Adams-Reilly,  F. R.G. S.  8vo.  with 
Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  \6s. 

Not  only  a biography  that  all  should  read,  but  a scientific  treatise, 
without  which  the  shelves  of  710  physicisfs  library  can  be  deemed  com- 
plete."— Standard. 

Freeman. — Works  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L;,LL.D. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  los.  6d. 
Contents: — /.  '"'‘The  Mythical  and  Romantic  Elements  in  Early 
English  History;"  II.  ^’'The  Continuity  of  English  History;"  III. 
'‘^The  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland ;"  IV. 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his  Biographers ;"  V.  “ The  Reign  op 
Edward  the  Thh-d :"  VI.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire;"  VH.  '‘''The 
Franks  and  the  Gauls;"  VIII.  "The  Early  Sieges  of  Paris;"  IX. 
"Frederick  the  lirst.  King  of  Italy ;"  X.  " The  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second  :"  XI.  "ChaiPes  the  Bold ;"  XH.  "Presidential  Government." 
A SECOND  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  8vo. 

lOL  6d. 
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Fre  e rn  a n — continued. 

The  principal  Essays  are: — Ancient  Greece  and  Mediceval  Italy 
“ Mr.  Gladsto7ie's  Homer  and  the  Homeiic  Ages : ” “ The  Historians 
of  Athens:’'  “ The  Athenian  Democracy :”  '‘^Alexander  the  Great:” 
^‘'Greece  during  the  Macedonian  Pei'iod:”  ‘‘Afommsens  History  of  Rome 
^'‘Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla  :”  “ The  Flavian  Ccesars.” 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS. — Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
To  which  is  added  the  “ Unity  of  History,”  the  Rede  Lecture  at 
Cambridge,  1872.  8vo.  14J. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  SARACENS. 
Six  Lectures.  Third  Edition,  with  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo. 
y.  6d. 

Mr.  Freeman  opportunely  reprints  his  erudite  and  valuable  lec- 
tures.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES  : 
chiefly  Italian.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 

I or.  6(/. 

“ Mr.  Ft  eeman  may  here  be  said  to  give  us  a series  of  ‘ notes  on  the 
spot  ’ in  illustration  oj  the  intimate  relations  of  History  and  Architecture, 
and  this  is  done  in  so  masterly  a manner — there  is  so  much  freshness,  so 
much  knowledge  so  admirably  condensed,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
say  that  we  prefer  these  sketches  to  his  more  elaborate  studies.” — Noncon- 
formist. 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  from  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United 
States.  Vol.  I.  General  Introduction,  History  of  the  Greek 
Federations.  8vo.  2ir. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  With  Five  Coloured  Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  half-bound.  6s. 

“ The  book  indeed  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest  to  students  oj  all 
a^es,  and  he  must  be  a w ell-inf 01  med  man  indeed  who  will  not  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  clearer  and  more  accurate  ideas  of  a too  much 
neglected  portion  of  English  history.” — SPECTATOR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old 
Foundation.  Crown  8vo.  y.  6d. 

“ The  history  assumes  in  Mr.  Freeman! s hands  a significance,  and,  we 
may  add,  a practical  value  as  suggestive  of  what  a cathedral  ought  to  be, 
ivhich  make  it  well  worthy  of  mention.” — Spectator. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.  Crown  8vo.  y.  Third 
Edition,  revised. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Being 
Vol.  I.  of  a Historical  Course  for  Schools  edited  by  E.  A. 
Freeman.  New  Edition,  enlarged  with  Maps,  Chronological 
Table,  Index,  (S:c.  iSmo.  y.  6d. 
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Freeman  — continued. 

_ **  It  supplies  the  great  want  of  a good  foundation  for  historical  teach- 
ing. The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  this  instalment  has  been 
accepted  in  a way  that  promises  much  for  the  volumes  that  are  yet 
to  appear P — EDUCATIONAL  Times. 

THE  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  EUROPE  : its  Nature,  its  Growth, 
and  its  Decline.  With  Three  Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d, 

Galileo. — the  private  life  of  Galileo.  Compiled 

principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
S.  Matthew  in  Arcetri.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  (>d. 

Geddes.— THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
By  W.  D.  Geddes,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.  8vo.  14J. 

Gladstone — Works  by  the  Right  Hon.W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.: — 
JUVENTUS  MUNDI.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  With  Map.  los.  6d.  Second  Edition. 

Seldom says  the  Athen^UM,  out  of  the  great  poems  themselves, 
have  these  Divmities  looked  so  majestic  and  respectable.  To  read  these 
brilliant  details  is  like  standing  on  the  Olympian  threshold  and  gazing  at 
the  ineffable  brightness  within!* 

HOMERIC  SYNCHRONISM.  An  inquiry  into  the  Time  and 
Place  of  Homer.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

“ It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  immense  range  of  thought  and 
inquiry  which  the  author  has  displayed.'* — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

Goethe  and  Mendelssohn  {1821—1831).  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn,  Son  of  the  Composer,  by 
M.  E.  Von  Glehn.  From  the  Private  Diaries  and  Home 
Letters  of  Mendelssohn,  with  Poems  and  Letters  of  Goethe  never 
before  printed.  Also  with  two  New  and  Original  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Appendix  of  Twenty  Letters  hitherto  unpublished. 
Crown  8vo.  5^-.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 

“ . . . Every  page  is  full  of  intei'est,  not  merely  to  the  musi- 

cian, but  to  the  general  reader.  The  book  is  a very  charming  one,  on 
a topic  of  deep  and  lasting  interest.** — Standard. 

Goldsmid. — telegraph  and  travel,  a Narrative  ot 

the  Formation  and  Development  of  Telegraphic  Communication 
between  England  and  India,  under  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  with  incidental  Notices  of  the  Countries  traversed  by 
the  Lines.  By  Colonel  Sir  F rederic  Goldsmid,  C.  B.  , K.  C.  S.  I. , 
late  Director  of  the  Government  Indo-European  Telegraph.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo.  z\s. 

“ The  merit  of  the  work  is  a total  absence  of  exaggeration,  which  does 
not,  however,  preclude  a vividness  and  vigour  of  style  not  always  character* 
istic  of  similar  narratives." — Standard. 
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Gordon. — last  letters  from  Egypt,  to  which  are  added 

Letters  from  the  Cape.  By  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  With  a 
Memoir  by  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Ross,  and  Portrait  engraved  by 
Jeens.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9^". 

‘ ‘ The  intending  tourist  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  country 
he  is  about  to  visits  stands  einbarrassed  amidst  the  riches  presented  for  his 
choice,  and  in  the  end  probably  rests  contented  with  the  sober  usefulness  of 
Murray.  He  will  not,  however,  if  he  is  well  advised,  grudge  a place  in 
his  portmanteau  to  this  book.” — Times. 

Gray  . — CHINA.  A Plistory  of  the  Lav’^s,  Manners,  and  Customs 
of  the  People.  By  the  Venerable  John  Henry  Gray.  LL.D., 
Archdeacon  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  H.  B.M.  Consular  Chaplain 
at  Canton.  Edited  by  W.  Gow  Gregor.  With  150  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions, being  Facsimiles  of  Drawings  by  a Chinese  Artist.  2 Vols. 
Demy  8vo.  32^. 

“ Its  pages  contain  the  'most  truthful  and  vivid  picture  of  Chinese  life 
which  has  ever  been  published.” — AtHEN^UM. 

“ The  only  elaboi'ate  and  vahtable  book  we  have  had  for  many  years 
treating  generally  of  the  people  of  the  Celestial  Empire.” — Academy. 

Green. — Works  by  John  Richard  Green 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  Vol.  I.— Early 
England — -Foreign  Kings — The  Charter — The  Parliament.  With 
8 Coloured  Maps.  8vo.  i6j.  Vol.  H. — The  Monarchy, 
1461 — 1540;  the  Restoration,  1540 — 1603.  8vo.  ibj. 

Mr.  Green  has  done  a work  which  probably  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  done.  He  has  read  and  assimilated  the  results  of  all  the  labours  of 
students  during  the  last  half  century  in  the  field  ofi  English  history,  and 
has  given  them  a fresh  meaning  by  his  cnvn  independent  study.  He  has  ■ 
fusH  together  by  the  fcmce  of  sympathetic  imagination  all  that  he  has  so 
-collected,  and  has  ^iven  us  a vivid  and  forcible  sketch  of  the  march  of 
English  histoty.  His  book,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  accomplishments, 
rises  far  beyond  any  of  a similar  kind,  and  it  will  give  the  colouring  to  the 
popular  view  to  English  history  for  some  time  to  come.” — Examiner. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  With 
Coloured  Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chronological  Annals. 
Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d.  Fifty-fifth  Thousand. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Gi'cen’s  book  is  better  than  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it,  would  be  to  convey  a vay  inadequate  impression  of  its  merits.  It 
stands  alone  as  the  one  general  history  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of 
which  all  others,  if  young  and  old  are  wise,  will  be  speedily  and  surely  set 
■aside.” 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY.  Crown 
8vo.  8a  6d.  Containing  : Lambeth  and  the  Archbishops — The 
Florence  of  Dante — Venice  and  Rome  — Early  History  of  Oxford 
— The  District  Visitor — Capri — Hotels  in  the  Clouds — Sketches 
in  Sunshine,  &c. 

One  and  all  of  the  papers  are  eminently  readable^ — Athen.<eum. 
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Hamerton. — Works  by  P.  G.  Hamerton;— 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.  With  a Portrait  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  etched  by  Leopold  Flameng.  Second  Edition.  Grown 
loj.  ^d.  8vo. 

We  have  read  the  whole  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  can  re- 
co7nmend  it  strongly  to  all  who  can  appreciate  grave  reflections  on  a very 
importajit  subject,  excellently  illustrated  from  the  resources  of  a mind 
stoi'ed  with  much  reading  and  much  keen  observation  of  real  life  A — 
Saturday  Review. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ART.  New  Edition,  revised,  with  an 
Introduction.  Crown  8vo.  8^^.  6d. 

manual  of  sound  and  thorough  criticism  on  artP — Standard. 
“ The  book  is  full  of  thought,  and  worthy  of  attentive  considerations — 
Daily  News. 

Hill.— THE  RECORDER  OF  BIRMINGHAM.  A Memoir  of 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  with  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 
By  his  Daughters  Rosamond  and  Florence  Davenport-Hill. 
With  Portrait  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  8vo.  i6j-. 

Kill.— WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  AUSTRALIA.  By  Rosamond 
and  Florence  Hill,  Crown  8vo.  loj-.  (id. 

May  be  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  truthfid  picture  of  the 
condition  of  those  lands  which  are  so  distant  and  yet  so  much  like  homed' 
— Saturday  Review. 

Hodgson.— MEMOIR  OF  REV.  FRANCIS  HODGSON, 
B.D.,  Scholar,  Poet,  and  Divine.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  James 
T.  Hodgson,  M.A.  Containing  numerous  Letters  from  Lord 
Byron  and  others.  With  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens.  Two 
Vols.  Crown  8vo.  i8r. 

‘ ‘ A book  that  has  added  so  much  of  a healthy  nature  to  our  knowledge 
of  Byron,  and  that  contains  so  rich  a store  of  delightful  correspondence." 
— ATHEN^aSUM. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  On  Sheet,  Ij. 

A BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo.  4s.  6d. 

Hooker  and  Ball.— marocco  AND  THE  GREAT 
ATLAS:  Journal  of  a Tour  in.  By  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  John  Ball,  F.R.S.  With  an 
Appendix,  including  a Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Marocco,  by 
G.  Maw,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  8vo.  21s. 
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Hozier  (H.  M.)  — Works  by  Captain  Henry  M.  Hozier, 
late  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  : — 
THE  SEVEN  WEEKS’  WAR  ; Its  Antecedents  and  Incidents. 
Neiv  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  New  Preface,  Maps,  and  Plans. 
Crown  8vo.  6^. 

All  that  Mr.  Hozier  saw  of  the  great  events  of  the  war — and  he  saw 
a large  share  of  them — he  describes  in  clear  and  vivid  language!' — 
Saturday  Review. 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  ENGLAND  : a History  of  the  Past,  with 
Lessons  for  the  Future.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  28j. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  ; — to  all  invasions  executed^  or 
deliberately  projected  but  not  carried  out,  from  the  landing  of  Julitis 
C<zsar  to  the  raising  of  the  Boulogne  camp,  Captain  Hozier  furnishes 
copious  and  most  interesting  particidars.  ” 

Hlibner.— A RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  1871.  By 
M.  Le  Baron  Hubner,  formerly  Ambassador  and  Minister. 
Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  ample  justice  to  this  pleamnt  narrative  of  travel 
, , . . it  does  not  contain  a single  dull  paragraphs — Morning  Post. 

Hughes. — Works  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  Author  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  School  Days.” 

MEMOIR  OF  A BROTHER.  With  Portrait  of  George  Hughes, 
after  Watts.  Engraved  by  Jeens.  Crown  8vo.  5^.  Sixth 
Edition. 

**  The  boy  who  can  read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  addi- 
tional impulse  towards  honourable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct,  has 
no  good  stuff  in  him!' — Daily  News. 

ALFRED  TPIE  GREAT.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Hunt.— HISTORY  OF  ITALY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A. 
Being  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools. 
Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  i8mo.  3^ 

“ Mr.  Hunt  gives  us  a most  compact  but  very  readable  little  book,  con- 
taining in  small  compass  a very  complete  outline  of  a complicated  and 
Perplexing  subject.  It  is  a book  which  may  be  sdfely  recommended  to 
others  besides  schoolboys!' — ^JOHN  Bull. 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  By  Joseph  Irving. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  half-bound,  ibj-. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  Supplement.  From  Feb.  28,  1871, 
to  March  19,  1874.  8vo.  4L  6d. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  Second  Supplement.  From  March, 
1874,  to  the  Occupation  of  Cyprus.  8vo.  \Nearly  ready. 
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“ We  have  before  us  a trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  events  of  the 
fast  thirty  years,  available  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the 
public  writer,  and  the  general  reader — Times. 

James. — Works  by  Henry  James,  Jun.  FRENCH  POETS  AND 
NOVELISTS.  Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Contents  : — Alfred  de  Musset ; Theophile  Gautier  ; Baudelaire ; 
Honori  de  Balzac  ; George  Sand  ; The  Two  A rnperes  ; Turgenieff,  ^c, 

THE  EUROPEANS.  A Novel.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  2IJ'. 

Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets. — The  Six  Chief 
Lives — Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray.  With 
Macaulay’s  “ Life  of  Johnson.”  Edited,  with  Preface,  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Killen.— ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  from 
the  Earliest  Date  to  the  Present  Time.  By  W.  D.  Killen,  D.D., 
President  of  Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  2^s. 

Those  who  have  the  leisure  will  do  well  to  read  these  two  volumes. 
They  are  full  of  interest,  and  are  the  result  of  great  research.  . . . We 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  to  all  who  wish  to  improve 
their  acquaintance  with  Irish  history.  — Spectator. 

Kingsley  (Charles).— Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  (For 
other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Theological  and  Belles 
Lettres  Catalogues.) 

ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  as  it  existed  on  the  Continent  before 
the  French  Revolution.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AT  LAST  : A CHRISTMAS  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  With  nearly 
Fifty  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  dream  of  forty  years  was  at  last  fulfilled,  when  he 
started  on  a Christmas  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  which  he  has  so  vividly 
described  in  “ Westward  Ho  I’  These  two  volumes  are  the  journal  of  his 
voyage.  Records  of  natural  history,  sketches  of  tropical  landscape,  chapters 
on  education,  views  of  society,  all  find  their  place.  “ We  can  only  say 
that  Mr.  Kingsley’s  account  of  a ‘ Christmas  in  the  West  Indies  ’ is  in 
every  way  worthy  to  be  classed  among  his  happiest  productions.” — 
Standard. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  A Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Preface  by  Professor  Max  Muller.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  other  Historical  Essays.  With 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

In  addition  to  the  Essay  mentioned  in  the  title,  this  volume  contains 
other  two — one  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  Time,”  and  one  on 
Froudds  History  of  England.”  . 
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Kingsley  (Henry).— tales  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Re- 
narrated by  Henry  Kingsley,  F.R.G.S.  With  Eight  Illus- 
trations hy  k^t>.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 

“ We  know  no  better  book  for  those  xvho  want  knemledge  or  seek  to 
refresh  it.  As  for  the  ''  sensational f most  novels  are  tame  compared  with 
these  narratives.” — Athen^um. 

Lang  . — CYPRUS  : Its  History,  its  Present  Resources  and  F'uture 
Prospects.  By  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M.  Consul- for  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  With  Two  Illustrations  and  Four  Maps.  8vo.  145-. 

“ The  fair  and  impai'tial  account  of  her  past  and  present  to  be  found  in 
these  pages  has  an  undoubted  claim  on  the  attention  of  all  intelligextt 
readtrs.” — MORNING  Post. 

LaOCOOn. — Translated  from  the  Text  of  Lessing,  with  Preface  and 
Notes  by  the  Right  Plon.  Sir  Robert  J.  Phillimore,  D.C.L. 
With  Photographs.  Svo.  I2J. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Works. — Consisting  of  a 
Life  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Heaton, 
Author  of  “Albrecht  Diirer  of  Niirnberg,”  &c.,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Literary  Works  by  Charles  Christopher 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  account  of  his  more  important  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Illustrated  with  Permanent  Photographs.  Royal 
Svo.  cloth,  extra  gilt.  3IJ.  ^d. 

“ A beautiful  volume,  both  without  and  within.  Messrs.  Macmillan 
are  conspicuous  among  publishers  for  the  choice  binding  and  printing  of 
their  books,  and  this  is  got  up  in  their  best  style.  . . . No  English 

publication  that  we  know  of  has  so  thoroughly  and  attractively  collected 
together  all  that  is  knozvn  of  Leonardo.” — Times. 

Liechtenstein, — HOLLAND  HOUSE.  By  Princess  Marie 

Liechtenstein.  With  Five  Steel  Engravings  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 
after  Paintings  by  Watts  and  other  celebrated  Artists,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Professor  P.  H.  Delamotte,  and 
engraved  on  Wood  by  J.  D.  Cooper,  W.  Palmer,  andjEWiTT  & 
Co.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Svo.  cloth  elegant, 
ifij. 

Also,  an  Edition  containing,  in  addition  to  the  above,  about  40 
Illustrations  by  the  Woodbury- type  process,  and  India  Proofs  of 
the  Steel  Engravings.  Two  vols.  medium  4to.  half  morocco 
elegant.  4/.  4^. 

“ When  every  strictly  just  exception  shall  have  been  taken,  she  may  be 
conscientiously  congratulated  by  the  most  scrupulous  critic  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a useful,  agreeable,  beautifully -illustrated,  and  attractive  poo k.” — 
Times.  “//  would  take  up  more  room  than  we  can  spare  to  enumerate 
all  the  interesting  suggestions  and  notes  which  are  to  be  found  in  these 
volumes.  ....  The  woodcuts  are  ad^nirable,  and  some  of  the  autographs 
are  very  interesting.”— Vai.-l  Mall  Gazette. 
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Lloyd— THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES.  A History  of  the  Arts  and 
Politics  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
By  W.  Waikiss  Lloyd.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  21^ 

“ No  such  account  of  Greek  art  of  the  best  period  has  yet  been  brought 

together  in  an  English  work Mr.  Lloyd  has  produced  a book  of 

unusual  excellence  and  inter est.'*'^ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Macarthur.— PIISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  By  Margaret 
Macarthur.  Being  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course 
for  Schools,  Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Second 
Edition.  i8mo.  is. 

It  is  an  excellent  sum7nary,  zinimpeachable  as  to  facts,  and  ptctting 
them  in  the  clearest  and  most  impartial  light  attamable.’’ — Guardian. 
“ No  previous  History  of  Scotland  of  the  same  bulk  is  anything  like  so 
trustworthy,  or  deserves  to  be  so  extensively  used  as  a text-book7’ — Globe. 

Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh)  • — For  other  Works  by  same  Author, 
see  Theological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOLIDAYS  ON  HIGH  LANDS  ; or.  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  Plants.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Globe  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a love  of  nature,  a pious  en- 
thusiasm, and  a rich  felicity  of  diction  not  to  be  7net  with  in  any  works 
of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh  Miller  I' — Telegraph. 

Mr.  Macmillar^s  glowing  pictures  of  Scandinavian  scenery  A — 
Saturday  Review. 

Macready.— MACREADY’S  REMINISCENCES  AND  SE- 
LECTIONS  FROM  HIS  DIARIES  AND  LETTERS.  Edited 
by  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  Four 
Portraits  engraved  by  Jeens.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  7s.  6d. 

As  a ca7'efid  and  for  the  iiiost  part  fust  estimate  of  the  stage  during 
a veiy  brilliant  period,  the  attractioii  of  these  volumes  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  ....  Readers  who  have  no  special  interest  in  theatrical 
matters,  but  e^tjoy  miscellaneous  gossip,  will  be  allured  from  page  to  page, 
attracted  by  familiar  names  and  by  observations  upon  popular  actors  and 
authors.  ” — Spectator. 

Mahaffy  . — Works  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  : — 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE  FROM  HOMER  TO  MENAN- 
DER. Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a new  chapter 
on  Greek  Art.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 

“/if  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  desire  thoroughly  to  understand 
and  to  enjoy  Greek  literature,  and  to  get  an  intelligeitt  idea  of  the  old  Greek 
life,  political,  social,  and  religious.  ” — Guardian. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d.  New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  Map  and 
Illustrations 

singularly  instructive  and  agreeable  voluf}ie.'’—A.i:iiE.'^MU'^i. 
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“ Maori.”— SPORT  AND  WORK  ON  THE  NEPAUL  FRON- 
TIER ; or,  Twelve  Years’  Sporting  Reminiscences  of  an  Indigo 
Planter.  By  “Maori.”  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  14J. 

Margary.— THE  journey  of  AUGUSTUS  RAYMOND 
MARGARY  FROM  SHANGHAE  TO  BHAMO  AND  BACK 
TO  MANWYNE.  From  his  Journals  and  Letters,  with  a brief 
Biographical  Preface,  a concluding  chapter  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  K.C.B.,  and  a Steel  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens,  and 
Map.  8 VO.  IOJ-.  6d. 

“ Thej'e  is  a 7Jianliness^  a cheerful  spirit^  an  inherent  vigour  which 
was  never  overcome  by  sickness  or  debility^  a tact  which  conquered  the 
prejudices  of  a strange  and  suspicious  population^  a quiet  self-reliance^ 
always  combined  with  deep  religious  feelings  unalloyed  by  either  priggish- 
7tess,  cant,  or  superstition,  that  ought  to  commend  this  volume  to  readers 
sitting  quietly  at  home  who  feel  any  pride  in  the  high  estimation  accorded 
to  men  of  their  race  at  Yarkand  or  at  Khiva,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  or 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Seri-kul.” — Saturday  Review. 

Martin.— THE  HISTORY  OF  LLOYD’S,  AND  OF  MARINE 
INSURANCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  an  Appendix 
containing  Statistics  relating  to  Marine  Insurance.  By  Frederick 
Martin,  Author  of  “ The  Statesman’s  Year  Book.”  8vo.  14 j. 

“ We  have  in  the  editor  of  the  ^Statesman’s  Year  Book’  an  in- 
dustrious and  conscientious  guide,  and  we  can  certify  that  in  his  * History 
of  Lloyd’s’  he  has  produced  a wor-k  of  more  than  passing  interest.”-— 
Times. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852—1875. 

By  Harriet  Martineau.  With  Additional  Sketches,  and  Auto- 
biographical Sketch.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Miss  Martineau’ s large  literary  powers  and  her  fine  intellectual 
training  make  these  little  sketches  more  instructive,  and  constitute  them 
more  genuinely  works  of  art,  than  many  more  ambitious  and  diffuse 
biographies.  Fortnightly  Review. 

Masson  (David). — For  other  Works  by  same  Author,  see  Philo- 
sophical and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues. 

CHATTERTON  : A Story  of  the  Year  1770.  By  David  Masson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  Sj'. 

“ One  of  this  popular  writer's  best  essays  on  the  English  poets! — 
Standard. 

THE  THREE  DEVILS  : Luther’s,  Goethe’s,  and  Milton’s ; and 
other  Essays.  Crown  8vo.  5j. 

WORDSWORTH,  SHELLEY,  AND  KEATS;  and  other 
Essays.  Crown  8vo.  5^. 
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Maurice.— the  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS  ; AND  OTHER 
LECTURES.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  with  Pre- 
face, by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  61. 

“ He  high,  pure,  sympathetic,  and  truly  charitable  nature  of  Mr. 
Maurice  is  delightfully  visible  throughout  these  lectures,  which  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  spread  a love  of  literature  amongst  the  people! — 
Daily  News. 

Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)_WORKS  edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  : — 
CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Part  II. 

Autobiography  of  Matthew  Robinson.  Fcap.  8vo.  5^.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELL.  By  his  Son.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Melbourne. — memoirs  of  the  rt.  hon  william, 

SECOND  VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE.  By  W.  M.  Torrens, 
M.P.  With  Portrait  after  Sir.  T.  Lawrence.  Second  Edition. 
2 Vols.  8vo.  32J. 

“As  might  be  expected,  he  has  produced  a book  which  will  command 
and  reivard  attention.  It  contains  a great  deal  of  valuable  matter  and 
a great  deal  of  animated,  elegant  ^oriting.” — Quarterly  Review. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  Translated  by  M.  E.  Von  Glehn.  With 
Portrait  from  a Drawing  by  Karl  MtiLLER,  never  before  pub- 
lished. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

“ This  is  a very  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  great 
German  composer.  It  reveals  hhn  to  us  under  a new  light,  as  the  warm- 
hearted comrade,  the  musician  whose  soul  was  in  his  work,  and  the  home- 
loving,  domestic  man! — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY  SEA  and  by  land.  Being  a Trip 

through  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
America — all  Round  the  World.  By  Henry  Alworth  Mere- 
wether, one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  ; Sculptor,  Painter,  Architect. 
The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Labours.  By  C.  C.  Black,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  20  Permanent  Photographs.  Royal  8vo.  cloth 
elegant,  3IA  6d. 

“ The  story  of  Michael  Angelo's  life  remains  interesting  whatever  be  the 
manner  of  telling  it,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  this  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs, the  volume  must  take  rank  among  the  most  splendid  of  Christmas 
books,  fitted  to  serve  and  to  outlive  the  season! — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Michelet.— A SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Michelet,  and  continued  to  the 
present  time  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.  Globe  8vo.  4s.  6a. 

“ We  are  glad  to  see  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  summaries  of 
European  history  put  into  the  hands  of  English  readers.  The  transla- 
tion is  excellent." — Standard. 
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Milton.— LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connection 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his  Time. 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Portraits. 
Vol.  1.  iSs.  Vol.  II.,  1638—1643.  8vo.  i6j-.  Vol.  III. 
1643 — 1649.  8 VO.  i8j.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  1649 — 1660.  32 j. 

Vol.  VI.  in  preparation. 

TMs  work  is  not  only  a Biography,  but  also  a continuous  PoliUcal,  Ecch' 
siastical,  and  Literary  History  of  England  through  Milton’s  whole  time, 

Mitford  (A.  B.)— tales  of  old  japan.  By  A.  B. 

Mitford,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 
With  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  Wood  by 
Japanese  Artists.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

“ These  very  original  volumes  will  always  be  interesting  as  memorials 
of  a most  exceptional  society,  while  regarded  simply  as  tales,  they  fare 
sparkling,  sensational,  and  dramatic,  and  the  originality  of  their  idea 
and  the  quaintness  of  their  language  give  them  a most  captivatmg 
piquancy.  The  illustrations  are  extremely  interesting,  and  for  the 
curious  in  such  matters  have  a special  and  particular  value.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Monteiro.— ANGOLA  AND  THE  RIVER  CONGO.  By 
Joachim  Monteiro.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  a Map.  Two  Vols.  crown  8vo,  21^. 

“ Gives  the  first  detailed  account  of  a part  of  tropical  Africa  which  is 

little  knownto  Englishmen The  re7narks  on  the  geography  and 

zoology  of  the  country  atid  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various  races 
inJmbiting  it,  are  extremely  curious  and  interesting.” — SATURDAY  Re- 
view. Full  of  valuable  information  and  much  picturesque  description.” 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Morison.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  this  “ A delightful  and  instructive 
volm7ie,  and  07te  of  the  best  products  of  the  moder7t  historic  spirit.” 

Moseley. — NOTES  BY  A NATURALIST  ON  THE  CHAL- 
LENGER : being  an  Account  of  various  Observations  made 
during  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  Round  the  World, 
in  1872-76.  By  H.  N.  Moseley,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  the  Challenger.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Coloured  Plates, 
and  Woodcuts.  21s. 

Murray. — round  ABOUT  FRANCE.  By  E.  C.  Grenville 
Murray.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  ^d. 

These  short  essays  area  perfect  mine  of  i7ifor7}iatmi  as  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  political  pa7'ties  in  France.  . . . It  7S 
at  07ice  extremely  interesting  arid  exceptio7ially  mstructive  07i  a subject  07i 
zvhich  fevi  E7tglish  people  a7'e  well  i7tfor)ned.” — Scotsman. 
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Napoleon.— THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  1.  By  P- 
Lanfrey.  a Translation  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Vols* 
I.  II.  and  III.  8vo.  price  I2s.  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  of  historical  composition  of  which  France  has  to  boast f and  the 
Saturday  Review  calls  it  ‘^an  excellent  translation  of  a work  on  every 
ground  deserving  to  be  translated.  It  is  unquestionably  and  immeasurably 
the  best  that  has  been  produced.  It  is  in  pact  the  only  work  to  which  we 
can  turn  for  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  na^'rative  of  that  extraordinary 
career.  . . . The  book  is  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  trustworthy  history 
of  Napoleon  which  has  been  zuritten.” 

Nash. — OREGON  ; There  and  Back  in  1877.  By  Wallis  Nash. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

“ This  unpretentious  little  volume  is  a bright  and  very  clever  record  of 
a journey  which  the  author  made  to  Oregon  . . . which  will  tell  any  one 
who  recids  it  a very  great  deal  worth  knowing  about  Oregon ....  Alto- 
gether, he  has  written  an  interesting  and  amusing  bookf — Spectator. 

Nichol. — TABLES  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  AND 
HISTORY,  A.D.  200—1876.  ByJ.  Nichol,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Glasgow.  4to,  6s.  6d. 
TABLES  OF  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY, 
B.c.  1500— A.  D.  200.  By  the  same  Author.  4to.  6d. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).— the  MAKERS  OF  FLORENCE  : Dante 
Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  from  drawings  by  Professor  Delamotte, 
and  portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by  Jeens.  Second  Edition. 
Medium  8vo.  Cloth  extra.  2IJ. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  made  a beautifid  addition  to  the  mass  of  literature 
already  piled  round  the  records  of  the  Tuscan  capital.'’^ — Times. 

“ We  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  her  eloquent  and  beautiful 
sketches  of  Dante,  Fra  Angelico,  and  Savonarola.  They  are  picturesque, 
full  of  life,  and  rich  in  detail,  and  they  are  charmingly  illustrated  by  the 
art  of  the  engraverl' — Spectator. 

Oliphant.— THE  DUKE  AND  THE  SCHOLAR ; and  other 
Essays.  By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant.  8vo.  qs.  6d. 

“ This  volume  contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  biographical  essays  we 
have  seen  since  Maxaulaf  s days.'^ — Standard. 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  C.  Otte.  With 
Maps.  Extra  leap.  8vo.  6s. 

“ We  have  pecidiar  pleasure  in  recormnending  this  intelligent  resumi 
of  Northern  history  as  a book  essential  to  every  Englishman  who  intei'ests 
himself  in  Scandinavia  f—'Svy.C'yKToy.. 

Owens  College  Essays  and  Addresses. — By  Pro- 
fessors AND  Lecturers  of  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Published  in  Commemoration  of  the  Opening  of  the  New  College 
Buildings,  October  7th,  1873.  8vo.  14$'. 
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Palgrave  (R.  F.  D.)— the  house  of  commons; 

Illustrations  of  its  History  and  Practice.  By  Reginald  F.  D. 
Palgrave,  Clerk  Assistant  of  the  House  of  Commons.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Palgrave  (Sir  F.)— HISTORY  OF  NORMANDY  AND 
OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the 
Death  of  William  Rufus.  4 Vols.  8vo.  4/.  4^. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.)— A NARRATIVE  OF  A YEAR’S 
JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Sixth  Edition.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by  Jeens.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

He  has  not  only  written  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  Arabs  and  one 
of  the  best  books  on  Arabia^  but'  he  has  done  so  in  a manner  that  must 
command  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-country- 
men.^^— Fortnightly  Review. 

ESSAYS  ON  EASTERN  QUESTIONS.  By  W.  Gifford 
Palgrave.  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

These  essays  are  full  of  anecdote  and  interest.  The  book  is  decidedly 
a valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  literature  on  which  7nen  must 
base  their  opinion  of  the  difficult  social  and  political  problems  sug- 
gested by  the  designs  of  Russia^  the  capacity  of  Mahometans  foi 
sovereignty,  aitd  the  good  government  and  retention  of  India — 
Saturday  Review. 

DUTCH  GUIANA.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  9^. 

His  pages  are  nearly  exhaustive  as  far  as  facts  and  statistics  go, 
while  they  are  lightened  by  graphic  social  sketches  as  well  as  sparkling 
descriptions  of  scenery.” — Saturday  Review. 

Patteson.— LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOHN  COLERIDGE 
PATTESON,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melanesian  Islands. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “ The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 
With  Portraits  after  Richmond  and  from  Photograph,  engraved  by 
Jeens.  With  Map.  Fifth  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

‘ ‘ Miss  Yongds  zuork  is  in  one  respect  a model  biography.  It  is  made 
up  almost  eTitirely  of  Patteson' s own  letters.  Aware  that  he  had  left  his 
home  once  and  for  all,  his  correspondence  took  the  form  of  a diary,  atid 
as  we  read  on  we  come  to  know  the  man,  and  to  love  him  almost  as  if  we 
had  seen  him.” — Athen^^EUM.  Such  a life,  zvith  its  grand  lessons  op 
unselfishness,  is  a blessing  and  an  honour  to  the  age  in  which  it  is  lived ; 
the  biography  cannot  be  studied  without  pleasure  and  profit,  and  indeed 
we  should  think  little  of  the  man  who  did  not  rise  from  the  study  op  it 
better  and  wiser.  Neither  the  Church  nor  the  nation  zvhich  produces 
such  sons  need  ever  despair  of  its  future.” — Saturday  Review. 
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Pauli.— PICTURES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  Reinholb 
Pauli.  Translated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Author,  byE.  C. 
Otte.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Payne.— A HISTORY  OF  EUROPEAN  COLONIES.  By 
E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  With  Maps.  i8mo.  4J.  6d. 

The  Times  says: — We  have  seldom  met  with  a historian  capable  oj 
forming  a more  comprehensive,  par-seeing,  and  unprejudiced  estimate  op 
events  and  peoples,  and  we  can  commend  this  little  work  as  one  certain  to 
prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  thoughtful  reader sf 

Persia. — eastern  Persia.  An  Account  of  the  Journeys  of 
the  Persian  Boundary  Commission,  1870-1-2. — Vol.  I.  The  Geo- 
graphy, with  Narratives  by  Majors  St.  John,  Lovett,  and  Euan 
Smith,  and  an  Introduction  by  Major-General  Sir  Frederic 
Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  British  Commissioner  and  Arbitrator. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations. — Vol.  II.  The  Zoology  and  Geology. 
By  W.  T.  Blanford,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Illus- 
trations. Two  Vols.  8 VO.  42 j. 

“ The  volumes  largely  increase  our  store  op  information  about 

countries  with  which  Englishmen  ought  to  be  familiar 

They  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  hitherto  has  appeared  in  our  tongue 
respecting  the  local  features  of  Persia,  its  scenery,  its  resources,  even  its 
social  condition.  They  contain  also  abundant  evidence  of  English 
endurance,  daring,  and  spirit.'^ — Times. 

Prichard.— THE  administration  of  India.  From 

1859  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  I.  T.  Prichard,  Barrister-at-Law,  Two  Vols, 
Demy  8vo.  With  Map.  21^. 

Raphael. — Raphael  of  urbino  and  his  father 

GIOVANNI  SANTI.  By  J.  D.  Passavant,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Museum  at  Frankfort.  With  Twenty  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs. Royal  8vo.  Handsomely  bound.  3ij-.  6d. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  of  them,  “ We  have  seen  not  a fevj 
elegant  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury’s  new  process,  but  we  have  seen 
none  that  equal  these.” 

Reynolds.— SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AS  A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER.  AN  ESSAY.  By  J.  Churton  Collins,  B.A. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  a Series  of  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  George  III.  ; reproduced 
in  Autotype  from  Proof  Impressions  of  the  celebrated  Engravings, 
by  Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Smith,  E. 
Fisher,  and  others.  Folio  half- morocco.  ^5  5j-. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold). — HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS : A Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.  By  Prof.  Rogers.  Crown  8vo.  4J.  6d.  Second  Series. 
Wiklif,  Laud,  Wilkes,  and  Horne  Tooke.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 
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Routledge.— CHAPTERS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  POPULAR 
PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  Trial  by  Jury,  1660 — 1820.  With  application  to 
later  years.  By  J.  Routledge.  8vo.  i6l 
“ The  Volume  abounds  in  facts  and  information,  almost  always  useful 
and  often  curious.” — Times. 

Rumford.— COUNT  RUMFORD’S  COMPLETE  WORKS, 
with  Memoir,  and  Notices  of  his  Daughter.  By  George  Ellis. 
Five  Vols.  8vo.  4/.  I4>5‘.  6d. 

Seeley  (Professor).  — lectures  and  essays.  By 

J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Contents: — Roman  Imperialism:  i.  The  Great  Roman  Revolu- 
tion; 2.  The  Proximate  Cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
The  Later  EmHre.  — Milton’s  Political  Opinions  — Milton’s  Poetry 
— Elementary  Principles  in  Art — Libei'al  Education  in  Universities 
— English  in  Schools — The  Church  as  a Teacher  of  Morality  — The 
Teaching  of  Politics : an  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 

Shelburne.— LIFE  OF  william,  earl  of  Shelburne, 

AFTERWARDS  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
With  Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence.  By  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  In  Three  Vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  1737 — 
1766,  I2s.  ; Vol.  11.  1766—1776,  I2S.  ; Vol.  III.  1776—1805. 
i6s. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  has  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  a 
wealth  of  new  matter,  which,  while  casting  valuable  and  much-needed 
light  on  several  obscure  passages  in  the  political  history  of  a hundred 
years  ago,  has  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to  form  a clear  and  consistent 
idea  of  his  ancestor.” — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  By  James  Sime,  M.A. 
i8mo.  3J-.  Being  Vol.  V.  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools 
Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

“ This  is  a remarkably  clear  and  impressive  History  of  Germany.  Its 
great  events  are  wisely  kept  as  central  figures,  and  the  smaller  events  are 
carefully  kept  not  only  subordinah  and  subservient,  but  most  skilfully 
tvoven  into  the  texture  of  the  historical  tapestry  presented  to  the  eye.” — 
Standard. 

Squier.—PERU  : INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  EX- 
PLORATION IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS.  By  E.  G. 
Squier,  M.A,,  F.S.A.,  late  U.S.  Commissioner  to  Peru.  With 
300  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  21s. 

7y^<f  Times  says: — No  more  solid  and  trustworthy  contribution  haa 
been  made  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  arc  among  the  most  loondeiful 
ruins  in  the  world.  ....  The  work  is  really  what  its  title  implies. 
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While  of  the  greatest  importance  as  a contribution  to  Peruvian  arch(Eology, 
it  is  also  a thoroughly  entertaining  and  instructive  narrative  of  travel. 
....  Not  the  least  important  feature  must  be  considei'ed  the  numerous 
well  executed  illustrations 

Strangford.— EGYPTIAN  SHRINES  AND  SYRIAN  SEPUL- 
CHRES, including  a Visit  to  Palmyra.  By  Emily  A.  Beaufort 
(Viscountess  Strangford),  Author  of  “The  Eastern  Shores  of 
the  Adriatic.”  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Tait.— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based  upon 
Green’s  “Short  History  of  the  English  People.”  By  C.  W.  A. 
Tait,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master,  Clifton  College.  Crown  8vo. 
3J.  6d. 

Thomas.— THE  life  of  John  THOMAS,  Surgeon  of  the 

“Earl  of  Oxford”  East  Indiaman,  and  First  Baptist  Missionary  to 
Bengal.  By  C.  B^  Lewis,  Baptist  Missionary.  8vo.  iol  6d. 

Thompson.— HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Edith  Thomp- 
SON.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools,  Edited 
by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  Maps.  i8mo.  2s.  6d. 

^'‘Freedom  from  prejudice,  simplicity  of  style,  and  accuracy  of  state- 
77icnt,  are  the  charactei'istics  of  this  volwjie.  It  is  a trustworthy  text-book, 
and  likely  to  be  generally  serviceable  in  schools.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
‘ ‘ Bi  its  great  accuracy  and  correctness  of  detail  it  stands  far  ahead  of  the 
'general  run  of  school  ?7ianuals.  Its  aj'rattgejnent,  too,  is  clear,  and  its 
style  shnple  and  straightforward.” — Saturday  Review. 

Todhunter.— THE  CONFLICT  OF  STUDIES  ; AND 
OTHER  ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
EDUCATION.  By  Isaac  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Contents  : — I.  The  Conflict  of  Studies.  II.  Competitive  Exa- 
tninaiiojts.  III.  Private  Study  of  Mathematics.  IV.  Academical 
Reform.  V.  Elementary  Geo77ietry.  VI  The  Mathe77iatical  Tripos. 

Trench  (Archbishop). — For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author, 
see  Theological  and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues,  and 
page  30  of  this  Catalogue. 

GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  IN  GERMANY,  and  other  Lectures 
on  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.  4^.’ 

PLUTARCH,  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  LIVES,  AND  HIS  MORALS. 

Five  Lectures.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  (id. 
LECTURES  ON  MEDIEVAL  CPIURCH  PITSTORY.  Being 
the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Queen’s  College,  I.ondon. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  I2.r. 
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Trench  (Maria).— the  life  of  ST.  TERESA.  By  Maria 

Trench.  With  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra.  Sj'.  6d. 

hook  of  rare  interest." — John  Bull. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.)— remains  OF  THE  LATE  MRS. 
RICHARD  TRENCH.  Being  Selections  from  her  Journals, 
Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench. 
New  and  Cheaper  Issue,  with  Portrait.  8vo.  6j. 

Trollope. — a history  of  the  commonwealth  of 

FLORENCE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  COMMUNE  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
IN  1831.  By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  4 Vols.  8vo.  Half 
morocco.  2IJ. 

Uppingham  by  the  Sea.— a narrative  of  tpie 

YEAR  AT  BORTH.  ByJ.  H.  S.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Wallace.— THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO:  the  Land  of  the 
Orang  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  By  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace.  A Narrative  of  Travel  with  Studies  of  Man  and 
Nature.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  *js.  6d. 

‘ ‘ T/te  result  is  a vivid  picture  of  tropical  life.,  which  may  be  read  with 
unflagging  interest,  and  a sufficient  account  of  his  scientific  conclusions  to 
stimulate  our  appetite  without  wearying  us  by  detail.  In  short,  zve  may 
safely  say  that  we  have  never  read  a more  agreeable  book  of  its  kind." — 
Saturday  Review. 

Ward. — A HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  LITERA- 
TURE TO  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  By  A.  W. 
Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  32^. 

As  full  of  interest  as  of  information.  To  students  of  aratnatic 
literature  invaluable,  and  may  be  equally  recommended  to  readers  for 
mere  pastime." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Ward  (J.)— EXPERIENCES  OF  A DIPLOMATIST.  Being 
recollections  of  Germany  founded  on  Diaries  kept  during  the  years 
1840 — 1870.  By  John  Ward,  C.B.,  late  H.M.  Minister- 
Resident  to  the  Hanse  Towns.  8vo.  lor.  (id. 

Waterton  (C.)— wanderings  in  south  America, 

THE  NORTH-WEST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 
THE  ANTILLES  IN  1812,  1816,  1820,  and  1824.  With 

Original  Instructions  for  the  perfect  Preservation  of  Birds,  etc., 
for  Cabinets  of  Natural  History.  By  Charles  Waterton. 
New  Edition,  edited  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Explana- 
tory Index  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  100  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth  elegant.  2is, 
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Wedgwood— JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REACTION  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Crown  8vo.  Sa  6d. 

In  style  and  intellectual  power,  in  breadth  of  view  and  clearness  oj 
insight.  Miss  Wedgwood’s  book  far  surpasses  all  rivals! — Athenaeum. 

Whe well.— WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An  Account  of  his  Writings,  Math 
Selections  from  his  Literary  and  Scientific  Correspondence.  By 
I.  Todhunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  2Ss. 

White. — THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert  White.  Edited,  with  Memoir 
and  Notes,  by  Frank  Buckland,  A Chapter  on  Antiquities  by 
Lord  Selborne,  Map,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
P.  H.  Delamotte.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  extra  gilt.  Cheaper 
Issue.  21S. 

Also  a Large  Paper  Edition,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
upwards  of  Thirty  Woodbury  type  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
Prof.  Delamotte.  Two  Vols.  qto.  Half  morocco,  elegant.  4s. 

‘ ‘ Mr.  Delamotte’ s charming  illustrations  are  a worthy  decoration  of  so 
aainty  a book.  They  bring  Selboi'ne  before  tis,  and  really  help  us  to 
understand  why  White’s  love  for  his  native  place  ntver  grew  cold.” — 
Times. 

Wilson. — A MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  By  his  Sister.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  fij. 

An  exquisite  and  touching  portrait  of  a rare  atid  beautiful  spirit.” — 
Guardian. 

Wilson  (Daniel,  LL.D.) — Works  by  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto  : — 

PREHISTORIC  ANNALS  OF  SCOTLAND.  New  Edition, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  demy  8vo.  36^. 

“ One  of  the  most  interesting,  learned,  and  elegant  works  we  have 
seen  for  a long  time.” — Westminster  Review. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  : Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Civilization 
in  the  Old  and  New  World.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
throughout,  wdth  numerous  Illustrations  and  two  Coloured  Plates. 
Two  Vols.  8vo.  qf>s. 

‘ ‘ A valuable  work  pleasantly  ivritten  and  %vell  worthy  of  attention 
both  by  students  and  general  readers.” — Academy. 

CHATTERTON  : A Biographical  Study.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.  Crown  8vo.  6j.  6(4 
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Wyatt  (Sir  M.  Digby).— fine  art  : a Sketch  of  its 

History,  Theory,  Practice,  and  application  to  Industry.  A Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  M.A.  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
Cheaper  Issue.  8vo.  5^. 

An  excellent  handbook  for  the  student  of  art  A — Graphic.  “ The 
book  abounds  in  valuable  matter^  and  will  therefore  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  lovers  of  art  A — DAILY  News. 

Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)  — Works  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  &c.  &c.  : — 

A PARALLEL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  : 
consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates.  Oblong  4to.  ^s.  6d. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  From  Rollo  to  Edward 
II.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Third  Edition.  5^. 

A Second  Series,  THE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  Third  Edition.  5j. 

A Third  Series,  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

'■’■Instead  of  dry  details  f says  the  Nonconformist,  “ we  have  living 
Pictures,  faithfuf  vivid,  and  striking.  ” 
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POLITICS,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY,  LAW,  AND  KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo-Saxon  Law.— essays  IN.  Contents  : Law  Courts 
— Land  and  Family  Laws  and  Legal  Procedure  generally.  With 
Select  cases.  Medium  8vo.  iSs. 

Ball. — THE  STUDENT’S  GUIDE  TO  THE  BAR.  By 
Walter  W.  Ball,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“ TAe  student  will  here  find  a clear  statement  of  the  several  steps  by 
which  the  degree  of  barrister  is  obtained,  and  also  useful  advice  about 
the  advantages  of  a prolonged  course  of  ‘ reading  in  Chambers.  ’ ” — 
Academy. 

Bernard. — FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIPLOMACY.  By  Montague  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8yo.  9^. 

Singularly  interesting  lectures,  so  able,  clear,  and  attractive. — Spec- 
tator. 

Bright  (John,  M.P.)— SPEECPIES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 
Edited  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  Author’s  Popular  Edition. 
Globe  8vo.  3^.  6<f. 

Mr.  Brighds  speeches  will  always  deserve  to  be  studied,  as  an 
apprenticeship  to  popular  and  parliamentary  oratory ; they  will  form 
materials  for  the  history  of  our  time,  and  many  brilliant  passages, 
perhaps  some  entire  speeches,  tvill  really  becofne  a part  of  the  living  litera^ 
ture  of  England. — Daily  News. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  With  Portrait.  25.?. 

Bucknilh— habitual  drunkenness  and  insane 

DRUNKARDS.  By  J.  C.  Bucknill,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Lord  Chancellor’s  Visitor  of  Lunatics.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Cairnes. — Works  by  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Emeritus  Professor  01 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  London. 

ESSAYS  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  THEORETICAL 
and  APPLIED.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

“ The  production  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  living  econojnistsf^ — Athe- 
N^UM. 
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Cairnes. — coniumed. 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS.  8vo.  los.  6d. 

734^’ Saturday  Review  says: — “ We  7'ecently  expressed  our  high 
admiration  of  the  former  volume  ; and  the  present  one  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  qualities  of  clear  statement,  sound  logic,  and  candid  treat- 
ment of  opponents  which  were  conspicuous  in  its  p7'edecessor.  . . . We 
7nay  safely  say  that  none  op  Mr.  Mill’s  many  disciples  is  a worthier  repre- 
sentative  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  master  than  Pt'ofessor  Cairnes,” 
SOME  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
NEWLY  EXPOUNDED.  8vo.  14^. 

Contents  ; — Fart  I.  Value.  Part  II.  Labour  and  Capital.  Paf't 
III.  International  Trade. 

“ A work  zvhich  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  science 
made  since  the  publication,  a quarter  of  a century  since,  of  Mr.  Mill’s 
‘ Principles  of  Political  Economy.’  ” — Daily  News. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  LOGICAL  METHOD  OF  POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  qs.  6d. 

“ These  lectures  are  admirably  fitted  to  correct  the  slipshod  generaliza- 
tions which  pass  cwment  as  the  science  of  Political  Economy! — Times. 

Clarke.— EARLY  roman  law.  the  regal  PERIOD 

By  E.  C.  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law 
Lecturer  in  Law  and  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Cam- 
bridge. Crown  8vo.  5'^- 

‘‘Mr.  Clarke  has  brought  together  a great  mass  of  valuable  matter  in 
an  accessible  form.” — SATURDAY  Review. 

Cobden  (Richard). — SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.  By  Richard  Cobden.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  and  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
Popular  Edition.  8vo.  31-.  (yd. 

Fawcett. — Works  by  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge  : — 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  TPIE  BRITISH 
LABOURER.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  51-. 

MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
New  Chapters  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  etc.  Crown  8vo. 
\2S. 

The  Daily  News  says:  “It  forms  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the 
'brinciples  of  the  science,  and  to  its  practical  applications  in  the  problems 
of  modern,  and  especially  of  English,  government  and  society.” 

PAUPERISM  : ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES.  Crown  8vo. 

5j.  6^. 

The  Athenh£UM  calls  the  work  ‘ ‘ a refei'tory  of  interesting  and  well 
digested  inpoimiation.” 
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Fawcett  . — continued. 

SPEECHES  ON  SOME  CURRENT  POLITICAL  QUES- 
TIONS. 8vo.  \os.  6d. 

“ They  will  help  to  educate,  not  perhaps,  parties,  but  the  educators  of 
parties.'^ — Daily  News. 

ESSAYS  ON  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  By 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  Millicent  Garrett 
Fawcett.  8vo.  ioj.  ^d. 

“ They  zvill  all  repay  the  perusal  of  the  thinking  reades'f — Daily 
News. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  which  have  retarded  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
since  its  introduction  into  England.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  fs.  6d. 
No  greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  than  a 
clear  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  Free  Trade  rests.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett  has  done  this  in  the  volume  before  us  with  all  his  habitual 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression.''^ — Economist. 

Fawcett  (Mrs.) — Works  by  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  WITH  QUES- 
TIONS. New  Edition.  iSmo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Daily  News  calls  it  '■’‘clear,  compact,  and  comprehensive f'  and 
the  Spectator  says,  "Mrs.  Fawcett's  treatise  is  perfectly  suited  to  its 
purpose." 

TALES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  Crown  8vo.  3^ 

“ The  idea  is  a good  one,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  a mass  of 
economic  teaching  the  author  manages  to  co^npress  into  a small  space. . . The 
true  doctrines  of  International  Trade,  Currency,  and  the  ratio  between 
Production  and  Population,  are  set  before  us  and  ilhcstrated  in  a masterly 
mannei'f — Athen^um  . 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.— comparative 

POLITICS.  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  is 
added  “ The  Unity  of  History,”  being  the  Rede  Lecture  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1872.  8vo.  14L 
“ We  find  in  Mr.  FreemarCs  new  volume  the  same  sound,  careful, 
conprehensive  qualities  which  have  long  ago  raised  him  to  so  high  a place 
amongst  historical  ivriters.  For  historical  discipline,  then,  as  well  as 
historical  information,  Mr.  Freemarf s book  is  full  of  value." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Goschen. — reports  and  speeches  on  local  taxa- 
tion. By  George  J.  Goschen,  M.P.  Royal  8vo.  5j. 

“ The  volume  contains  a vast  mass  of  information  of  the  highest  value." 
— Athenzeum. 
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Guide  to  the  Unprotected,  in  Every  Day  Matters  Re- 
lating to  Property  and  Income.  By  a Banker’s  Daughter. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3^.  ^d. 

^Many  an  unprotected  female  will  bless  the  head  which  planned  and 
the  hand  which  compiled  this  admirable  little  manual.  . . . This  book 
xvas  vety  much  wanted,  and  it  could  not  have  been  better  done.” — 
Morning  Star. 

Hamilton.— money  and  value:  ''an  Inquiry  into  the 

Means  and  Ends  of  Economic  Production,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  and  Indian  Currency.  By  Rowland 
Hamilton.  8vo.  12s. 

‘ ‘ The  subject  is  here  dealt  with  in  a luminous  style,  and  by  presenting 
it  from  a new  point  of  viezv  in  connection  with  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money,  a genuine  service  has  been  rendered  to  commex'cial  science.” — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

Harwood. — disestablishment  : a Defence  of  the  Principle 
of  a National  Church.  By  George  Harwood,  M.  A.  8vo.  12s. 

Hill  . — Works  by  Octavia  Hill  : — 

HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  POOR.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  3L  6d. 
She  is  clear,  practical,  and  definitef — Globe. 

OUR  COMMON  LAND  ; and  other  Short  Essays.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  3^-.  6^/. 

Contents  : — Our  Common  Land.  District  Visiting.  A More 
Excellent  Way  of  Charity.  A Word  on  Good  Citizenship.  Open  Spaces. 
Effectual  Charity.  The  Future  of  our  Coxnmons. 

Historicus.— LETTERS  ON  SOME  QUESTIONS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Reprinted  from  the  Times,  with 
considerable  Additions.  8vo.  *js.  6d.  Also,  ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS.  8vo.  2^.  6d. 

Holland.— THE  TREATY  RELATIONS  OF  RUSSIA  AND 
TURKEY  FROM  1774  TO  1853.  A Lecture  delivered  at  Oxford, 
April  1877.  By  T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Hughes  (Thos.)— THE  OLD  CPIURCPI  : WHAT  SHALL 
WE  DO  WITH  IT?  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.  Crown 
8vo.  6j. 

Jevons. — ^Works  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  University  College,  Loudon.  (For  other 
Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Educational  and  Philo- 
sophical Catalogues.) 
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J e V O n S . — continued. 

THE  COAL  QUESTION  : An  Inquiry  Concerning  the  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of  our  Coal  Mines. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  8vq.  io.y.  (>d. 

THE  THEORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  8vo.  ^s. 

‘ ^Professor  Jevons  has  done  invaluable  service  by  courageously  claiming 
politic Ll  economy  to  be  strictly  a branch  of  Applied  Mathematics!' 
— Westminster  Review. 

PRIMER  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  i8mo.  \s. 

Laveleye.  — PRIMITIVE  PROPERTY.  By  Emile  de 
Laveleye.  Translated  by  G.  R.  L.  Marriott,  LL.  B.,  with  an 
Introduction  by  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  LL.  B.  8vo.  12s. 

“ It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  vahte  of  the  well-digestea 
knowledge  which  it  contains ; it  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books  that 
have  been  contributed  to  the  historical  department  of  the  literature  op 
economic  science." — Athen.(^;um. 

Leading  Cases  done  into  English.  By  an  Apprentice 
OF  Lincoln's  Inn.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

“ Here  is  a rare  treat  for  the  lovers  of  quaint  conceits,  who  in  reading 
this  charming  little  book  will  find  enjoyment  in  the  varied  metre  and 
graphic  language  in  which  the  several  tales  are  told,  no  less  than  in  the 
accurate  and  pithy  rendering  of  some  of  our  most  Jamiliar  ^Leading 
Cases.' — Saturday  Review. 

Macdonell.— THE  LAND  question,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  By 
John  Macdonell,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo.  loj.  6a. 

Martin. — the  statesman’s  year-book ; a statistical 

and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized  World, 
for  the  year  1879.  By  Frederick  Martin.  Sixteenth  Annual 
Publication.  Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  (>d. 
The  Statesman's  Year-Book  is  the  only  work  in  the  English  language 
which  furnishes  a clear  and  concise  account  of  the  acHial  condition  of  all 
the  States  of  Europe,  the  civilized  countries  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  new  issue  of  the  work  has  been  revised  and  corrected,  on  the 
basis  of  official  reports  received  direct  from  the  heads  of  the  leading  Govern- 
ments of  the  world,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Editor.  Through 
the  valuable  assistance  thus  given,  it  has  been  possible  to  collect  an  amount 
ofinformation,  political,  statistical,  and  commercial,  of  the  latest  date,  and 
of  unimpeachable  trustworthiness,  such  as  no  publication  of  the  same 
kind  has  ever  been  able  to  furnish.  ‘‘As  indispensable  as  Bradshaw." — 
Times. 
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Monahan.— THE  METHOD  OF  LAW:  an  Essay  on  the 
Statement  and  Arrangement  of  the  Legal  Standard  of  Conduct. 
By  J.  H.  Monahan,  Q.C.  Crown  8vo.  6j-. 

“ Will  be  found  valuable  by  careful  law  students  who  have  felt  the 
importance  of  gaining  clear  ideas  regarding  the  relations  between  the  parts 
of  the  complex  organism  they  have  to  shtdyT — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

Paterson. — THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE 
LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  RELATING  TO  THE  SECURITY 
OF  THE  PERSON.  Commentaries  on.  By  James  Paterson, 
M.A.,  Barrister  at  Law,  sometime  Commissioner  for  English  and 
Irish  Fisheries,  etc.  Cheaper  issue.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  2ls. 

“ Two  or  three  hours'  dipping  into  these  volumes,  not  to  say  reading  them 
through,  will  give  legislators  and  stump  orators  a knowledge  of  the  liberty 
of  a citizen  of  their  country,  in  its  principles,  its  fulness,  and  its  modi- 
fication, such  as  they  probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  never  had  before!' 
— Scotsman. 

Phillimore.— PRIVATE  LAW  AMONG  THE  ROMANS, 
from  the  Pandects.  By  John  George  Phillimore,  Q.C.  8vo. 
i6j. 

Rogers.— COBDEN  AND  POLITICAL  OPINION.  ByJ.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers.  8vo.  ioj.  (id. 

“ Will  be  found  most  useful  by  politicians  of  every  school,  as  it  forms  a 
sort  of  handbook  to  Cobden’s  teaching.” — Athen^um. 

Stephen  (C.  E.)— THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  POOR; 
Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  for  and  against  the  Establish- 
ment of  Religious  Sisterhoods  for  Charitable  Purposes.  By 
Caroline  Emilia  Stephen.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

‘ ‘ The  ablest  advocate  of  a better  line  of  work  in  this  direction  that  we 
have  ever  seen.” — Examiner. 

Stephen. — Works  by  Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.C. 
A DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  Third  Edition 
with  New  Preface.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A DIGEST  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.  (Crimes  and 
Punishments.)  8vo.  i6s. 

‘ ‘ We  feel  sure  that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  had  never 
looked  into  a law-book  in  his  life  might,  by  a few  days'  careful  study  of 
this  volume,  obtain  a more  accurate  understanding  of  the  criminal  law, 
a more  perfect  conception  of  its  different  bearings  a more  thorough 
and  intelligent  insight  into  its  snares  and  pitfalls,  than  an  ordinary 
practitioner  can  boast  of  after  years  of  study  of  the  ordinary  Uxt- 
books  and  practical  experience  of  the  Courts  unassisted  by  any  competent 
guide.” — Saturday  Review. 

A GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  [New  edition  in  the  vress. 
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Stubbs.— VILLAGE  POLITICS.  Addresses  and  Sermons  on 
the  Labour  Question.  By  C.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Granborough,  Bucks.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Thornton. — Works  by  W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.,  Secretary  for 
Public  Works  in  the  India  Office  : — 

ON  LABOUR  : Its  Wrongful  Claims  and  Rightful  Dues ; Its 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Future.  Second  Edition,  revised, 

8 VO.  14.S. 

A PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS  ; With  the  Outlines 
of  a Plan  for  their  Establishment  in  Ireland.  New  Edition, 
revised.  Crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COGNATE  INDIAN 
TOPICS.  With  Map  of  Indian  Railways.  Crown  8vo.  8^.  6d. 

Walker  . — Works  by  F.  A.  Walker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  History,  Yale  College  : — 

THE  WAGES  QUESTION.  A Treatise  on  Wages  and  the 
Wages  Class.  8vo.  14J. 

MONEY.  8vo.  i6s. 

‘ ‘ R is  painstakings  laborious ^ and  states  the  question  in  a clear  and 
very  intelligible  form.  . . . The  volume  possesses  a great  value  as  a sort 
of  encyclopedia  of  knowledge  on  the  subject T — Economist. 

Work  about  the  Five  Dials.  With  an  Introductory 
Note  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 

bookzvhich  abounds  with  wise  and  practical  suggestions^ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


WORKS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCIENCE 
OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPERIAN  GRAMMAR  : An  Attempt  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Modern 
English.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Valuable  not  only  as  an  aid  to  the  critical  study  of  Shakespeare, 
but  as  tending  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  Elizabethan  English  in 
sreneral.  ” — Athen^um. 

Besant.— STUDIES  IN  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY.  By 
Walter  Besant,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  %s.  6d. 
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Breymann.— A FRENCH  GRAMMAR  BASED  ON  PHILO- 
LOGICAL  PRINCIPLES.  By  Hermann  Breymann,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of  Munich  late  Lecturer 
on  French  Language  and  Literature  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester. Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

“ fVe  dismiss  the  work  tuith  eHery  feeling  of  satisfaction.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  taken  into  use  by  all  schools  xvhich  endeavour  to  make  the  study 
of  F^'ench  a means  towards  the  higher  cultureT — Educational  Times. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN,  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
CLASSICAL  TEACHERS  AND  LINGUISTS.  By  A.  J. 
Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.  S.,  &c.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  (id. 

Fleay. — a SHAKESPEARE  MANUAL.  By  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Fleay,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Skipton  Grammar  School.  Extra 
fcap.  8 VO.  4J-.  (id. 

Goodwin.— SYNTAX  OF  THE  GREEK  MOODS  AND 
TENSES.  By  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature 
in  Harvard  University.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  (s.  6d. 

Hadley. — essays  philological  and  critical. 

Selected  from  the  Papers  of  James  Hadley,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Vole  College,  &c.  8vo.  i6s. 

Hales.— LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS.  With  Notes,  Philo- 
logical and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  ol 
English.  Chiefly  for  use  in  Schools.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King’s  College,  London, 
&c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Helfenstein  (James). — a COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES  : Being  at  the  same 
time  a Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  com- 
prising Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English,  Modern  English, 
Icelandic  (Old  Norse),  Danish,  Swedish,  Qld  High  German, 
Middle  High  German,  Modem  German,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Frisian, 
and  Dutch.  By  James  Helfenstein,  Ph.D.  8vo.  iSs. 

Masson  (Gustave).— a COMPENDIOUS  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (French-English  and  English- 
French).  Followed  by  a List  of  the  Principal  Diverging  Deriva- 
tions, and  preceded  by  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables.  By 
Gustave  Masson,  Assistant-Master  and  Librarian,  Harrow 
School.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Half-bound.  6s. 

*‘A  book  which  any  student.,  whatever  7nay  be  the  degree  of  his  ad- 
vancement in  th  e lans^uage,  would  do  well  to  have  on  the  table  close  at 
hand  while  he  A Saturday  Review. 
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Mayor. — a BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLUE  TO  LATIN  LITE- 
RATURE.  Edited  after  Dr.  E.  Hubner.  With  large  Additions 
by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

An  extremely  useful  volume  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
scholars.  Athen^UM. 

Morris. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Philol.  Soc.,  Lecturer  on  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  King’s  College  School,  Editor  of  “ Specimens 
of  Early  English,”  etc.,  etc.  : — 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISPI  ACCIDENCE, 
comprising  Chapters  on  the  History  and  Development  of 
the  Language,  and  on  Word-formation,  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  6j. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  containing  Accidence  and  Word-formation*  Third 
Edition.  i8mo.  2.s.  6d. 

Oliphant. — the  old  and  middle  English.  By 

T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant,  M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
A New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  of  “The  Sources 
of  Standard  English.  Extra  fcap,  8vo.  gs. 

Mr.  Oliphant’ s book  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
scholarly  contributions  to  our  standard  English  we  have  seen  for  many 
vears." — School  Board  Chronicle.  The  book  comes  nearer  to  a 
history  of  the  English  language  than  anything  we  have  seen  since  such  a 
history  could  be  written,  without  ccnpusion  and  contradictions T — 
Saturday  Review. 

Peile  (John,  M.A.) — an  INTRODUCTION  TO  GREEK 
AND  LATIN  ETYMOLOGY.  By  John  Peile,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Third 
and  revised  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

'‘'’The  book  may  be  accepted  as  a very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  language f — SATURDAY  Review. 

Philology.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  SACRED  AND  CLAS- 
SICAL PHILOLOGY.  Four  Vols.  8vo.  12s.  6d.  each. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series.  Edited  by 
John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 
4J.  6d.  (Half-yearly.) 
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Roby  (H.  J.)— A GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
FROM  PLAUTUS  TO  SUETONIUS.  By  Henry  John 
Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
In  Two  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Part  I.  containing  : — Book  I. 
Sounds.  Book  H.  Inflexions.  Book  III.  Word  Formation.  Ap- 
pendices. Crown  8vo.  8j.  6^.  Part  II. — Syntax,  Prepositions, 
&c.  Crown  8vo.  lOj.  (id. 

‘ ‘ The  book  is  marked  by  the  clear  and  practical  insight  of  a master  in 
his  art.  It  is  a book  which  would  do  honour  to  any  country.” — 
Athen^UM.  ^'■Brings  before  the  student  in  a methodical  form  the  best 
results  of  modern  philology  bearing  on  the  Latin  language.” — Scotsman. 

Schmidt. — the  rythmic  and  metric  of  the 

CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES.  To  which  are  added,  the  Lyric 
Parts  of  the  “Medea”  of  Euripides  and  the  “Antigone”  of 
Sophocles ; with  Rhythmical  Scheme  and  Commentary.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Schmidt.  Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  W. 
White,  D.D.  8vo.  iox.  (id. 

Taylor. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  : — 
ETRUSCAN  RESEARCHES.  With  Woodcuts.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Times  says : — “ The  learning  and  industry  displayed  in  this 
volume  deserve  the  most  cordial  recognition.  The  ultimate  verdict  of 
science  we  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  ; but  we  can  safely  say  this,  that 
it  is  a learned  book  which  the  unlearned  can  enjoy ^ and  that  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  tomb -builders,  as  well  as  in  the  marvellous  coincidences 
and  unexpected  analogies  brought  together  by  the  author,  readers  of  everv 
grade  may  take  delight  as  well  as  philosophers  and  scholars.” 

WORDS  AND  PLACES  ; or.  Etymological  Illustrations  of 
History,  Ethnology,  and  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  compressed.  With  Maps.  Globe 
8vo.  (is. 

Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  01 
Dublin.  (For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  Theological 
Catalogue.) 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Eighth  Edition, 
enlarged.  8vo.  cloth.  I2s. 

^^He  is,”  the  Athen^UM  says,  “at  guide  in  this^  department  oj 
knowledge  to  whom  his  readers  may  entrust  themselves  with  confidence.” 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Lectures  Addressed  (originally) 
to  the  Pupils  at  the  Diocesan  Training  Senool,  Winchester. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 

ENGLISH  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Tenth  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.  Fcap.  8vo.  5^. 
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Tre  n ch — continued. 

A SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  USED 
FORMERLY  IN  SENSES  DIFFERENT  FROM  THEIR 
PRESENT.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  4^. 

Whitney.— A COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By 
W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages  in  Yale  College.  Crown  8vo.  (>s. 

“ After  careful  examination  we  are  inclined  to  pronounce  it  the  best 

grammar  of  modern  language  we  have  ever  seen.'^ — Scotsman. 

Whitney  and  Edgren.— a COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 
AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  Notation  of  Correspon- 
dences and  Brief  Etymologies.  By  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney, 
assisted  by  A.  H.  Edgren.  Crown  8vo.  yj,  ()d. 

The  GERMAN-ENGLISH  Part  may  be  had  separately.  Price  ^s. 

Yonge.— history  OF  CHRISTIAN  NAMES.  By  Char- 
lotte M.  Yonge,  Author  of  “The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.’*' 
Cheaper  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 
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